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Give  honour  unto  Luke,  Evangelist, 
For  he  it  was  (the  ancient  I^ends  say) 
Who  first  taught  art  to  fold  her  hands  and  pray. 
Scarcely  at  first  she  dared  to  rend  the  mist 
Of  devious  symbols :  but  soon  having  wist 
How  sky — breadth  and  field  silence  and  this  day 
Are  emblems  also  in  some  deeper  way — 
She  looked  through  these  to  God,  and  was  God's  priest. 
— ^Dante  Gabriel  Rossetii. 
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CHAPTER    I  '*-^^>>>^ 

"A  great  s^  of  vutgarity  is,  when  traced  to  iU  root, 
uwtber  phase  of  insensibility,  namely  the  undae  regard  to 
appearances  and  mannen.  ...  It  will  be  found  on  farther 
ttoaglit,  that  a  vnlgar  legafd  for  i^kearance*  is,  {himarily  » 
idfiih  one,  resulting,  not  oat  of  a  wish  to  give  pleasure,  but 
oat  of  am  endeavour  to  mortify  others,  or  attract  for  pride'i 
nke;--tbe  conunon  "keeping  up  appearances"  of  society 
being  a  mere  selfish  straggle  of  the  vain  with  the  vain." 

Jom  Rdbkin. 

DiMG,  DoDg,  Bell,  rang  out  the  three  bells  &om  the  old 
steefde  of  Frampton  Village  Qiurcfa,  in  Surrey.  They 
announced  that  the  ceremony  was  concluded  which  had 
united  in  marriage  EveUna,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Harry  Lavaine,  seventh  baronet  of  Frampton  Meadows, 
to  Sir  George  Featherstone,  d^th  baronet,  of  Northam 
Abbey,  Leicestershire. 

Bride  and  bridegrocHn  walked  down  the  aisle  to  the 
sound  of  Mendelsohn's  Wedding  March,  followed  by 
bridesmaids  and  smartly  apparelled  guests.  Tongues 
were  untied,  greetings  took  place,  and  everything  was 
said  that  is  generally  said  on  such  occasions.  "  How 
lucky  to  have  such  a  fine  day."  "  How  prettily  the 
Church  is  decorated."  "  How  particularly  beautiful  the 
bride  looks."  To  this  a  man  guest  made  an  alert  retort, 
"  When  doesn't  she  ?  " 

The  approaches  to  the  church  were  crowded  with  the 
smartest  equipages  in  Surrey.  From  outside  the  church 
looked  hardly  a  sufficiently  important  edifi<»  for  so 
grand  a  function,  but  monuments  of  generations  of  the 
family  Lavaine  filled  half  the  interior  of  the  building 
and  gave  to  it  the  dignity  of  a  family  chapel.     Carriage 
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after  carriage  drove  briskly  away,  the  merry  dang  of  the 
bells  growing  fainter  aad  fainter  as  the  lodge  gates  of 
Frampton  Meadows  were  passed  through  and  the  half 
mile  of  road  traversed  which  led  to  its  stately  mansion. 
The  greater  part  of  this  mansion  was  new.  A  month 
after  Sir  Harry  had  inherited  the  property  from  his 
brother  fiie  had  destroyed  most  of  the  original  building. 
The  new  building  was  modem  classical.  The  entrance 
to  the  outer  hall  was  guarded  1^  pillars  supporting  a 
portico  of  massive  stone.  The  carriage  containing  tbe 
hero  and  heroine  rolled  sonorously  under  this  portico  : 
the  butler,  a  figure  of  typical  importance  appropriate 
to  the  laige  establishment  in  which  he  held  so  high  an 
official  position,  stood  on  the  doorway  as  the  bride  and 
brid^room  alighted.  They  walked  through  the  outer 
and  inner  halls  into  the  morning  rocun,  then  turning  to 
the  ri^t,  like  Kii^  and  Queen,  they  took  up  their 
position  in  the  spacious  saloon  to  receive  the  obdsanoe 
of  the  wedding  guests. 

Tbe  second  carriage  contained  the  now  Dowager  Lady 
Featherstone,  mother  of  the  bridegroom,  S^  Harry 
Lavaine,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Marston,  his  eldest 
daughter  and  her  husband,  vrbo  bad  taken  tbe  Dowager 
in  charge. 

The  third  caiiiage  contained  the  four  most  notaUe 
guests.  Lord  Walshington,  an  ex-ambasaador,  his  wife, 
his  sister-in-law,  the  Baroness  Von  Rudendorf,  and 
Ernest  Roedon,  Lord  Walshington's  cousin,  formerly 
one  of  his  aitachis,  now  known  as  a  writer  of  poetry, 
and  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  their  country  house, 
five  miles  distant  from  Frampton  Meadows,  rented  by 
tbe  ex-ambassador  since  illness  had  forced  him  to  retire 
from  public  life.    Baroness  von  Rudendorf  lived  there 
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mdi  her  sister  and  bn)ther-iii>Uw,  while  her  husband 
resided  in  his  vast  castte  in  Galida  on  the  slopes  of  th« 
Caipatbian  Mountains.  They  were  tacitly,  thoa^  not 
kgally,  separated. 

Aft^  these  important  people  followed  bridesmaids, 
relations  and  the  rest  of  the  piests.  Soon  a  crowd  was 
wending  its  way  to  pay  homage  to  Sir  Geoige  and  Lady 
Featherstone.  The  bride  received  its  congratnlations 
with  sufficient  civility  and  tndifferenoe;  Evelina 
Fealhentone  saw  no  necessity  to  be  demonstrative  to 
peofrie  half  of  vdiom  she  scarcely  knew,  but  who  had 
been  sommcoed  by  her  sister-io'^aw,  Mrs.  Henry 
Lavaine,  «iio  had  resolved  that  this  wedding  party 
shook]  be  notable  and  very  largely  attended.  Evelina's 
point  of  view  was  that  it  was  giving  these  half-strangers 
a  sufficient  treat  to  view  a  bride  who  so  well  became  her 
splendid  satins,  laces  and  jewels,  without  any  exertion 
on  her  part  to  be  gracious.  Except  to  his  personal 
acquaintances,  the  bridegroom  barely  did  his  duty. 
He  was,  and  looked,  bored.  In  the  library,  beyond 
the  drawing-room,  the  next  most  interesting  sight,  the 
wedding  fsesents,  were  on  view, 

Ella  Marston  led  the  Dowager  Lady  Featherstone 
round  the  room  to  inspect  them.  When  th^  had  com- 
I^eted  the  tour  and  had  reached  the  last  table  the  room 
was  becoming  very  crowded.  A  certain  Mrs.  Coates,  her 
hosband,  and  two  of  her  intimate  friends,  had  just 
entered,  and  were  joining  the  queue.  They  stood  quite 
near  Ella  Harston,  but  were  fadng  the  other  way.  In 
her  attitade  and  movements  Mrs.  Coates  never  forgot 
that  her  most  appropriate  place  was  in  the  saddle.  She 
contrived  that  even  the  wedding  garment  she  wore 
suggested  a  riding  habit.    She  held  her  parasol  in  her 
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two  hands  across  her  knees,  like  a  hunting  whip.  Her 
sqaaied  shoulders  and  her  attitude  su^ested  her  adnur> 
aUe  seat  on  a  horse.  Her  voice  had  the  particular 
ring  assodated  with  women  who  assert  their  equality 
wi^  men  in  the  hunting  field. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coates  were  hardly  acquainted  with  the 
Lavaines,  the  latter  having  made  it  clear  that  they 
did  not  wish  any  civilities  to  pass  but  those  necessitated 
by  good  mamiers  towards  country  neighbours  v/ba  had 
conunitted  no  crime.  Mrs.  Henry  Lavaine,  however, 
since  she  came  to  live  at  Frampton  Meadows,  assidu- 
ously and  indiscriminately  cultivated  all  those  she 
recognised  as  County  people.  Mr.  Coates,  as  a  man  of 
means,  owning  a  fair  estate,  was  naturally  considered 
by  her  as  one  of  those  who,  with  his  wife,  deserved  an 
invitation  to  the  wedding ;  consequently  Mi^.  Coates 
favoured  Mrs.  Lavaine. 

"  What  marriages  these  girls  make,  to  be  sure  I " 
Mrs.  Coates  remarked  as  she  and  her  party  waited  for 
the  queue  to  move  on  towards  the  presents.  She  spoke 
in  a  somewhat  lowered  voice.  Still  it  was  plainly 
audible  to  EUa  Marston,  whom  Mrs.  Coates  had  not 
perceived  in  the  crowd.  "  They  may  thank  that  clever 
sister-in-law  for  having  caught  men  owning  two  of  the 
finest  estates  in  En^and." 

"  Come,  my  dear,  beauty  surely  has  something  to  do 
with  it,"  retorted  Mr.  Coates,  a  short,  cheerful  man  vriiose 
imagination  had  never  tempted  him  to  desire  that  which 
he  could  sot  possess,  and  who  therefore  looked  out  on 
this  world  and  its  ways  with  good-humoured  tolerance. 

"  Something,  but  not  everything,  John.  Take  my 
word  for  it ;  neither  Sir  Geoi^  nor  Mark  Maiston 
would  have  succumbed  had  it  been  only  those  girls' 
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beavty,  brought  ap  as  they  were  in  all  the  old-fashioned 
traditioiis  of  the  Lavainea." 

"  Only  half  awake — not  snfiidently  up-to-date,  eh  ?  " 
said  ogie  of  her  party. 

At  that  mooMrat  the  oowd  moved  on  towards  the 
tables  oa  the  otbef  side  of  the  library  away  from  Ella 
Harston,  and  Mrs.  Coates  and  h«r  party  proceeded  with 
the  crowd.  Ella's  lips  had  tightened  and  her  cheeks 
bad  flnshed.  Sbe  stooped  over  the  table  in  front  of  her 
so  as  to  avoid,  if  possible,  Mrs.  Coates  seeing  that  she 
was  there.  She  was  not  easily  perturbed,  but  the 
disgust  which^Mrs.  Coates'  remarks  excited  in  her  was 
increased  by  indignaticai  that  Frampton  Meadows  should 
be  desecrated  by  sudi  vu^arity. 

"  How  can  Fanny  ask  snch  people  to  the  house  I  "  she 
exclaimed  inwardly. 

The  next  event  was  the  opening  of  the  massive 
mah(^;any  doors  between  the  morning  room  and  the 
dining-room.  Tier  npon  tier  rose  the  sumptuous 
Gnnters'  wedding  cake  i^aced  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
The  bride  pretended  to  cut  it  with  an  air  of  dignity  and 
aloofness,  then  disappeared  with  her  husband  to  lunch 
in  a  roran  elsewhere.  An  awning  had  been  stretched 
and  a  carpet  laid  over  the  wide  terrace  which  bordered 
the  length  of  the  south  side  of  the  house.  Tables  were 
[daced  opposite  the  three  large  French  windows  of  the 
dining-ro<mi  opening  to  the  ground,  for  a  sitting-down 
wedding  breakfast.  At  the  furthest  end  from  the  diniog- 
Toom  was,  so  to  speak,  a  high  taUe.  To  this  Sir  Harry 
kd  Lord  and  Lady  Wakbington,  the  Baroness  von 
Rudendorf,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Roedon  the  poet,  followed 
by  Ella  Haiston,  and  her  husband  conducting  the 
Dowager  Lady  Featherstone.     Mrs.  Henry  Lavaine  had 
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arranged  that  she  and  her  husband  should  be  of  this 
select  company,  and  occupy  tiie  two  remainii^  empty 
chairs,  but  fate  ordained  it  otherwise.  Sir  Harry  bad 
his  hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  about  to  sit  down  next 
the  ex-ambassadtess,  \dven  he  caught  sight  of  two  fresh 
anivals.  Saying  hastily  to  Lady  Walshington,  "  Excuse 
me  for  a  moment,"  he  walked  quickly  throu^  the 
passage  between  the  taUes  to  greet  the  newcomers. 
One  was  a  man  as  tall  as  Sir  Hany  himself,  namely, 
six  foot  three ;  the  other  a  little  lady  vrbo  looked  half 
his  size.    They  were  mother  and  son. 

"  This  is  kind  of  you,  ?llrs.  Faulkner,"  and  Sir  Harry 
shook  hands  cordially  with  the  lady.  "  We  did  not 
expect  the  good  luck  of  having  you  and  Faulkner  witii 
us  to-day,  mndi  as  we  wished  it." 

"  We  are  sorry  we  were  not  in  time  to  accept  your 
kind  invitation  to  be  present  in  the  Church,  but  my  son 
could  only  spare  half  a  day." 

"  It  is  more  than  kind  of  him  to  spare  us  that,"  and 
Sir  Harry  made  his  most  courteous  bow  to  the  small 
lady.  Her  appearance  was  what  in  gardeners'  language 
would  be  called  distinct.  When  a  flower  is  called  dis- 
tinct it  does  not  imply  that  it  is  peculiarly  beautiful, 
but  that  it  has  a  colour,  form,  or  character  differing 
from  others  of  its  species.  As  the  costume  of  a  Quakeress 
is  distinct  from  usual  costumes,  so  Mrs.  Faulkner's 
clothes  were  distinct,  though  not  those  of  a  Qualnress. 
For  trimming,  her  bonnet  had  no  feathers  or  flowers, 
but  crisp  ribbons  of  a  sober  hue.  Her  comfortable  cape 
was  saved  from  being  dowdy  by  being  made  of  a  material 
rich  and  fresh  ;  the  short  skirt  below  it  was  of  a  similar 
quality.  The  bee  round  n4uch  circled  the  wide  brim 
of  an  imcommon  bonnet  suited  the  sobriety  of  her  dress. 
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Ste  ^a&  deep-set  eyes  of  a  beaatifol  brown  colonr. 
Thar  pzewas  kind  and  thon^tful.  Her  other  featnre* 
were  not  lenuikaUe,  bot  this  look  in  her  eyes  and  an 
ezprcssum  of  benevolent,  shrewd  strength  nude  her 
countenance  notable.  Her  son,  Ijike  Faulkner,  mi^t 
have  posed  as  the  model  for  one  of  Michael  Angelo's 
Old  Testament  yropbets.  His  hair  was  thick  and 
wavy.  His  eyes  were  set  in  enonnous  orbits  over- 
diadomd  l^  bosliy  eyebrows.  Thon^  be  was  only 
thirty,  his  fordiead  was  already  sli^tly  farrowed. 
He  was  massively  and  sqnarely  built,  and  moved 
qoietly.  Ifis  face  had  in  it  a  gentle  kindliness.  He  was 
gsicrally  acknoniedged  to  have  great  genins  as  an  artist. 
but  nothing  in  his  dress  or  manner  forced  the  fact  into 
pcominenoe.  He  and  his  mother  had  become  Sir 
Uaiiy's  tenants  daring  the  previous  autamn.  They 
had  takrai  a  long  lease  of  Sales  Farm,  a  small  [xoperty 
five  miles  distant  from  Frampton  Meadows.  ^  Harry 
had  shown  a  conrteous  consideration  with  regard  to  the 
changes  iriiich  the  Fanlkners  had  wished  to  be  made  at 
Sales  Farm  when  they  took  it,  and  they  were  anxious  to 
diow  thor  appreciation  of  his  generosity ;  so,  contrary 
to  their  usual  sechided  ways,  they  had  accepted  the 
invitation  to  the  wedding.  Sir  Hany  placed  Luke 
Faulkner  next  his  dau^^ter  Ella  at  the  breakfast  table, 
and  asked  Mrs.  Faulkner  to  take  the  vacant  seat  next 
bis  own. 

Mrs.  Ueniy  Lavaine  viewed  with  ire  the  disposal  of 
the  chairs  she  had  calculated  would  be  occupied  by  her 
and  her  husband.  For  weeks  she  had  worked  assida* 
oosly  at  the  arrangements  for  this  reception.  She  had 
rarrfrWy  considered  every  detail.  She  had  interviewed 
Gtmter's  head  man  at  Frampton  Meadows  to  go  with 
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him  throo^  eveiy  part  of  tbe  fnnctioii.  She  had  for- 
gotten nothing  that  could  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the 
guests  or  to  the  renown  of  tbe  reoeptioD.  A  choice 
Viennese  bond  was  engaged  to  piBy  under  the  great  oak 
tree  below  the  terrace  if  the  day  were  fine,  in  the  hall, 
if  wet.  Eveiything  had  been  thought  out  with  a 
tboroo^utess  quite  German,  and  everything  was  going 
exactly  as  it  should  go.  Where  was  the  man  or  woniao. 
nie  Lavaine,  who  would  not  have  left  all  these  matters  to 
the  servants  to  be  carried  through  as  they  thou|^t  fit  ? 
Yet  her  husband.  Sir  Harry  s  heir,  and  herself,  his  wife, 
yibo  had  prodaced  this  perfection,  were  not  to  be  seated 
at  the  hi^  table  1  This  was  indeed  a  cause  for  a  griev- 
ance— and  the  grievance  was  aggravated  by  the  view 
Hts,  Lavaine  took  of  the  couple  iriio  had  been  given  the 
preference.  In  her  opinion  they  were  but  an  artist 
and  his  dowdy  little  mother.  Even  if  he  had  genius, 
\rtiat  place  had  a  painter  ia  a  brilliant  social  gathering  ? 
Fanny  Lavaine  was  much  annoyed  and  irritated.  OA 
her  own  lines  she  knew  her  way  about  shrewdly  enou^. 
Sir  Hany  Lavaine,  however,  knew  his  way  about  on 
wider  paths.  He  fully  recognised  that  it  vras  a  compli- 
ment from  an  artist  with  the  positioti  Luke  Faulkner 
posBessed,  to  give  up  his  time  in  good  dayli^t  hoars  in 
order  to  attend  what  was  only  an  ordinary  smart 
wedding.  Hence  it  was  good  mannera  to  make  clear 
by  visible  signs  that  the  compliment  was  a^ipredated. 
Poor  Mis.  Henry  had  therefore  to  content  herself  with 
a  pdaoe  at  a  table  in  company  with  bridesmaids,  and 
to  console  herself  with  the  fact  that  two  of  these  were 
the  Ladies  Mary  and  Cecily  Taiget,  cousins  of  the 
bridf^oom.  She  sent  her  husband — his  normal  state 
being  that  he  awaited  orders  from  his  wife  before  taking 
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tat^  Step— to  Hue  oppoatx  table  vAtn  Elame,  oow  the 
«dy  Qnmanired  dfto^ter  of  tlie  honse,  was  seated  with 


Except  that  Six  Hany  was  dark  and  his  son  fair, 
Heniy  Lavaine  in  outward  appearance  was  a  rq[dica 
ol  his  father.  Both  woe  lumdsome,  distingui^ed- 
lotAiag  nun,  tall,  with  fine,  sqtntrely-built  figures,  large 
eyes,  and  weU-cvt  features ;  but,  \i4iere«s  Sir  Harry's 
meTODents  and  countenance  denoted  intelligence,  grit, 
alacrity  and  will-power,  his  son's  evinced  weakness, 
■decJMon  and  little  will-power. 

Ella  Maistmi  found  herself  between  the  artist  and  the 
poet. 

"  Yoa  sorely  must  have  met  before  ?  "  she  said, 
leamng  back  and  looking  from  one  to  the  other.  No, 
ih^hod  not. 

"  I  understood  you  were  a  hermit,  Hr.  Faulkner, 
whom  one  would  be  afraid  of  distmbing,  or  I  should 
have  made  bold  and  ere  this  have  paid  my  respects  to 
yon  and  Mrs.  Faulkner  at  Sales  Farm." 

"  Mot  nrach  of  a  hermit  surely,  if  to  be  found  as  a 
gaeat  at  a  gay  wedding.  There  is  no  making  bold  in  the 
nutter.     I^ease  ccme." 

Baroness  von  Rudendorf  had  by  this  time  ascertained 
-who  this  remarkatte-looking  man  was.  Since  he  was  a 
celebrity,  she  addressed  him  graciously  and  devoted  her 
attention  to  him, 

"  I  hope  Aunt  Susey  is  going  to  appear  ?  "  asked 
RoedoD  of  EUa  Uaiston. 

"  All  in  good  time.  She  is  to  be  settled  in  her  chair 
outside  the  library  window  while  we  are  eating,  and 
after  bnaldaat  peo|de  must  pay  tbeir  respects  to  her 
there." 
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At  that  moment  soimds  of  mask:  were  heud.  The 
Viemtese  band  noder  the  oak  tree  bdow  began  fdaying 
a  yearning,  melancholy  wail,  the  echo  of  a  far-away 
land  and  a  Slav  race.  After  smne  dozen  bars  the  wail 
broke  ^vith  feverish  excitement  into  the  wild  tune  of  a 
national  dance.  Elaine  Lavaine  had  felt  de^vessed 
hitherto  1^  the  momentous  diaracter  of  the  wedding 
party,  the  tiresome  herding  together  of  a  mass  of  people 
whom  she  did  not  know.  She  could  not  rise  to  Fanny's 
expectations  which  were  that  she  should  exert  herself 
and  be  agreeable  to  her  f^ow-bridesmaids ;  bnt  the 
strains  of  this  foreign-land  mnsic  woke  in  her  a  keen 
sense  of  life  and  aroused  delist  and  excitonent.  Her 
eyes  and  whole  face  responded  to  the  wild  poetry  in  this, 
music  from  the  Near  East. 

By  diance  at  the  same  moment  Luke  Faulkn^,  the 
artist,  and  Ernest  Roedon,  the  poet,  caught  si^t  of 
this  young  face,  lit  as  it  was  t^  excitement  and  delight. 
Her  eyes  met  their  gaze — one  of  surprise  and  admkation. 
The  spell  was  at  once  broken,  and  she  was  again  her 
uncomfortable,  shy  self.  Was  she  doing  anything 
extraordinary  that  they  stared  at  her  like  that  ?  No  one 
else  had  seemed  affected  by  those  delicious  wild  strains. 
She  must  have  appeared  queer,  or  those  four  eyes  would 
not  have  been  fixed  on  her. 

"  Higb  Instancts  before  which  our  nature 
Did  tremUe  lilce  a  guilty  thing  mrprised." 

"  Why  is  it  I  have  so  seldom  seen  that  little  sister  of 
yours  ?  "  asked  Roedon  of  Ella. 

"  Because  she  generally  runs  away  whenever  visitors 
come  within  sifj^t.  She  is  shy  and  reserved,  and  |H«feis 
living  in  a  world  of  her  own." 
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"  'TAuctVind  of  world  is  that  ?  " 
"  WcA,  ■^tua  can  do  all  Idods  of  things,  but  it  most  be 
ahnysbyheisdf.  People  who  know  think  her  playing 
and  stngmg  very  good,  only  it's  a  rare  chance  that  she 
is  ever  heard,  end  then  only  iriwn  she  does  not  knov 
that  anyone  is  listening.  She  draws  things  out  of  her 
bead  but  she  was  fmioos  irtien  I  got  hoM  of  a  grand 
soene  she  had  done  at  ten  years  old  in  gorgeoos  brifj^t 
pastds  of  Qeopatra  stung  by  the  asp.  Fanny  says  she 
is  teprdienaldy  selfish  and  morbid,  but  then  Fanny  and 
Elaine  never  have  hit  it  off." 

"  I  should  not  think  they  ever  could."  Roedon's 
tastes  did  not  lie  in  the  same  direction  as  Fanny's. 

"  She  gets  on,  of  course,  -mdi  Aunt  Susey,  but  the 
difficulty  there  is  that  Elaine's  little  mongrel,  Frisk, 
does  not  get  on  with  Aunt  Snsey's  mongrel  Booby,  and 
both  are  inseparaUe  from  their  dogs." 

"  Yoa  and  she  get  on  well  togeth^  ?  " 

"  CNi,  yes,  we  are  great  friends,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  I  am  admitted  into  the  sacred  precincts.  She 
does  not  sing  or  play  to  me,  or  show  me  her  drawings." 

"  How  did  she  learn  music  ?    Is  it  all  native  instinct?  " 

"  No,  not  quite.  The  organist  from  Norton  comes 
over  to  our  Church  on  grand  occasions.  He  ^yed  to- 
day. He  lived  in  Wamar  with  a  German  wife  till  she 
died.  Then  he  came  over  here  and  teaches,  besides 
being  the  best  organist  in  the  county.  Elaine  heard  him 
[day,  made  Mends  with  him,  and  got  papa  to  let  turn 
teach  her.  She  learnt  German  also  with  him  so  as  to 
sing  Schubert  and  Schumann  properly." 

Chairs  were  now  being  pn^ed  back  and  a  move  made. 

"  Now  we  may  go  in  search  of  Aunt  Susey,  may  we 
not  ?  "  aslnd  Koedon. 
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"  Yes,  bat  first  we  must  annex  the  Faulkners.  Aunt 
Susey  is  anxious  for  news  of  her  garden  at  Sales  Farm. 
If  they  care  for  that,  she  will  care  for  them." 

"  I  ^lould  think  the  little  lady  of  the  poke  tMmnet 
mi^ht  get  on  well  with  a  garden,"  Rodeon  answered. 

Having  annexed  the  Faulkners,  Ella  adroitly  handed 
over  her  charge,  the  Dowager  Lady  Featherstone,  to 
Lady  Walshington  and  her  sister,  and  led  her  party  to 
Aunt  Susey's  chair  placed  on  the  terrace. 

Aunt  Susey  never  appeared,  except  in  her  chair. 
She  was  not  of  normal  proportions,  and  was  unneces- 
sarily sensitive  concerning  this  calamity. 

It  was  an  old  tradition  in  the  family  that  every 
Lavaiae  was  a  rider  by  nature.  From  earliest  childhood 
Aunt  Susey's  passion  for  horses  and  riding  had  been 
absorbing.  She  mounted  every  animal  that  came  into 
the  stable,  and  had  always  succeeded  in  training  it  to 
her  will,  till,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  had  been  mastered. 
She  recklessly  mounted  an  unridable  colt.  It  had 
thrown  her,  lamed  her,  and  stunted  her  growth.  She 
was  short  and  her  massive  head  and  broad  shoulders 
were  out  of  proportion  to  her  hei^t.  It  seemed  as  if 
what  ought  to  have  grown  upwards  had  developed  in 
width.  Stoically  courageous  in  facing  most  of  the  cruel 
de{Hivations  entailed  by  lam^iess  and  want  of  health, 
she  felt  sorely  sensitive  with  regard  to  the  pecularities 
of  her  appearance.  Curiosity  in  the  lingering  gaze  of 
village  children  as  she  passed  in  her  chair  made  every 
nerve  in  her  wince.  The  more  she  inwardly  shrank  from 
the  curio»ty  of  onlookers,  the  more  stem  and  command- 
ing her  countenance  became.  The  race  of  Lavaines 
had  been  used  to  inspire  admiration  by  th«r  good  looks, 
striking  figures,  and  fine  breeding.    By  being  crippled 
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Annt  Susey  had  lost  these  phyacal  advantages,  but  she 
retained  to  the  fuU  its  commanding  qoalities  of  character. 
At  times  she  snfiered  great  pain,  bat  her  vitality  bad 
not  been  quenched.  The  vigour  of  the  most  vigorous 
Lavaine  still  remained  hers — thou^  she  had  perforce 
been  obliged  to  direct  it  into  fresh  channels.  She 
devdoped  her  mind,  which,  as  a  rale,  remained  some- 
what latent  in  the  women  of  her  family.  She  had  an 
ample  amount  of  brain  power  wherewith  to  amuse 
herself,  and  played  games  with  her  mind  with  the  same 
^xmtaneons  zest  with  irtudi  she  wotild  have  danced 
and  hunted  had  the  vicious  colt  not  thrown  her. 

Two  passions  liad  seized  her  with  a  strong  grip.  One 
was  fbr  gardening.  Sbe  had  created  a  beautiful  garden 
at  Sales  Fann.  From  her  wheeled  chair,  with  the 
i'*iTn7TV"'^"'g  control  of  a  generalissimo  of  the  forces, 
she  had  directed  its  creation  by  her  old  gardener  and 
his  son  irtunn  she  named  "  the  old  Obadiah  and  the 
young  Obadiah,"  and  she  had  contrived  to  make  them 
produce  such  famous  successes  in  the  rearing  and  welfare 
of  plants  that  her  garden  was  acknowledged  as  a  marvel 
even  by  the  head  gard^aer  at  Frampton  Meadows. 
Her  other  strongest  feehog  was  h«'  affection  for  her 
niece  EUa  Harston.  Atmt  Susey,  below  an  outward 
austerity,  was  a  hnmUe  person,  exaggoating  the  efEect 
her  appearance  had  on  others.  She  was  ever  grateful 
for  sympathy  though  she  never  asked  for  it.  Happily 
^  had  a  ■tingr'fBf  attraction  for  those  with  whom  she 
became  intimate.  Her  marked  individuality,  the  fact 
that  Aunt  Susey  was  always  so  very  much  Amit  Susey, 
aikd  like  no  one  else,  secured  for  her  a  special  inta«>t 
in  ibs  feeling  of  her  friends.  Siie  wasted  no  time  or 
e&eigy  on  any  person  who  was  indifier^it  to  her,  there- 
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fore  she  bad  all  the  more  to  devote  to  those  she  loved. 
She  was  the  kind  of  invalid  who  fonus  a  nucleus  for 
intimates  to  gather  round  at  chosen  hours  of  the  day, 
bemg  certain  of  having  a  good  time.  Aunt  Susey,  at 
such  houiB,  was  always  ready  to  talk,  to  amuse,  and  be 
amused.  Ernest  Roedon  had  discovered  this  very  soon 
after  be  had  migrated  with  bis  cousins  from  the  worid  of 
European  capitals  to  the  seclusion  of  an  K«gii«h  country 
home.  H«  woutd  ride  over  to  see  her  whenever  she  was 
staying  at  Frampton  Meadows,  and  had  quickly  de- 
clared himself  one  of  ber  adorers. 

Aunt  Susey  loved  ber  niece  Ella  more  than  any  other 
person  in  the  world,  and  this  love  Ella  am{dy  returned. 
Many  had  been  the  good  times  when  Roedon  and  EUa 
bad  sat  at  Aunt  Susey's  feet,  and  the  ball,  once  set 
going,  would  fly  to  and  fro  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  as  thetx 
spirits  rose,  good  nonsense,  besides  good  sense,  would 
flow  out  abundantly.  In  early  days  an  intimacy  had 
ripened — and  be  had  asked :  "  May  I  call  you  Aunt 
Susey  ?  "  "  May  I  call  you  Ernest?  Now  we  are  on  a 
-onnfortable  lover-like  footing,"  bad  been  the  answer. 

Through  their  mutual  appreciation  of  Aunt  Susey 
had  arisen  a  close  friendship  between  Roeden  and 
Ella. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  said 
Aimt  Surey  holding  out  her  band  cordially  to  the 
Faulkners,  as  Roedon  and  Ella  brought  them  up  to  her 
chair,  v/hen  Booby,  with  a  special  shawl  to  himself, 
lay  at  her  feet.  Regardless  of  the  rest  of  the  company 
she  eagerly  asked  for  news  of  the  garden  at  Sales  Farm, 
■and  the  health  of  various  plants  whose  nurture  bad 
been  her  special  care.  %e  found  Mis.  Faulkner  quite 
responsive. 
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"  Bnt,  how  came  it  Ifiss  Lavmiae  that  you  kft  those 
beantifnl  things  ?  It  was  superfluous  gaienwity." 

"  No,  it  was  not  generosity.  It  hurt  me  horriUy  to 
kave  them,  but  it  would  have  hurt  me  more  to  have 
moved  than.  They  are  things  that  can't  {Moperiy  be 
iDoved  ^en  they  get  to  that  sise.  Tb^  would  have 
looked  at  me  repFoadifuUy  every  time  I  went  near  them. 
I  couldn't  have  stood  their  poorly  look,  their  gradual 
dedine,  knowing  I  had  murdered  them." 

BIts.  Faulkner's  eyes  bri^tened.  "  Oh  I  I  quite 
understand.  All  the  same  I  am  more  gratefol  than  I 
can  say  that  you  should  have  left  us  so  beautiful  a  thing 
as  that  gardoi." 

"  Does  not  your  son  find  himself  too  big  for  the  rooms 
at  Saks  Farm  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  complain.  He  thinks  it  all  beautiful. 
He  spends  most  of  the  day  in  the  large  bam  behind  the 
house  which  your  brother  so  kindly  let  him  convert 
into  a  studio.  I  spend  most  of  the  evenings  there  with 
him  because  the  Bluthner  piano  is  there.  It  is  a  concert 
grand,  too  large  for  any  of  the  rooms,  and  he  likes  me 
to  play  to  him." 

"  Ah,  you  play  ;  two  artists  at  Saks  Farm.  Worthy 
inmates  I  Much  better  than  one  old  woman.  But  now 
fjease  tell  me,  do  you  still  use  the  hop  manure  and  the 
soot  for  the  borders  ?  Young  Obadiah  will  tell  you  how 
good  it  is." 

"  Now  they  are  well  at  it,  it's  no  use  ;  you  won't  be 
aUe  to  get  a  word  in,"  Ella  said  to  Roedon. 

At  this  moment  the  bride  appeared  on  the  terrace. 
She  became  her  pale,  dove-coloured  and  [Hnk  costume 
as  perfectly  as  she  bad  her  bridal  robes. 
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"  Good-bye,  dear  Aunt  Susey,"  and  the  niece  bent 
over  the  chair  and  kissed  h^  aunt. 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear,"  was  the  equally  laconic  reply. 
Aunt  Susey  held  out  her  hand  with  cold  formality  to  Sir 
George  Featherstone,  who  followed  dose  behind  his 
wife.  A  swanu  of  guests  gathered  in  the  hall  to  witness 
the  departure  of  the  bride,  viiio  kissed  her  sbters,  her 
mother-in-law,  and  the  four  bridesmaids,  her  new  cousins, 
but  swept  through  the  rest  of  the  crowd  with  indifiemce. 

Sir  Geo^e  Featherstone's  family  chariot,  his  four 
greys  and  liveried  postilions,  were  ready  under  the 
portico  to  cany  his  last  luxury,  this  beautiful  bride,  a 
fifteen-mile  drive  to  a  mansion  in  Hampshire,  owned  by 
a  relative  who  had  lent  it  for  the  occasion ;  whence, 
after  a  few  days  sojourn,  a  start  was  to  be  made  for  the 
Italian  Lakes. 

"  What  a  comfort  to  get  away  from  that  crowd,"  was 
the  brid^room's  first  remark  as  the  chariot  rolled  away 
from  under  the  portico. 

"  Yes,  what  a  comfort  I  "  rejoined  the  bride.  "  Fanny 
gets  tc^ether  all  kinds  of  people  one  never  saw  or  heard 
of  before.    I  wish  papa  would  stop  it." 

"  You  stay  over  to^norrow  ?  "  Roedon  asked  as  he 
and  EUa  sauntered  back  to  the  terrace  towards  Aunt 
Susey's  chair. 

"  Yes,  Hark  goes  back  in  the  morning,  but  I  want 
another  day  with  Aunt  Susey.  I  shall  have  her  alone, 
too,  for  Fanny  and  Henry  depart  for  a  few  ni^ts  to 
Michelham  to  relieve  the  household  after  the  strain  of 
the  wedding — that's  her  idea." 

"  Do  you  want  Aunt  Susey  to  yourself  all  day  ?  " 

"  Mot  quite.    Come  over  to  luncheon." 

"  Thanks.    And  will  you  take  me  to  Sales  Farm  irtiile 
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Aunt  Soseiy  rests  after  hmcbeon  ?    Faulkner  has  joat 
asked  me." 
"  Yes.    Kitty  and  I  will  take  yon  over." 

"  Is  Kitty  here  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  I  have  been  here  a  fortnij^t.  As  if  I 
codM  exist  a  fortnight  without  Kitty,  even  with  Atmt 
Sosey  I" 

"  Annt  Susey  m  a  wonderful  attraction,"  said  Roedtm 
fflosiiigty.  "  Invalids  are  spared  a  great  deal,  for  they 
have  little  of  the  friction  of  active  life.  I  often  think 
how  nmdi  time  and  vitaUty  is  wasted  by  moving  about 
that  might  be  given  to  things  really  worth  dnng." 

"  I  like  moving,"  said  Ella.  "  I'm  never  so  happy  as 
vben  I  am  riding  Kitty,  and  there  is  plenty  of  moving 
in  that  vbea  she's  fresh." 

"  I  envy  you.  I'm  a  poor  creature,  lethargic  by 
nature.  It's  only  when  things  are  sufficiently  interesting 
and  stirring  that  I  am  fully  alive.  A  sort  of  unfortunate 
go-between  ;  not  enou^^  of  an  invalid  to  get  ofl  active 
friction  and  enoof^  of  one  to  be  stultified  by  it.  Now 
Annt  Sosey  is  so  fervently  engrossed  in  everything  she 
cares  for  she  never  remembers  she  has  any  aches  or  pains. 
You  come  first  with  her;  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Peiliaps  I  do — I  know  I  love 
her  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world." 

"  And  you  don  t  like  your  sister-in-law  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  disliking  her  : — she's  there." 

"  But  do  yon  not  dislike  her  being  there  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  there  now,  so  I  have  no  right  to  an  opinion." 

"  Where's  Marston  7  " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  he  has  gone  to  read  ;  it's  about  the 
time  he  always  reads — from  half-past  five  till  seven, 
irtien  he  taket  a  constitutional  before  dressing  for 
C 
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dinner.  Mark  always  does  Uk  same  thing  every  day  of 
his  life.  He  does  not  like  promiscuous  society,  so  he 
may  have  gone  to  read  earlier  to-day.  Every  week 
and  every  month  of  the  year  he  has  the  weeklies  and  the 
monthlies  to  get  throu^.  They  never  stop,  and  he 
never  stops,  and  there  are  such  a  number  I  Still  I 
believe  he  gets  throu^  them  all,  and  many  books 
besides," 

"  He  is  a  wonderful  man,"  and  Roedon  shook  his  head 
amazed  and  impressed  by  such  achievements.  "  He 
accomplishes  what  he  means  to  accomplish.  Few  of  as 
can  say  we  do  that." 

Everything  seemed  bright  and  pleasant  to  Ella  when 
talking  to  Roedon. 

"  Wien  do  you  read  ?  " 

"  Never,  except  a  novel  in  the  evening  to  make  me 
sleepy  when  there's  no  hunting.' 

"  Why  don't  you  read  ?  " 

"  Why  should  1 7  I'm  not  intellectual.  Mark,  I 
think,  prefers  women  who  don't  read.  He  never  talks 
about  books." 

"  But  for  your  own  amusement  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  to  do  anything  by  myself.  It  doesn't 
amuse  me.  Aunt  Susey's  reading  does  for  both  of  us. 
She  talks  atwut  the  things  she  reads  much  better  than 
the  books  teQ  them,  and  it  saves  trouble." 

"  Ah  !  Aunt  Susey  is  a  wonderful  person,"  Roedon 
reiterated,  nodding  t^  head  to  accentuate  this  fact. 

"  Isn'tsbel  "  Ella  answered  enthusiastically.  "  V/hea 
you  have  been  away  friHn  her  and  come  back  it's  like 
taking  in  something  very  good  wifli  every  Iweath.  I 
wonder  v/bat  it  is  ?  " 

"  3he  is  so  very  much  herself,  and  the  self  is  so  very 
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good.    Yon  feel  comfortable  and  intimate  with  b«r. 

She  always  gives  her  adorers  a  good  time — ex — cept " 

Roedon  stopped.  Ella  looked  into  his  eyes.  Hers 
twinkled,  so  did  his. 

They  had  now  returned  to  Aunt  Susey's  chair. 

"  Wiere  is  that  little  sister  of  yoois  ?  " 

"  Yes.  «4iere  is  Elaine  ?  "  And  Ella  looked  at  the 
vaiioQs  groaps  on  the  terrace  and  at  bridesmaids  who, 
with  attendant  swains,  were  descending  from  the  teiraoe 
by  the  centre  flight  of  steps  to  the  park  below.  "  I  can't 
see  her  anywhere." 

"  Pediaps  she  has  gone  to  her  own  perch.  Fetch  her 
down,  Ella,"  Aont  Susey  commanded. 

Fanny  Lavaine  tamed  to  Roedon. 

"  ^e  is  always  running  away  by  herself  Uke  that. 
If  she  has  not  a  proper  governess  and  a  regular  schoolroom 
she  will  become  more  eccentric  and  morbid.  Her 
father  spoils  her.  Something  really  ou^t  to  be  done 
about  her  education  to  make  her  like  other  people." 

"  Why  should  she  be  like  other  peofde  7  "  retorted 
Roedon.  She  looks  ^  too  nice  to  be  educated.  I 
should  think  her  own  way  of  gromng  would  be  better. " 

Fanny  suspected,  and  with  reason,  that  Roedon  did 
not  appreciate  her,  so  made  no  answer.  He  irritated  her. 
Any  admiration  expressed  for  Elaine  irritated  Fanny, 
tfaou^,  when  in  the  little  lady's,  company,  there  was 
something  in  her  dignified  and  reserved  manner  that 
in«vented  Fanny  giving  vent  to  her  irritation.  She 
turned  away  and  joined  guests  ^o  were  of  her  own 


Ella  went  into  the  house  in  search  of  her  sister. 
"  Elaine,"  she  called  as  she  reached  the  passage  in  the 
<dd  part  of  the  house.    No  answer.    She  walked  to  the 
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end  and  opened  the  sitting-room  door.  No  Elaine  there 
— but  as  ^e  shut  the  door  she  was  faced  by  her  coming 
down  the  staircase  from  the  garrets,  her  little  black  dog 
nnder  her  aim. 

"  There  you  are,  you  mite.  We  want  you  down- 
stairs. Aunt  Susey  sent  me  to  fetch  you."  And  EUa 
cau^t  the  sUf^t  white  figure  in  one  arm.  "  What  a 
queer  little  thing  it  is  to  go  up  into  the  garrets  in  its 
wedding  finely." 

"  I  was  not  in  the  garrets,  Ella.  I  was  at  the  window 
on  the  top  of  the  stairs." 

"Funnier  still,  Pussie.  But  come  now,"  and  with 
her  arm  dinging  round  the  child's  waist,  she  hurried 
her  along  the  passage.  Elaine  heard  a  buoyant  happy 
ring  in  Ella's  voice.  She  looked  up  into  her  face — 
there  was  colour  in  her  cheek  and  a  restless  joyfulness 
lit  her  grey  eyes. 

"  Here  she  is.    I  have  captured  her,  Aunt  Sosey." 

With  stifi  dignity  Elaine  walked  up  to  the  group  of 
guests  surrounding  Aunt  Suaey.  Her  expression  was 
that  of  absolute  reserve.  Sb.t  felt  the  while  miserably 
shy  aad  self-amsdous.  Mrs.  Faulkner  quickly  fathomed 
the  diild's  discomfiture,  and  stepped  towards  her. 

"  Hay  I  see  v^t  is  bdiind  the  wall  ?  The  archway 
seems  to  lead  to  something  else." 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  old  garden.  Will  you  come  and  see 
it  ?  "  and  they  disappeared  down  the  steps  at  the  end 
ot&e  terrace. 

Lady  Walshington's  carriage  had  been  announced. 
"  My  husband  must  come,"  said  that  lady.  "  We  shall 
have  tired  you  all  out  by  staying  so  long ;  but  it  is 
%  Harry's  faolt-^  is  so  agreeable." 

Lord  Walshington  foond  in  Su*  Harry's  talk  the 
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wwiftong  irtiii^  his  life  too  nniy  gave  him  now  that 
he  was  dielved.  He  still  enjoyed  die  echo  of  the  woild's 
irtiiTl  thxoo^  contact  with  dioK  who  w«re,  like  Sir 
HatTf ,  still  in  the  swing  of  it.  Reading— now  his  dUef 
occapation— was  but  a  poor  sabstitute  for  his  fonner 
work  viuch  had  controlled  and  governed  public  events. 
He  had  been  a  valuable  servant  to  the  State,  and  the 
Eact  that  his  valoe  had  been  appreciated  had  given  him 
keen  plettsore,  but  he  never  alluded  to  the  bitter  dis- 
^ipcnntment  he  felt  in  having  to  relinquish,  while  his 
mind  was  still  fresh  and  alert,  all  that  had  stimnlated 
his  vitality,  and  givok  zest  to  his  existence. 

&  Hatty,  adapting  his  pace  to  that  of  his  companion, 
had  been  slowly  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  with 
Lord  Waldiington  ;  they  were  turning  to  take  another 
saunter  along  the  terrace  vbexi  Sir  Harry  looked  at  his 
vatcfa.    He  started. 

"  I  did  not  Icnow  it  was  so  late,  the  time  has  flown 
bst — it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  a  talk  with  you, 
dear  Lend  Wahhington.  Will  you  allow  Henry  to  put 
you  into  your  cauiage.  Lady  Walshington  ?  "  he  said, 
hastening  to  the  group  still  lingering  round  Aunt  Susey's 
diair.  "Your  husband,  as  usual,  has  been  so  delightftil, 
that  the  time  has  flown,  but  I  have  to  return  to  London 
to-ni^t,  and  can  barely  catch  my  tnun." 

Elaine  ran  after  her  father  as  he  walked  quickly  away. 
"  Papa.  Mrs.  Faulkner  has  asked  me  to  go  to  Sales 
Fann  to-morrow  for  a  week.  May  I  go  ?  Everyone  is 
giring  from  here,  and  she  has  asked  Frisk  too.  I  should 
like  to  go." 

"By  all  means,  my  dtild.  Domey  can  drive  you 
over  in  your  cart.  Good-bye.  Take  care  of  yourself." 
He  kissed   her  gently,  and  huiiied  into  the  house. 
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^aine  was  the  strongest  link  with  that  past  «4uch  had 
bftn  absorbed  by  love  for  his  wife;  nothing  in  hia 
home  recalled  her  so  stron^y.  His  i»«seat  life  was  not 
now  absorbed  in  that  past,  but  the  reverence  he  still 
felt  for  it  inspired  a  special  tenderness  in  his  feeling 
for  the  child. 

"Kn  I  What  a  pity  it  is  your  father  never  thinks 
before  saying  yes  to  anything  and  ev^ything  Elaine 
asks,"  Mrs.  Henry  said,  addressing  Ella  as  she  heard 
Elaine  accepting  Mrs.  Faullaia''s  invitation.  "  I  think 
it  is  most  injudicious  to  allow  her  to  stay  with  people 
we  know  so  little  about.  What  can  he  expect  the  child 
to  become  if  she  is  given  no  regular  education  and  is 
allowed  to  be  intimate  with  artists  who  are  all  more  or 
less  Bohemians." 

EUa  was  in  the  happy  mood  which  induced  her  to 
wish  everyone  to  get  everything  they  wanted, 

"  The  Faillkners  look  quiet  enough  people,  Fanny, 
and  the  air  at  Sales  Fann  always  suited  Elaine  ^en  she 
stayed  there  with  Aunt  Susey.  If  she  does  not  find  it 
dull  I  do  not  see  why  she  should  not  go." 
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"  ^—  fan  of  a  cuiow  beauty,  that  remote  beanty  iriikh  may 

be  appttitended  oaly  by  tboae  irtio  have  loaght  tt  canfnlly ; 

«te,  startiag  iritb  acknowledged  type*  of  beanty,  Iiave  raflned 

ai  far  <m  tbcM  ai  tbeae  refine  upon  tbe  world  of  common  foriD." 

LaoNAKDo  DA  Vinci — Walixk  Patkk. 

When  Sir  George  Featherstone  and  his  bride  had  driven 
away  the  crowd  of  visitoiB  surged  back  from  the  hall 
into  the  nxxos  and  on  to  the  terrace.  The  bridesmaids, 
idio  with  their  groomsmen  had  clnstered  prominently 
together  to  perfonn  their  last  duty  to  the  bride,  kept 
en  Noe,  When  reaching  the  terrace  one  exclaimed, 
"  Let  us  get  the  boats  and  go  on  to  the  lake."  Elaine 
had  slipped  behind.  She  was  not  observed,  the  gay 
maidens  bdng  fall  of  their  own  proceedings. 

Elaine  had  a  companion  more  intimate  and  close  to 
her  than  any  human  being,  her  little  mongrel  Frisk. 
She  had  left  him  in  charge  of  her  old  nurse,  but  as  she 
passed  the  dining-room  ^e  saw  her  preparing  to  serve 
the  tea  with  the  other  maids. 

■■  Where  is  Frisk  ?  '* 

"  I  left  him  shot  up  in  your  room,  Uiss  Elaine,  as  I 
was  wanted  to  help  down  here  with  the  tea." 

Here  was  a  reastHi  for  escainng.  Frisk  would  want 
her.  Elaine  flew  up  the  big  staircase,  along  the  wide 
passage,  through  the  swing  door  to  her  rooms  in  the  old 
part  of  the  house.  Frisk  heard  her  footsteps,  so,  when 
she  opened  the  door,  he  was  sitting  bolt  uprigbt,  ears 
pricked  up,  head  on  oae  side,  Ustenit^.  He  flew  to  her 
rapturously.    Elaine  caught  him  up  in  her  arms  and  the 
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two  were  silly  together  for  some  happy  moments.  Then 
she  tucked  him  onder  her  ann,  ran  up  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  garrets,  and  threw  herself  down  on  the  window- 
sill  at  the  top  of  the  staiis.  Frisk  at  her  feet. 

A  litter  of  mongrel  puppies  had  been  bom  in  the 
stables.  All  had  been  drowned  save  Frisk,  who  was 
allowed  to  live  a  few  weeks  out  of  consideraticm  for  bis 
mother's  welfare.  Elaine  took  sugar  to  her  pony  every 
day,  and  while  in  the  stable  one  morning  ahe  heard  the 
ooachmsn  say,  "  Lassie  will  be  all  ri^  now.  That 
puppy  had  better  be  got  rid  of."  The  pnp}^  at  that 
momoit  was  dancing  gleefully  round  his  mother. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  kill  that  puppy,"  Saine 
exclaimed  indignantly. 

"  Wdl,  Hiss  Elaine,  urtiat's  the  use  of  keejung  it  ? 
It  ain't  anything.  It  ain't  a  setter,  and  it  ain't  a  sfUz, 
and  it  ain't  a  King  Charles— it's  a  regular  mongrel, 
and  if  he  goes  on  we  should  have  a  rare  race  of  mmgrels 
about  the  [dace  before  long." 

"  You  ore  not  to  kill  him,"  Elaine  said  peremptorily. 
"  I  shall  ask  Sir  Harry  to  let  me  have  him  indoors," 

She  ran  straight  to  her  fatho-,  and  had  but  to  ask  to 
be  promptly  granted  the  pnppy.  For  three  years  Fiidc 
and  Elaine  had  now  been  inseparaUe.  Frisk  alone 
shared  with  her  the  beat  moments  of  Iwr  life.  Many  of 
these  were  passed  on  the  sill  of  the  window  lighting  tb* 
passage  to  the  disused  attics.  Since  fire  had  destroyed 
all  the  house  save  the  south  front,  servants'  rooms  bad 
been  built  in  the  new  part  in  accordance  vnth  modem 
servants'  necessities,  and  these  fireless  attics  had  been 
uninhabited.  Here  Elaine  could  secure  solitude  Glared 
only  by  Frisk,  It  was  freedom  and  rest  to  lie  on  thi-. 
wiiulow-sill  beyond  the  reaclt  of  the  proceedings  that 
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were  Hk  daily  oonise  of  tvcats  in  her  father's  estaUbh- 
aattaL  The  dabby  paint  of  the  casement,  the  n^lected 
floor  of  the  passage  where  dust,  moth  and  spider-web 
bad  to&ed  the  deal  boards  to  a  dirty  grey — these  de- 
pieiaing  sorronndings  she  ignored.  Out  beyond  the 
viodow  were  beautiful  things.  Towards  ninset  on 
fine  evenings  the  landscape  would  be  ablaze  with  glow- 
in^li^it.  Golden-green  meadows  and  purple-shadowed 
woods  stietcfaed  away  to  the  slopes  of  hills  rising  blue 
agunst  the  hoiinm.  On  the  slcy-line  isunediately  under 
the  blase  of  the  sun,  the  flowing  edge  of  upland  down 
suddenly  rose  to  a  hill-top  crowned  by  a  circle  of  Scotch 
fin  of  ancient  tnrth.  This  group  of  trees,  known  an 
Friar's  Clnmp,  was  a  landmark  seen  frmn  far  and  wide. 
A  stnnted  wind-worn  network  of  foliage  spread  a  leafy 
roof  awKT  the  doster  of  trunks  supporting  it.  Elaine 
had  watched  many  a  beautiful  sunset  from  this  perch. 
Sittoe  her  diSdhood  she  had  interwoven  than  with 
Friar's  Qump  into  fancies  of  her  own.  At  times  gold 
and  crinuan  sides  wonld  bum  nmnd  and  throuf^  the 
trees,  piercing  them  with  such  fiery  light  that  nothing 
but  a  tracery  at  lines  was  visible  ; — on  other  evenings 
the  trees  stood  out  definite  and  dark — sentinels  guarding 
the  hiU-top — against  dear,  crystalline  spaces  of  daffodil 
sl^  irtieiein  yet  brighter  jewels  of  sunlit  dond  floated 
like  hi^  It^ts  in  a  topaz.  Each  stem  and  group  of 
fcAage  would  form  a  distinct  silhouette  of  fantastic 
9ba|K  reaeDiUing,  Elaine  fancied,  faces  of  men,  animals, 
dragtms  or  masks,  at  times  terrific,  at  times  grotesque, 
■OBoetinies  comical ;  the  face  of  an  old  toothless  man,  a 
sa^rr,  a  pn^te  with  a  high  nose  and  a  cruel  mouth  like 
that  ot  the  mask  in  the  copy  of  an  Italian  arabesque 
hapgJTigr  in  the  passage  by  the  Ubrary  door :    another 
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would  take  the  line  of  a  Boating  drapery  on  a  figure 
leaning  fonmid  as  in  the  piint  of  Guido's  "  Aurora  "  on 
the  wall  in  her  father's  study. 

Elaine  had  lived  her  sixteen  years  not  unhappily 
when  alone  with  her  own  ideas,  or  when  [daying,  singing, 
or  drawing  ptctoies  out  of  her  head — but  she  was 
rarely  quite  happy  when  with  other  people,  being  self- 
conscious  and  shy.  She  was  far  from  ctmceited,  and 
did  not  think,  because  she  felt  so  unlike  the  people  she 
lived  with,  that  they  were  commonplace  and  she  superior. 
On  the  contrary,  she  thou^t  herself  probably  queer,  for 
when  for  a  moment  she  foigot  herself,  and  lost  her  re- 
serve, her  sisters  would  not  take  anything  she  said 
seriously,  but  as  sontrthing  quaint  and  comical.  Her 
sensations  would  often  be  very  vivid,  but  she  could  give 
no  explanation  of  them  to  herself  or  to  anycoe  else. 
When  the  Viouiese  band  had  played  that  vrild  3av 
music  she  had  felt  out  of  ha  ordinary  self— the  sdf  so 
wearied  by  contact  with  the  crowd  of  wedding  guests. 
In  truth  she  had  ctnne  into  her  own  heritage  for  thoae 
montents,  the  pow^  of  feeling  keen  delight  in  music, 
but  was  frightened  back  to  the  false  self  created  by  as 
imposed  conventional  life  when  meeting  the  fixed  gaoe 
of  the  poet  and  the  patnto*.  Had  her  mother  lived  she 
could  have  sympathised  with  Elaine  s  sensations,  and 
exjJained  than  to  her,  since  it  was  from  her  the  child 
had  inherited  the  keen  emotions  which  beautiful  colour, 
form  and  music  aroused  in  her.  No  one  of  ha-  family 
now  had  the  key  to  ndk>ck  Elaine  s  nature  to  hwself . 
Ella  felt  a  warm  nsterly  affection  for  her,  nevertheless 
did  not  understand  the  artist  in  the  diild,  or  the  signs 
of  an  originality  that  na^t  develop  into  something 
notaUe.    Often  a  strange  desolate  sense  of  loneliness 
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tMtiKd'Eluiie  ufaen  orer-tind  by  the  itnsig  flowing 
Ht  t&.  fam^  life.  C^oMs  woold  flit  abont  her  inner 
sdt-not  wandoing  g^wsts  that  frighten  the  soper* 
stiticpo^  but  ^kosts  that  bionght  with  them  tnHJTty 
of  xne  pcevious  udst^ce,  a  vague  hint  of  something 
in  heisdf  she  could  neither  ignore  nor  actoalise,  i^o- 
dncng  a  yeanung  vrtiich  die  word  £fMtmMA  best  deacribcflt 
Not  only,  sively,  do  the  young,  between  the  stages  of 
chfldhood  and  man  or  woounhood,  often  experience  this 
Btimmek,  but  those  of  any  age  when  yearnings  to  pierce 
the  unknowable  seize  a  nature,  or  when  shadows  ckwe 
in  nmad  a  life  from  vrtiidi  interest  in  material  matters 
wane,  and  vagne  inidings  of  things  not  of  this  woild 
become  awakened,  but  cannot  be  seized  as  distinct 
poBseaiooa  for  the  comforting  of  the  soul.  Elaine  fdt 
this  Heimmek  when  her  vitality  was  j^ysically  over- 
strained. It  was  the  result  of  hec  deeper  nature  not 
having  ssfl&dent  soU  wherein  to  spread  and  express  itself. 
Only  when  it  was  fed  by  mosic,  the  sight  of  beauty,  or 
the  soiae  of  jxty,  did  she  feel  folly  ahve. 

Sic  waft  uikoODScions  of  the  fact  that  her  appearance 
coidd  tnqnre  admiration.  She  perceived  that  her  sisters 
wne  admired  for  their  beauty ;  she  admired  then 
hcodf,  and  recognised  that  she  was  quite  unlike  her 
siitera.  She  had  not,  like  thcsn,  the  commanding 
appearance  and  carriage  that  obviously  claimed  admira- 
tioD  from  everyone,  and  almost  awe  from  servants,  shop- 
Iteepem  and  the  middle-class  generally,  except  frcnn  those 
«f  aocialbfticthectties  wlio  rexnt  the  distincttoQ  in  q>pear- 
aace  and  manners  irtucfa  secure  this  servitude  and 
denotes  the  stamp  of  the  "  npper  classes."  There  was 
about  Elaioe  a  something  that  a  commonplace  opinion 
insbt  **«^aff  as  "rather  queer,"  but  that  would 
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»8cai«  a  hold  tnt  the  imaginatian  of  those  who  pcroeive 
in  it  a  "  remote  beauty  "  beyond  ordinary  types.  The 
little  figure  lying  on  the  shabby  window-sill  and  kioking 
out  on  the  raidant  landscape,  with  the  little  black 
mongrel  at  her  feet,  was  not  a^ressively  aristocratic 
in  appearance,  but  it  was  a  unique  specimen,  not 
obviously  fitting  into  any  acknowledged  classificatioii, 
a  flower,  neither  of  the  gtuden  nor  of  the  hot-house,  but 
rather  breathing  the  rare,  pure  air  of  a  inountain>nde — 
a  harebell,  wild  pink,  or  eyesbri^t.  A  shock  of  crisp 
waves  glittered  round  her  small  head.  Like  the  hair  of 
youths  and  angels  in  early  Florentine  art,  it  spang  out 
and  formed  a  brilliant  golden  crown,  not  hiding  throat 
or  forehead,  but  shadowing  their  transparent  fairness  in 
pearly  grey.  Blue  eyes,  set  in  large  orbs,  looked  out 
tivBi  arching  eyebrows  with  a  wondering,  questioning 
gate,  at  once  childlike  and  mystifying.  No  sharp  lines 
defined  her  features  ;  the  faint  pink  of  the  cheeks,  lips 
and  nostrils  blended  softly  with  a  cream-white  com- 
plexion ;  it  was  a  puzzling  countenance,  exciting  con- 
jectures as  to  the  inner  nature  of  the  strange  child.  A 
poet  might  have  be«i  inspired  to  the  weaving  of  verses 
on  the  little  figure  as  it  lay  listlessly  on  the  mndow-sill. 
From  the  waving  ripples  of  the  golden  locks  down  to 
the  dainty  white  satin  toe  tip  stretched  over  the  edge 
of  the  seat,  the  little  creature  was  finely  made.  With 
cameo-jilK  finish  her  slender,  rounded  throat  and  aims 
appeared  out  of  a  gossamer  maze  of  frills  and  furbelows, 
the  decorations  of  her  brideanaid's  dress — "  old  ivory 
and  wild  roses  "  amidst  films  of  morning  mist — the  pink 
flushed  tip  of  a  shell  washed  round  by  spray  of  sea  foam. 
Frisk,  the  black  mongrel,  and  a  twig  of  flowering-myrtle, 
a  relic  of  the  bride's  posy,  were  the  only  dark  q>ots  in 
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tiie  picture.  This  spray  lay  loosely  between  sli^t 
fingers  and  shone  out  in  relief  against  transparent 
folds  of  chiffon,  as  might  have  glistened  a  choice  jewel 
and  enamel  trinket  ingeniously  wrought  by  the  hand  of 
xne  old  worker  in  the  craft. 

That  her  appeaxance  could  have  inspired  a  poet  was 
an  idea  that  wotild,  have  been  discounted  by  Elaine  as 
inciedalously  absurd.  Nevertheless,  it  was  her  fate  to 
inspire  a  poet's  fancy,  and  the  Viennese  band  had  struck 
the  first  notes  whicb  preluded  the  romance. 
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CHAPTER  III 

"  UnbMXunins  forwardneM  ofteaer  proceed*  team  ^nomnce 
than  Impodence." — Gkbvoxb. 

The  equipage  and  servants  reflected  the  social  distinc- 
tion of  its  occupants  as  the  hi^-stepping,  well-bred 
pair  of  bays  rolled  the  large  barouche  of  the  ex- 
Ambassador  along  the  drive  throu^  the  park  of 
Frampton  Meadows,  their  coats  shinmg  like  copper  in 
the  warm  li^t  of  late  afternoon. 

"  There's  another  sacrifioe  on  the  altar  of  the  pride  of 
life,  the  landed  proprietor's  interests :  a  second  beautiful 
woman  Lavaine  selling  herself  for  a  great  country  estate, 
the  most  respectable  and  time-worn  source  of  wealth." 

Ernest  Roedon  propounded  this  sentiment  as  he  drew 
the  dust  cover  over  his  knees. 

"  And,  as  weddings  go,  a  very  suitable  union," 
answered  Lord  Walsldngton.  "  Both  the  Lavaine  girls 
have  made  as  suitable  a  marriage  as  you  could  find. 
They  are  the  best  type  of  young  women  constituted  to 
preade  over  large  establishments  in  the  country  in 
England.  You  could  not  easily  find  two  finer  specimens 
with  thoroughly  well-bred  manners,  whether  in  the 
hunting  field,  at  a  county  ball,  or  doing  the  honours  of 
their  home.  Mark  Marston  and  George  Featherstone 
are  lucky  men,  and  Ella  and  Evelina  Lavaine  lucky 
women,  I  take  it." 

"  Sorry  I  can't  agree  with  you.  I  think  Mrs.  Marston 
is  worthy  of  something  better  than  that  dry  stick 
Marston  v^ose  aim  in  life  is  to  educate  himself  beyond 
endurance  ;  and  the  beautiful  Evelina  than  that  spoilt 
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boy  Featherstone,  engrossed  in  radng ;  but  I  am  not 
sari»ised  at  beautiful  ladies  committing  any  foUy,  the 
gma  fact  being  dearly  established  that  Hrs.  Henry 
Lavaine  has  once  and  for  good  taken  possession  of 
Frampton  Meadows.  I  can  understand  any  crime  being 
comnutted  if  the  alternative  involved  living  there  under 
her  rule." 

LoKD  Walshihgton;  "Surely  the  poor  lady  deserves 
no  such  drastic  severity.  She  may  not  be  exactly 
'  the  thing,'  but  she  is  successful.  She  knows  what  she 
wants  and  gets  it.  One  need  not  be  hard  npcm  her  for 
using  her  faculties,  though  they  are  not  of  the  fiiFt 
order," 

RoEDOH :  "  Oh,  but  I  owe  her  any  number  of  grudges. 
There  is  some  hidden  malignant  force  in  her.  She  ia 
such  an  active  bore.  How  often  has  she  spoilt  a  good 
time  !  When  we  were  at  our  best,  headed  by  Aunt 
Susey,  Mrs.  Lavaine  appears  and  instantly  the  fire  is 
quenched  1  All  our  little  sparks  put  out  I  I  don't 
know  bow  she  does  it,  but  at  the  appearance  of '  Fanny  ' 
our  faculty  for  amusing  one  another  dropG  down  to 
zero.  Even  Aunt  Susey  shuts  up.  And  '  Fanny ' 
always  does  appear.  I  am  sure  she  thinks  there  is  a 
good  time  going  on,  and  that  she  is  intention^y  kept 
out  of  it.  One  has  to  be  civil  when  one  feels  disgusted. 
No.  No,  nothing  is  too  bad  for  '  Fanny.'  She  has 
spoilt  one  of  the  nicest  houses  in  En^and.  What  a 
herd  ^le  collected  to-day  !  " 

"  Come,  that  is  not  all  righteous  indignation,  Ernest. 
Isn't  it  that  she  interferes  with  a  pleasant  flirtation 
»ith  handsome  Mrs.  Marstoa  ?  " 

"  She  interferes  with  everything  that  is  pleasant  and 
improving,"  retorted  Roedon.    "  She  makes  one  quite 
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vulgar  ;  one  resents  things  better  not  noticed,  because 
she  gets  her  way  by  doing  things  no  decent  person 
would  do.  She  has  comi^etely  spoilt  the  atmos[^ere  of 
the  place.  By  dint  of  sheer  cunning  and  bluntness  ^e 
has  established  herself  finally  as  mistress  of  Frampton 
Meadows.  She  drives  Sir  Harry  to  London  whenever 
h«  can  make  an  excuse  for  escaping ;  she  has  driven 
away  his  two  daughters  permanently,  and  I  iwophesy 
the  youngest  daughter  will  presently  do  something  to 
get  out  of  her  way.  She  does  not  mind  being  hated  as 
long  as  she  can  play  mistress  over  that  laige  establish- 
ment and  show  ofE  before  troops  of  neighbours." 

Lord  Walshihctoh  :  "  Ah,  there  is  that  third 
dauf^ter  I  You  might  still  step  m  Ernest,  and  save  a 
Lavaine  from  perdition.  Poor  Fanny  I  She  is  a  square 
p^  in  a  round  hole,  and  the  square  an^es  grate~4mt 
you  can't  blame  her  for  liking  the  round  hole.  It  gives 
her  importance  and  every  comfort." 

"  What  nonsense  you  are  talking,  Ernest,"  Baroness 
von  Rndendorf  said  in  a  pleasant  unmoved  voice.  "  I 
think  the  Lavaines  lucky  young  women.  Mr.  Haiston 
took  me  into  luncheon  and  made  himself  very  pleasant, 
and  I  think  yoa  are  quite  absurd  in  talking  like  that 
about  Mrs.  Henry  Lavaine.  I  understand  she  manages 
the  establishment,  and  everything  was  very  well  done 
to-day." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Sophie,"  Lady  Waldiixtgtoa 
said  more  energetically.  "  There  was  nothing  you  could 
really  criticise,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  of  English 
entertainments  in  the  country  ;  as  a  rule  you  find  things 
done  in  such  a  slovenly  way.  Nothing  was  new,  of 
coiu'se,  but  no  one  expects  to  find  that  where  Gunter 
always  does  things  as  they  have  been  done  a  thousand 
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tines  bilere— bat  there  was  bo  tutdi  anywhets,  tlie 
awing  was  perfect,  all  the  arrangements  went  swin- 
aincly,  and  the  campaay,  it  appears,  had  to  thank  Mia» 
Lavaine  for  oU  this." 

Thus  *i^Up^   the  inmates  of  the  ox^mhaMwlor's 
'  hoiDOcheaa  it  rolled  impressively  along  the  coimtiyiMito 
to  Ashobue. 

A  sturdy  cob  drew  Mrs.  Faolkner  and  her  sob  in  a 
hooded  phaeton  along  another  road  to  Sales  Fann. 

"  It  is  a  curious  and  amusing  experience  to  b&vs  a 
kwk  into  a  world  so  difEerent  from  ours,"  rgmarkad 
Faulkner  as  be  gave  a  touch  (rf  the  whip  to  the  delibetatc 
oob.  "  The  old  order  is  chaaging  cv«n  there,  but  not  in 
our  directiost,  is  it  ?  " 

"No — the  innovations  are  not  in  titeUoe  of  thaiwQle 
fife  or  o{  work.  What  a  crowd  of  neigUwon  was 
gathered  together  I " 

"  Yes,  and  how  many  people  it  must  take  for  suA  a 
fimction  to  come  ofi  and  work  its  machinery  as  weH  at 
it  went.  These  lai^  establinhmaits  are  like  Uttle 
kingdocBs..  Bot  the  inmates  of  Frampton  Meadows  an 
deh^bii  people,  at  least  Sir  Harry,  Miaa  tavaine— 
th^  call  Aunt  Susey,  in  her  chair — Mis.  Haraton  and 
Oat  cuiiously  interesting  child  comes  to  ns  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  del^tful.  What  wore  you  thinking  M  wfaea 
Sir  Harry  ran  oS  in  a  hurry  to  catch  a  train  ?  " 

"Whydoyooask?  " 

"  Because  I  ahnys  know  when  you  have  viuont,  my 
dear.  Yon  are  not  seeing  the  things  present.  Smne 
scene  flashed  across  your  inner  li^iL  I  atwaya  see  in 
yoor  eyes  irtien  th^  come." 

"  Do  you  temember  a  dever  rascal  vho  drank  and 
was  a  btute  to  abeaotiful  Scotch  wife?  " 
P 
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"  Yes,  you  asked  me  to  go  to  see  her.    She  was  very 

beautiful  and  very  unhappy.  I  do  not  remembcnr 
seeing  the  rascal.  But  what  made  you  think  of  them 
when  Sir  Hairy  hurried  off  ?  " 

"When  the  rascal  was  outlawed  and  lan  off 
somewhere,  some  of  the  artists  ^o  knew  him  said  Sir 
Hany  had  helped  her  to  get  a  separation.  Some  went 
so  f^  as  to  say  the  rascal  had  c^ed  out  someirtieie  in 
Mexico  and  that  Sir  Harry  had  married  her.  More 
tumours  added  that  Sir  Harry  had  married  her,  bat  it 
was  found  out  the  husband  was  not  dead  ;  then  all  the 
rumours  began  contradicting  one  another,  and  peopfe 
left  off  believing  or  renmnbeiing  anything,  bat  at  Hue 
time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  studio  gossip  aboat  it  few 
the  rascal  was  quite  uncommonly  clever." 

"  Yes,  but  what  was  the  vision  you  saw,  Luke  ? 
Mrs.  Harston  said  '  Mr.  Faulkner  looks  as  if  he  were 
seeing  a  ^lost.' " 

"  The  ghost  was  a  scene  I  came  upon  in  that  upstairs 
—half-garret,  half-studio  they  lived  in  when  Rangwell 
was  doing  illustrations  for  Hodson's  magazine.  I  had 
made  an  illustration  to  a  poem  for  it,  and  when  I  took 
it  to  Hodson  he  told  me  they  could  not  get  Rangwell's 
work  out  of  him.  It  put  them  out  horribly.  They 
asked  me  if  I  could  do  something  in  the  matter  as  he 
might  attoid  to  me.  He  never  even  answered  thdr 
letters.  I  promised  to  call,  walked  strai^t  from  Albe- 
marle Street  to  the  dingy  house  in  Charlotte  Street  and 
climbed  a  steep  staircase  to  their  nxnns.  Now  comes 
the  scene.  As  I  reached  the  door  I  heard  a  loud  angry 
voice,  a  shuffling,  then  a  scream.  My  knock  was  not 
beard  and  so  I  opened  the  door  and  saw  Rangwell,  his 
face  full  of  drunken  rage,  standing  over  his  wife  \^o  was 
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cToochiog  on  a  sofa,  one  of  his  hands  dendting  ber 
wrist,  the  other  raised  to  hit  her — that  was  the  scene, 
mother." 

"  But  go  on.    What  h^ipened  then  ?  " 

"  Rangwell  cried  oat, 'What  the  h do  yon  want?" 

Of  coarse  he  was  dnmlc ;  but  he  let  go  his  wife's  wrist, 
and  sullenly  turned  away  from  her.  I  told  him  that 
Hodson  wanted  the  work  he  promiaed  them,  and  that  if 
te  was  ready  I  would  t^lke  it  to  them.  Rangwell  be^an 
fumbling  among  the  papers  and  drawing  materials  on 
the  table.  '  There  is  one,*  and  I  seized  a  pen-and-ink 
drawing  from  the  chaos.  Eventually  I  went  off  with 
feoT.  two  full'page  illustrations  and  two  tail  pieces — very 
clever  work." 

"  Is  there  anything  more  curious  than  the  way 
memories  are  started  ?  "  Mrs.  Faulkner  said  after  a 
minute's  silence.  "  Sir  Hany  was  not  in  that  scene, 
and  yet  bis  hurrying  away  started  the  vision." 

"  Yes,  but  I  heard  he  had  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
that  poor  woman,  there  was  the  link." 

"  I  wonder  irtiat  has  beomie  of  her  ?  Had  Sir  Harry 
married  ber  we  should  sorely  have  heard  of  it  in  th^ 
neigfabourhood.  9ie  was  beautiful — ^that  type  of  Scotch 
wranan  vrtio,  yon  say,  Luke,  comes  near  to  the  Greek 
type,  but  she  tud  more  sensitiveness  about  the  month 
ttian  I  ever  saw  in  any  Greek  art.  I  was  much  stmck 
with  ber  beauty,  and  ranonber  her  distinctly.  It  was 
a  pathetic  face,  ^le  looked  utterly  wretched,  but  gave 
no  bint  in  words  of  her  misery." 
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"  He  who  hu  followed  ap  those  natural  laws  of  averaton  and 
desire,  readering  then  more  and  more  aathorltative  by  constant 
obedleBce  eo  aa  to  detiw  pleacare  alwMjrs  tern  that  wUeb  God 
oiigfaiallr  fnteodad  sbonld  give  hfan  plauare,  and  who  detivca 
the  giflateat  poadUe  sum  of  pleosnrD  bom  any  givea  object,  la  a 
man  of  taste.  The  temper  bj'  which  rij^t  taste  is  fonned  is 
cbaracteriaticaDy  patient.  The  pleasure  idiicb  It  has  in  tbinp 
that  It  fliids  true  and  good  is  so  great  tbat  It  cannot  possibly  be 
led  aside  by  «B7  tricks  of  fashion,  or  dlaeaseaotfvani^;  itcaonot 
be  cnmped  hi  Hs  conchiaions  by  portiaUtiM  and  hypocristai ; 
its  visions  and  its  delists  ar«  too  penetrating,  too  living,  for  any 
wUte-waahed  object  or  shallow  fonntaio  long  to  endore  or  supply. 
It  clasps  all  ttiat  it  loves  so  hard  that  it  crashes  if  it  be  hollow. 
— ^JoHit  RoacDi. 

Sir  Harry  knew  little  of  Ehine  s  inner  life,  but  slw 
was  predons  to  him.  He  traced  in  her  an  echo  of  the 
delicate  strain  which  had  charmed  and  fascinated  him 
in  his  wife — that  peculiar  quality  of  refinement,  choice 
and  loveable,  absolutely  tmtamished  by  any  contact 
with  the  woiid,  a  quaUty  unlike  any  that  ^'<M''"C"*Th^ 
his  own  dominant  and  powerful  race. 

Elaine  and  ho*  old  nurse  were  the  sole  inmates  of 
that  part  of  the  house  that  had  escaped  the  fire  except 
vtiat  Aunt  Sus^  paid  her  aimual  visits  to  Fiampton 
Meadows  after  ^  had  left  Soles  Fann.  Elatna  had 
implored  her  father  to  let  her  have  the  upper  roans  as 
her  own  after  they  had  been  given  up  as  nurseries. 

It  was  Sir  Harry's  wife  who  had  saved  the  old  part  of 
the  house  from  destruction  when  the  rest  of  it  had  been 
burnt  down  and  rebuilt  after  another  model. 
3« 
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^  man  or  woman  Lavaine,  a  family  of  an  ancieat 
Nonaan  stock,  had  ever  ^tkd  down  contentedly  to 
had  the  passive  life  of  an  En^ish  sqoire.  Lavaines 
had  mostly  married  beautiful  wmnen.  Beauty,  like 
■mey,  often  seeks  its  like.  These  had  required  a  inder 
»ea  than  a  eountiy  nei^botuiwod  «4ierein  to  shine. 
Rrampton  Meadows,  therefore,  was  the  family  reddenoe 
for  the  shooting  and  hunting  seasons  only.  Bttt, 
when  with  quick  railway  services  tnaa  LondcHi  tbe 
fasluoii  came  in  to  treat  residences  in  tbe  bnoe  coimtMS 
as  snborban  Teaorts  to  which  ridi  Londoners  could  go 
cvfiy  day  or  at  least  for  every  week-«id,  Sir  Harry  had 
yidded  at  once  to  his  bride's  wish  to  live  in  the  oountiy, 
and  resolved  to  re-constnict  tbe  part  of  the  bouse 
dcstroQ'ed  by  fiie,  with  a  new  to  make  it  bis  princ^al 
boDie,  and  to  sell  bb  house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  The 
work  was  to  be  carried  on  dming  a  kmg  boneymoon  spent 
among  the  Italian  lakes  and  in  Italy,  Sir  Harry  had 
unfortunately  faDen  into  tbe  bands  of  a  fa^onable 
architect  a;id  his  attendant  landscape  gardener,  whose 
tastos  shewed  a  preference  for  the  imposing  rather  titan 
for  the  beautiful.  A  giand  modem  classical  mansion 
was  erected  on  the  diief  portion  of  the  old  manor  house, 
and  the  landscape  gardener  had  transfomied  tbe 
meadovdands  into  a  regulation  park.  Hedges  were  cut 
down,  and  the  meadows,  hitherto  tbe  happy  resort  <rf 
TtHage  diildren  in  search  of  wildflowers  and  Uadt- 
berries,  were  expanded  into  a  park  of  uninterrupted 
grassland.  The  ripfding  stream,  a  blue  ribbon  under  the 
summer  Ay,  curving  about  in  the  green  fields,  bridged 
over  now  and  again  by  a  plank,  was  taken  in  hand,  and 
farced  from  wandering  in  its  own  gentle  fashion — 
d  in  at  otte  place,  let  out  at  another,  till  eventually 
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it  assumed  the  fonn  of  an  "  omam^ital  lake."  Uany 
were  the  beautiful  things  destroyed  in  the  transfonna- 
tion.  A  rich  border  of  reeds,  grasses  and  vild  flowas 
had  followed  the  winding  course  of  the  water.  As  spring 
came  round  diunps  of  ^ning  golden  king-cups  had 
shone  forth  jewel-bn^t  above  their  full-sapped  foliage. 
When  spring  relaxed  into  mid-summer  the  stream  could 
be  seen  but  by  a  glisten  or  sparkle  here  and  there,  so 
crowded  were  the  spikes  of  flufiy  cream-white  meadow- 
sweet, feathering  softly  among  blooms  of  purple  loose- 
strife, willow  herb  and  deUcate  mazes  of  cow-parsley, 
while  determined  sword-blades  of  iris-leaves  guarded 
the  courtly  golden  fleur-de-lys.  A  tangle  of  delicate 
things  of  lower  growth,  bedecked  by  stars  of  turquoise- 
blue  foiget-me-nots,  crept  low  along  the  water's  edge. 
All  this,  in  its  modest  loveliness,  was  ruthlessly  banished 
and  replaced  by  nurserymen's  shrubs,  symmetrically 
grown  bu^es  of  rhododendron  and  laurel  [danted  at 
stated  distances  on  the  edge  of  the  artifidal  lake. 

This  transfonnation  was  ready  for  Sir  Harry  and  Lady 
Lavaine  on  their  return  from  the  Continent.  It  re- 
mained only  to  settle  what  should  be  done  with  the  part 
of  the  house  that  had  survived  the  fire.  This  consisted 
of  a  frontage  looking  south  over  the  original  flower 
garden  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  an  ancient  sundial. 
A  bw  brick  wall,  roofed  by  stone  oo|»ng,  ran  round  two 
sides  of  the  garden.  On  the  east  side  it  was  closed  ia  by 
a  higher  wall  against  which  fruit  trees  were  nailed. 
Opposite  the  sundial  the  low  wall  was  broken  by  a 
fli^t  of  steps  leading  into  a  shadowed  orchard.  Tbe 
building  contained  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
hitherto  appropriated  by  the  masters  and  mistresses  of 
Frampton  Meadows.    Over  these  were  the  nurseries 
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•ad  schoolroom  of  fonner  Lavaine  children.  Above 
woe  the  servants'  attics  and  a  lumber  nxHn  where  old 
disDsed  posBesaions  were  stored  away,  accumulations  of 
no  possible  use  to  anyone,  and  yet  ju'eserved  for  lack  of 
coaiage  in  any  head  of  the  family  to  sentence  their  final 
eaecntioa.  Most  of  us  know  such  mummy-Uke  remnants 
of  the  past,  lliey  exercise  a  kind  oi  tyranny.  No  one 
dares  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  them.  Old  bird  cages 
iritfa  a  bent  wire  and  a  foot  or  two  missing,  dislocated 
wodi-boxes,  ornaments  too  incomplete  to  be  on  show, 
pceaents  from  India  tarnished  and  forlorn — all  things 
not  attractive  enough  to  be  "done  up,"  yet  hoarded 
together,  and,  in  well-ordered  setablishments,  carefully 
wia{^>ed  np  by  the  housekeeper  in  brown  paper — 
hvboaring,  nevertheless,  the  dust  of  ages  and  the  moth 
of  the  Huunent, 

Ob  their  return  to  England  a  meeting  was  arranged  to 
take  fiaiot  at  Frampt<»i  Meadows  between  Sir  Henry 
and  Lady  Lavaine  and  Mr.  Langhome,  the  architect. 
After  all  the  perfections  of  the  new  building  had  been 
exhibited  Mr.  Lan^ome  conducted  Sir  Harry  and  Lady 
Lavaine  to  the  sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
M  house. 

"  Oh,  how  dianning  I  "  exclaimed  the  lovely  bride  as, 
opposite  the  door  by  which  they  had  entered,  she  saw 
the  c^  garden  through  the  windows  opening  down  to 
the  grouod.  It  was  Hay  time.  Freely  grown  branches 
^  the  true  tdd  damask  rose,  untouched  by  the 
pnmer's  knife,  draped  the  sundial,  bunches  of  amethyst 
gtyoene  with  scanty  amber  foliage  fell  from  smooth 
giey  stems  twisted  under  the  coping  of  the  old  brick 
wall,  lovely  in  pink  and  purple  tints,  and  stained  silver, 
gold  and  Cffangc  by  lichen  and  damp  mosses  of  ancient 
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growtli.  A  few  eaily  blooms  of  cream  ivory  Gloire  tts 
Dijon  roses  escaped  above  the  wall.  Bdow  the  stained 
brick-work  foniKd  a  worthy  background  for  closely- 
packed  Uossoms  of  brilliant  Giinese  scariet  pyms 
japtmica.  Beyond  was  the  orchard  sparkling  with 
countless  pink  and  i^te  Uossoms  and  carpeted  by  soft- 
s^ndowed  grass  ^ot  through  by  darts  of  gddes  light. 
In  the  fulness  of  her  joy  as  the  happiest  of  brides  this 
wealth  of  early  sommer  beatity  seemed  to  faer  a  welcmne 
to  a  perfect  home.  An  atmosphere  of  long-ago  days 
tang  about  the  garden  like  a  charm,  stealing  tenderly 
throBgh  the  young  vigour  of  springtide,  and  seeming  to 
v^Rceirt  a  Hiik  with  her  present  life  of  love  and  hai^dness 
to  that  of  tiie  ancestors  of  ber  treasnied  lord. 

She  located  fn»n  the  garden  around  the  room,  far 
generations  used  as  a  drawing-room.  The  curtains  were 
down  and  the  fomiture  was  covered  up,  but  there  re- 
■Buned  the  eld  decorations  of  walls  and  «^ings,  wfaidi, 
irifli  thoae  <rf  the  adjoining  bednxxn  and  dressing^tKiin. 
had  been  designed  by  the  brothers  Adam.  They  waie 
pattenied  in  cream-white  rdief  on  faint  graezi,  peadi 
and  lavender  grounds,  coknits  softened  by  time  and  Hm 
rays  of  light  that  had  for  many  years  glowed  aa  them 
from  the  southern  sky.  Festoons  of  beads  tied  op  with 
crinkled  bows  made  a  frieze  below  the  ceiling ;  losenge- 
shaped  spaced  on  the  walls  were  framed  in  by  deUcatc 
designs  ia  cream-white  relief.  QiA  French  gilt  sconoea 
were  backed  against  the  walls  in  the  centre  of  tacit  panel. 
AH  c^cnce  daintiness  herself,  Rosalind  LavaJne  waa 
enc^ianted  by  the  grace  in  design  and  haimenions 
<!douring  d  these  decorations. 

"  How  channing,"  she  repeated,  and  kioked  «p  into 
Sir  Harry's  face,  certain  that  he  would  Kympathise  with 
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ta  IB  Imx  •dnaration.  He  responded  with  a  smile, 
flMn  alertly  tnined  to  the  bnaness  in  hand. 

"  Now,  Mr.  "Lai^ome,  tell  os  what  yon  propose  to 
do  with  this  old  portion  of  the  house  ?  " 

Hr.  Langhome  was  bending  over  a  table  and  rolling 
ODt  idaus  on  thick  white  paper.  He  flattened  these  out 
and  then  s^d,  standing  erect  with  an  air  of  professional 
importanoe. 

"To  make  the  whole  structure  entirely  satisfactory 
and  hazmonious  it  ou^t  all  to  come  down." 

Lady  Lavaine  started  and  looked  amased  into  the 
aidiitect's  face. 

^ologetically  he  added:  "There  is  the  alternative,  of 
ceoise,  at  adapting  the  structure  and  decoratiosu  as  far 
as  we  caB  to  the  style  of  the  new  work." 

"  Bnt  you  would  not  change  anythmg  in  this  room, 
la^,"  qqwstuhted  the  lady  with  earnestness.  "  It 
hfaittt.    I  shoi^  love  to  live  in  it." 

"  Dstditless  it  has  an  old-fashioned  cfaaim,  and  tiie 
Adan  wcrk  is  good,  though  vary  faded,"  conceded  Mr. 
Lam^bome  with  gnat  deference  in  his  manner.  "  Had 
in  not  dcntelisbed  the  larger  porti(»i  of  the  building, 
Bndi  nni^  have  been  done  to  reconcile  it  with  modem 
c— iitiong  of  life ;  but  as  the  main  part  of  the  mansocm 
has  mem  been  raconitmcted  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
iWde  of  Sir  Henry  Lavaine  and  his  family,  it  would, 
I  am  afraid,  make  a  sad  patdt-'work  afiair  were  any  <rf 
tUs  teatbern  side  left  as  it  is." 

"  Bat  it  is  ihe  part  I  dionld  best  like  to  live  in  jtat 
B  it  h."  Lady  Lavaine  tamed  appealinf^y  to  Sir  Henry ; 
then,  fearing  tiiat  tibe  might  hurt  Mr.  Langfaoroe's 
fcdtngB,  she  added  quickly,  "  You  see,  this  »de  of  the 
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house  would  never  be  seen  at  the  same  time  as  the  new 
building,  would  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Langhome  gave  a  little  hopeless  laugh.  What  an 
argument  to  use  to  one  whose  position  as  a  first-rate 
architect  necessitated  his  work  being  completed  as  a 
whole  and  defy  criticism  from  the  professional  point  of 
view, 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  love,  that  reason  would  hardly  weigh 
with  our  friend,"  said  Sir  Harry,  amused.  "  His  wish, 
you  know,  is  to  give  us  a  house  which  would  be  a  fine 
specimen  of  domestic  architecture  of  its  own  kind." 

Rosalind  Lavaine  was  so  charming  and  lovely  a  lady 
that  all  men  would  have  been  only  too  willing  to  give 
her  the  deference  due  to  charm  and  loveliness,  but  vhea 
it  came  to  a  question  of  practical  business  it  mi^t  have 
been  thouf^t  an  easy  matter  to  convince  her  that  such 
bosiaess  did  not  he  in  her  {K'ovince.  Mr.  Langhome 
had  to  discover,  to  his  discomfiture,  the  contrary,  and 
that  Lady  Lavaine  had  a  strongly-defined  (qunion  on 
the  matter  in  hand  ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  question  of 
uigait  importance  to  her.  She  had  been  brou^t  up 
carefully  by  parents  whose  refinement  and  taste  were 
far  above  the  average.  Hiey  had  travelled  many  times 
in  Greece,  Italy,  Spain  and  France,  and  RosaUnd,  an 
only  child,  had  eaxly  imbibed  a  reverence  for  beauty. 
She  was  brought  up  on  the  creed  that  the  culture  of  the 
beautiful  in  Art  and  literature  is  a  nmtter  of  serious 
importance,  and  that  to  destroy  a  thing  of  beauty  was 
little  ^ort  of  a  crime.  She  therefore  carried  oa  the 
discus$i<m  with  Mr.  Ijm^ome  with  a  fervour  and 
strength  of  argument  that  surjKised  even  ^  Harry 
himself,  and  almost  silenced  the  fTofessi<maI.  It  ended 
by  the  verdict  being  given  by  Sir  Hairy  to  the  effect 
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&st  the  old  pert  of  the  house  should  remain  untouched. 
"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Langbome,  that  your  vievs  cannot 
be  carried  ont,  but  I  am  afraid  Lady  Lavaine's  wishes 
must  dedde  the  question  as  being  those  of  the  one  vriw 
win  live  in  these  rooms." 

Mr.  Lan^ome  faintly  advanced  a  plea  demanding 
that  die  Adam  decorations  dunild  be  freshened  by  re- 
toDching  the  faded  colours.  No — the  walls  must  remain 
exactly  as  they  were — a  deaning  of  them  by  iHcad  was 
the  cmly  concession  Lady  Lavaine  could  make. 

It  was  in  these  rooms  which  she  had  saved  bom 
destractxm  that  the  lovely  Rosalind  passed  most  of  her 
jfamt  life  of  exquisite  happiness.  It  was  thete  she  ^wnt 
many  hours  enjoying  music,  singing,  sketching  her 
bat»es.  and  delighting  in  her  intimate  friends.  These 
dte  saw  the  village  peojde  who  wanted  her  help,  and  it 
was  on  the  lawn  of  the  garden  that  she  entertained  the 
old  women  to  tea  in  summes'  time,  and  in  the  dtawing- 
tDom  tiiat  the  village  children  were  given  their  enter- 
tainment Foond  the  Christmas  tree.  The  less  interesting 
occupations — ^tbe  duties  of  her  position — were  under- 
taken  in  the  grand  apartments  (^  the  new  buikling. 

She  was  reading  Misa  Barney's  "  Evdina  "  whm  the 
second  baby  was  on  its  road,  so  it  was  given  the  name 
Evelina.  Before  the  birth  of  the  third  she  had  said  to 
St  Harry — she  was  then  de^  in  "  The  Idylls  of  the 
King": 
"  If  it  is  a  girl  let  us  call  it  Elaine." 
Her  life  was  one  of  unmitigated  ji^  during  those  ten 
yeais.  It  came  to  an  end  a  week  after  the  tiny  Elaine 
ms  bom.  Rosalind's  4deal  love  tot  her  husl^nd  had 
seemed  to  bathe  everything  in  hapjmiess.  It  was 
repaid  by  an  adoration  which  had  chauged  the  whole 
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aspect  of  Sir  Harry's  life.  But  the  fstes  seem  to  forbid 
the  existence  of  unmitigated  happiness  for  long  in  this 
woiM.  When  it  came  to  an  end  Sir  Harry  had  to  face 
a  life  of  vhat  seemed  hopeless  0ooTa..  His  feeling  for 
Rosalind  had  filled  his  existence  with  a  joy  that  hardly 
seemed  earthly.  He  was  left  with  the  ardour  and 
passion  of  life  still  strong  within  him,  yet  his  days  were 
drained  of  all  that  gave  them  joy  and  warmth.  At  first 
he  could  hardly  bear  the  sig^  of  the  tiny  babe  vdu>se 
advent  mto  the  w<Hid  bad  carried  ber  mother  away 
iron  lam  ;  but  gradually  he  was  drawn  to  the  delicate' 
little  creature.  He  watdied  her  with  a  strange  interest 
and  as  she  grew  up  and  recalled  more  and  more  his 
darling,  the  child  touched  a  tendemees  in  his  nature  that 
faintly  echoed  s(Hnething  of  the  absorbing  love  be  had 
felt  for  his  wife.  But  other  interests  an^e,  other 
feelings  became  absorbing,  and  the  past,  tbou^  revered, 
fadM  as  does  a  beautiful  dream. 

Sir  Hury  just  cau^  his  train  to  London.  Arriving 
at  Waterloo  Station  he  scrutinised  the  horses  in  the 
hansom  cabs  standing  on  the  rank.  He  chose  a  strong 
animal  and  tfrid  &e  cabman  to  drive  to  the  Cariton. 
There  he  ali^ted  to  ask  vAwther  there  were  any  letters 
for  him.  No,  was  the  answer.  Then  he  drove  to  bis 
rooms  in  HaU  Hoon  Street.  Mo  letters  there.  He 
quickly  got  into  the  hanscon  and  throu^  the  shutter 
gave  the  order  to  the  driver  to  get  to  the  Twickenham 
road  and  be  would  tell  him  vrtiere  to  stt^.  Ibe  streets 
were  lifted,  but  as  he  drove  west  toward  the  river  a 
swiset  glow  still  Itt^^ed  in  the  sky. 

Sir  Harry  looked  grave — his  face  wore  a  restless, 
uneasy  expressioD.    Two  miles  short  of  ' 
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he  discharged  the  cab  and  took  a  quiet  road  bordered 
by  apple  orchards  on  dther  side,  their  blossom  ^tened 
faintly  io  the  twili^t.  Then  turning  down  a  short, 
luiTow  lane — a  cul-de-sac — he  faced  a  garden  gate, 
tibae  a  flagged  pathway  led  up  to  the  porch  of  a  sooall, 
dd-fashumed  house  that  might  have  been  chosen  by 
Bewick  for  a  tail  [uece.  The  door  opened  before  Sir 
Hany  reached  it.  Aimie  Lavaine — was  she  Annie 
Livaine  ? — had  heard  the  footsteps  and  stood  in  the 
pordi  with  wide-open,  eager,  questioning  eyes,  and 
qnivoing  lips.    Sir  Harry  took  both  her  bands. 

"  No,  darling,  there  was  no  letter  at  the  Carlton,  nor 
at  my  kko&s.  It  would  have  to  come  from  the  City  to 
the  dub,  yon  know.  I  saw  in  The  Times  that  the  mail 
was  in  last  ni^t.  I  may  find  it  at  the  Carlton  to-morrow 
nxmiing." 

All  that  day,  during  the  wedding  festivities,  that  fact 
had  been  fmuuinent  in  Sir  Harry's  mind — ^the  mail  was 
in  b<m  South  America,  and  ou^t  to  have  brou^t  a 
ktier  of  paramount  imporatnce  to  himself  and  to  the 
bcantiful  woman  whose  drunken  husband  had  been 
about  to  strike  her  when  Faulkner  entered  the  garret 
studio  to  rescue  illustrations  promised  to  his  puhli^er. 
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CHAPTER    V 

"  In  the  Great  Woild — which  being  interpreted 
Meaneth  the  West  End  of  ft  dty. 
And  about  twice  two  thousand  people  bred 
By  DO  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty, 
Bnt  to  sit  up  wbiJe  others  lie  in  b«d, 
And  look  down  on  the  univeise  with  pity," — Qyron. 

Ekxest  Roedon  dreamt  a  dream  in  the  early  hours  of 
&e  tnoming  on  the  day  after  Evelina  Lavaine's  marriage. 
He  was  lying  in  a  gras^  ^ade  tmder  the  ^ade  of  orange 
trees,  in  the  air  floated  the  scent  of  their  bloom  and 
frmt— a  recalling  of  Ciatra.  He  heard  the  sound  of  the 
sea  rolhng  langnidly  on  to  the  shore  not  far  off.  He 
Ut  lolled  to  sleep  by  the  scent  and  sound.  Happening 
to  open  his  eyes  he  saw  the  white  figure  of  a  young  girl 
standing  on  ^le  grass  in  the  sunshine  looking  at  htm  with 
wide-open  bine  eyes  set  in  large  orbits.  He  said, 
"  That  is  Undine — I  always  knew  I  should  see  Undine." 
"  I  am  not  Undine.  I  am  Elaine  Lavaine,"  the  girl 
said.  "  Vnai  ri^t  have  you  to  be  here.  I  never  asked 
yon.  It's  the  only  place  from  which  you  can  hear  the 
sea  and  it's  mine."  Then  she  looked  scared  and  ran 
away  down  the  ^ade.  The  sea  rolled  up  towards  her  as 
^  readied  the  end  of  it.  Her  vdiite  dress  became  a 
frothy  mist,  and  she  disa[q>eared  in  the  waves.  Then 
the  roar  of  the  sea  sounded  louder ;  Roedon  saw  the 
waves  cnning  towards  him.  One  wave  sprang  over  an 
orange  tree  and  he  had  tmly  time  to  jump  up  to  get  out 
of  its  way  when  it  crashed  down  on  to  the  grass.  He 
«nke.  His  alarm  clock  was  striking.  It  was  six,  when, 
47 
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as  a,  rule,  he  began  to  work  or  to  read.  Tliis  moraing  Ke 
shut  his  eyes  and  lay  still,  hoping  the  dream  mi^t  come 
back.  He  longed  to  see  the  \riute  figure  again,  no 
matter  whether  it  was  Undine  or  Elaine.  The  Strang 
weird  child  fascinated  him ;  dignified,  reserved,  she 
seined  to  have  a  resisting  power — yet  was  so  frail  and 
s[«ite-Iike.  He  lay  quite  still  with  closed  eyes,  but  she 
would  not  returtL  His  habit  of  waking  at  that  hour 
dispersed  further  dreaming.  The  morning  light  was 
shining  brightly  throu^  the  chinks  between  the  cur- 
tains. There  was  no  use  in  trying  any  more  to  recall 
the  dream.  It  had  fled  to  that  world  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  where  dreams  are  bom,  pass  by  us,  and  are 
buried.  Then  he  remembered  what  he  had  read  from 
Matthew  Arnold's  Wordsworth,  "  The  Ode,"  and,  vdwn 
aUeady  half  asleep,  had  finished  with  the  last  lines ; 
"  And  Ma  the  childnn  wport  upon  ttM  ■bon. 
And  hear  the  mi^tty  wftten  rolUiig  wtaaoM," 
What  h&d  he  to  do  that  day  ?  CHi  1  of  course  Mrs. 
Marston  had  a^ed  him  to  lunch  at  Fran^)ton  Meadowa 
to  say  good-bye  to  Aunt  Susey — and  while  Aimt  Susey 
took  her  aitemoon  siesta,  Mrs.  Marston  was  to  take  him 
over  to  Sales  Farm.  The  Undine  of  his  dream  would 
be  there.  How  nice  women  like  Ella  Marston  made  the 
world.  They  made  even  such  functions  as  weddioga 
bearable. 

About  deven  o'clock  Roedon  strolled  into  Lady 
Walshtngton's  sitting-room. 

"  May  I  oHne  in  7  "  he  asked,  but  did  not  wait  for 
an  answer.  Lady  Walshington  was  taking  her  breakfast 
with  every  imaginable  elegance  on  and  around  her 
invented  for  the  occasion  of  breakfasting  in  a  beudoir. 
A  family  breakfast  was  a  meal  unknown  at  Ashohnc. 
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"  I'm  so  annoyed.  Here's  a  note  from  Algy  saying  he 
B  doabtfnl  ^ibether  he  can  catdi  the  train,  and  saying 
Bothing  about  ocmung  by  another.  His  consins  wese 
to  have  talnn  care  of  him." 

"  What  a  noisance,"  said  Roedon  sympathetically. 

"He  must  come,"  and  Lady  Walsfaington  ^owed 
oueptiona]  enetgy  in  breaking  her  tn'ealdast  roll.  "  He 
knows  Her  Excellency  so  well,  and  can  always  amoae  her. 
Algy  is  so  tiresome.  He  is  always  letting  hnnself  in  for 
ttungs  that  disturb  one's  arrangements.  Getting  op 
theatiicak  in  May  is  such  a  mistake.  It's  rehearsing  at 
Mn.  Hinlei^'s  tint  would  make  him  late,  he  says." 

"  Let  me  tdegrajdi  for  yon  to  tell  him  he  must  come  ?  " 

"  Yes,  do — f:^  that  train  or  snne  train  he  must  come. 
The  rest  an  arrive  by  the  5.50." 

"  How  would  it  do  to  tel(^;raph  to  Cdcile  and  tell  her 
Ae  most  see  that  he  comes — to  bring  him,  in  fact. 
Make  it  a  case  of  her  repatation.  Put  her  on  her  mettle. 
CfaQe  wiH  sever  be  b*ateo." 

"  A  very  good  idea,  Ernest.    Do." 

"Ill  td^raph— of  coune  fnnn  you,  Signora— as  I 
pas  Haiky  on  my  way  to  Fiampton  Meadows." 

"  What  again  to  Frampton  Meadows  ?  You  were 
diere  the  niwle  of  yesterday.  What  do  yon  want  to 
go  there  again  Ux  7  " 

"  To  say  good-bye  to  Aunt  Snsey.    She's  off  to- 


"  Hind,  &nest,  you  nrast  not  let  them  keep  ym  to 
Amter,  as  Aey  did  last  week." 
"  No  fear,  dear  ^gnora,  I  shall  be  bock  hours  before 

Lady   Wtdsfatngton   and  her  sister   viewed   Ernest 
Seeiao  w  their  special  property.    These  sisters  shared 
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a  commoQ  interest  and  liking  in  every  concern  of  their 
lives.  Their  father  had  been  a  dissolute  peer,  th^ 
mother  a  clever,  worldly  woman,  w4io  cared  too  little 
for  her  lord  to  mind  in  -what  manner  he  amused  himself, 
provided  he  did  not  thereby  encroach  too  far  on  the 
family  income.  Their  parents  had  died  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other,  shortly  after  Lady  Walshington 
had  married  Sir  Francis  Walshtngton,  then  English 
'  Minister  at  Budapest.  It  was  there  her  sister  m«t 
Baron  von  Rudendorf ,  a  rich  Hui^arian  landowner  with 
a  castle  and  vast  estates  on  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians. 
This  lady  chose  to  separate  herself  from  her  Baron  three 
years  after  her  marriage,  and  subsequently  lived  with 
her  sister,  an  arrangement  which  fiie  found  much  more 
to  her  taste  than  her  life  with  her  husband.  These  two 
ladies  had  with  iatelligoice  and  an  absorbing  interest 
studied  the  luxuries  and  soda!  refinements  in  the  ptia- 
cipal  ca^ntals  of  Europe,  and,  triien  fate,  in  the  fonn  of 
Lord  Walshmgton's  want  of  health,  condooned  them  to 
live  in  a  country  house  in  En^and,  they  imported  the 
elegancies  annexed  from  various  continental  legations 
into  the  Surrey  man^on.  A  first-rate  Viennese  cMgf 
and  his  suite  were  established  in  the  kitchens.  Every- 
thing in  the  house  was  brought  up  to  that  hi{^  point 
of  finished  elegance  and  refinement  appreciated  by 
civilised  men  and  women  whose  eyes  and  palates  are 
accustomed  to  the  recJurchi'm  material  as  well  as  in  mocc 
essential  matters.  Neither  of  these  ladies  was  intel- 
lectual, but  their  taste  in  all  that  concerned  luxurious 
living  was  consummate.  Their  dressing  was  superfine. 
They  showed  a  shrewdness  in  adiieving  social  success 
vdudi  was  likewise  convincing.  As  the  Viennese  cktf 
was  the  best  bait  to  offer  to  their  friends  in  the  culinary 
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%M,  w  CiiKst  Roedon  was  thdr  tallest  human  attrac- 
tJDiL  Soch  baits  were  required  in  order  to  bring  to  the 
boBse  Hx  kind  of  society  that  had  become  a  necessity 
tothdr  wdlbeang,  and  they  had  succeeded.  No  London 
sodal  magnate  could  with  justice  complain  that  a  visit 
to  A^wboe  bad  been  dull.  A  pleasant  and  interesting 
fcvoor  pervaded  its  atmosphere  owing  to  Lord  Walsh- 
isgtmi's  gpeiual  diaracter  and  wide  experience  in  the  ways 
of  the  big  world  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  notable 
magtiat>i^  in  the  |»incipal  capitals  in  Europe.  Ernest 
Roedtm's  personal  chann,  his  renown  as  a  poet  likewise 
added  consid^aUy  to  the  reputation  of  Asholme  being 
a  {dace  worth  going  to.  Roedon  was  a  chUd  of  nature 
as  F^arded  his  innermost  self,  a  singularly  happy  child 
of  natnie,  thon^  one  ingredient  to  his  absolute  wdlbeing 
was  lacking,  namely,  i^ysical  vitality.  But  in  contact 
with  bis  fdlows  he  carried  success  with  him.  He  was 
good  to  look  at,  good  to  talk  to,  good  to  be  with.  His 
likes  and  dislikes  he  exfHessed  with  an  unchastened 
veracity  irtiich  was  amusing.  Roedon  had  drifted  into 
&e  postion  of  an  intellectual  bait  for  visitors  required 
at  Adudme  by  his  hostess,  chi^y  through  his  strong 
feding  for  his  cousin.  Lord  Walshington.  For  no  one 
as  yet  had  he  ever  fdt  so  distinct  an  afiectitni.  To  this 
was  added  enthusiastic  reverence  for  the  heroic  manner 
in  irtiidi  his  chief  had  borne  the  dire  disappointment 
of  having  to  give  up  lus  brilliant  puUic  career.  The 
euusUtuUonal  inertia  from  vrtiich  Roedon  sufEered 
iBdnced  him  to  confnm  with  lazy  acquiescence  to  the 
widies  and  eqiectations  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
intintately  thrown.  He  had  no  immediate  belongings. 
The  node  and  annt  ^o  had  brou|^t  him  up  were  dead 
jwd  tlwtr  sons  and'  dsu|^teis  married.    PJatinyiidiwi 
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and  Uvdy  sonoimdiiigs  suited  him  op  to  a  certain  point, 
bat  he  was  quite  unequal  to  securing  these  throngh  any 
active  endeavouis  of  his  own.  He  shnjik  from  mixing 
indiscriminately  with  people  solely  on  gregarious  lines, 
but  from  this  emuri  the  ladies  at  Ashobne  were  careful 
to  preserve  him.  They  managed  cleverly  that  no  loop- 
hole should  be  left  throu^  which  he  mi^t.  with  reason, 
desire  to  escape,  seeing  that  the  wheels  of  life  ytae  made 
to  roll  so  very  smoothly  for  him  in  all  material  matters. 
nietr  understanding  of  Roedon  was  limited  to  the  super- 
ficial and  weaker  side  of  his  diaracter.  They  had  not 
within  their  own  natures  the  insight  enabling  them 
to  recognise  his  deeper  qualities  of  heart  and  brain : 
these,  however.  Lord  Walshington  fully  ap[H«ciated. 

Roedon's  frequent  visits  to  Frampton  Meadows  had 
not  as  jret  aroused  alarm,  explained  as  they  had  been  by 
his  devotion  to  Aunt  Susey,  a  harmless,  thou^  in  the 
eyes  of  these  sisters,  a  rather  senseless  worship ;  but 
they  had  perceived  signs  during  the  Featherstone 
wedding  festivities  that  he  was  extending  his  interest 
in  the  direction  of  the  younger  generation.  This  was 
another  and  more  serious  matt^.  Sir  Harry's  dan^ters 
were  younger  and  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  Lady 
Walst^ngton  and  the  Baroness,  but  the  latter  were  the 
finer  ladies.  Hr.  Froude  says :  "  Fine  ladies  have 
always  had  an  attraction  for  men  of  genius,  from 
Athanasian's  time  or  Gregory  VII's,"  and  Lady  Walsh- 
ington and  the  Baroness  were  very  fine  ladies,  and 
Ernest  Roedon  was  not  without  appreciation  of  the 
attraction  as  such.  When  tired  it  was  not  uncongenial 
to  him  to  saunter  into  Lady  Walshington's  boodoor 
and  rest  in  tiie  atmoshpere  of  elegant  refinement  abe 
shed  around  her.    The  fine  Uoe  that  fell  heoomio^ 
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fsvtt  her  wrist  and  beautiful  hands,  the  perfect  amng- 
ment  of  the  folds  of  her  dress,  as  none  but  the  folds  of 
ganncDts  made  by  the  Vieimese  magnates  in  millinery 
an  made  to  fall — everything  m  her  attire  produced  tlw 
efiect  of  hi^  art  in  dress.  This  sense  of  perfection 
equally  pervaded  the  adorning  of  the  boodotr,  the 
■mngement  of  its  furniture  and  china,  and  the  hanging 
ci  the  pictures  on  its  walls.  All  this  was  pleasant  to 
Koedfui's  eye,  thoogh  not  stimulating  to  his  character 
or  intellect.  "  You  find  my  lady's  boudoir  a  pleasant 
[dace  to  yawn  in,  Ernest,"  Lord  Walshington  had  said. 
His  ondoistanding  of  bis  Winoman  bad  travelled  further 
than  had  the  intelligence  of  his  wife  and  sister-in-law. 
The  ex-ambassador  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  illusion 
with  respect  to  these  ladies,  though  with  courtly  loyalty 
he  had  never  allowed  this  enlightenment  to  be  perceived 
by  any  soul  on  earth.  He  always  referred  to  them  as 
"they."  He  had  recognised  tlut  there  existed  a  far 
doser  bond  and  similarity  in  taste  between  the  ^ters 
than  existed  between  himself  and  his  wife.  He  was  the 
more  grateful  to  Roedon  for  his  companionship,  which 
incaat  genuine  sympathy  and  intimacy. 
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"  WBdoai  consists,  not  in  seeing  wbat  la  directly  betee  as, 
bat  In  diaceniing  those  tbingi  which  nujr  come  to  p«as." 

— TsjBOrcB. 

When  Roedon  had  sent  off  the  telegram  at  the  villa^ 
post  office  and  was  trotting  his  horse  along  the  road 
within  a  mile  of  Frampton  Meadows,  he  met  the  lai;ge 
Lavaine  barouche.  As  he  raised  his  hat,  he  looked 
carefolly  to  see  who  was  inade.  It  was  all  right.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Lavaine  and  a  maid  were  its  occupants. 

Ella  had  seen  it  depart  witii  a  sense  of  relief.  She 
sought  Aunt  Susey  at  once  in  the  old  drawing-room, 
which  was  always  reserved  for  Aunt  Snsey.  That  May 
morning  she  was  in  her  wheeled  chair  and  was  looking 
out  into  the  garden  at  the  sundial  draped  with  damask 
roses,  the  old  wall  decorated  by  the  glycense  with  its 
amethyst  pendants  and  flie  brilliant  Chinese  scarlet 
I^nis  japonica,  the  orchard  b^nnid  lit  up  by  myriads 
of  pink  and  white  apple  blossom — all  much  the  same  as 
when,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  the  happiest  of 
brides  had  taken  possession  of  the  rooms. 

"  Now,  dear  Aunt  Susey,  irtiat  shall  we  do  to  amuse 
oaiselves  i  "  and  Ella  settled  herself  at  the  foot  of  the 
«4ieeled  chair. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  my  dear ;  Booby,  come  here  ;  do 
you  hear.  Booby  ?    Crane  here  directly." 

Aunt  Susey  had  a  hopeless  desperation  in  her  voice  as 
she  addressed  her  disobedient  dog— a  hideous  white 
mongrel  to  whom  she  was  a  slave. 
H 
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"  Bow  you  do  spcdl  Booby  1  He  absolutely  tyran- 
nises over  you.  Aunt  Susey."  Ella  watched  the  tyrant 
and  the  slave  with  a  smile  of  cuiiosity.    Which  would 

"  It's  only  to  get  as  good  as  I  give,  my  dear.  I 
tyrannise  over  all  of  you  ;  Booby  tyraniuses  over  me  : 
that  establishes  the  b^ance.  Now  come,  come  at  once." 
Aont  Sosey  patted  her  dress  vigorously,  but  Booby  did 
not  move.  He  sat  bdt  u[«i^t,  his  head  set  deep  in  the 
wrinkies  of  his  throat,  his  bristles  standing  out  from  rolls 
<rf£at. 
"  He  does  it  to  show  his  power,  dear," 
"  Would  you  mind  picking  him  up,  Ella  ?  Oh,  don't 
take  him  by  his  neck ;  he  doesn't  like  it.  Take  him  up 
underneath,  please." 

"  Where  do  you  want  him  put.  Aunt  Susey  ?  "  asked 
Ella,  holding  him  from  her  at  arm's  length.  His  tongue 
had  come  out  in  the  process  of  his  being  picked  up,  his 
eyes  glared  and  he  looked  very  sulky. 

"  Heie,  at  my  feet.  Doughton  arranged  him  so  nicely 
in  his  woollen  shawl,  but  he  would  not  stay  in  it.  Per- 
haps he  will  now.  Would  you  mind,  dear  Ella,  putting 
it  ovCT  him  i  " 

"  Really,  could  spoiling  go  further  ?  "  and  EUa  hid  the 
white  mongrel  in  layers  of  flannel  at  his  mistress  feet. 
"  If  he  waai't  so  entirdy  hideous  I  " 

"  That's  his  point,  child.  If  he  were  a  handsome  dog 
oilur  people  might  like  him.  As  it  is,  he  is  entirely  mine 
to  sptnl  and  to  be  bullied  by.  Booby  is  Booby.  He  is 
there  vhea  no  one  ebe  is,  and  we  understand  ea6h  other." 
"  yotir  o^y  duckling,  darling."  Ella  spoke  caress- 
ingly. The  pathos  of  Aunt  Susey's  condition  had  made 
ier  a&ction  grow  into  a  very  deep  devotion. 
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"  Yes,  my  u^y  diddinf,  child.  Then's  scaMtUng 
interesting,  even  ezching,  in  being  niled  over  by  thoie 
who  are  dependent  on  us.  Booby  hat  his  homoon  and 
his  moods,  and  I  never  know  whether  he  is  going  to  be 
pleasant  or  suriy.  Well,  that  siakes  a  diversioa  in 
hie." 

"  It's  a  mania  yoti  have  for  Bvoby." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  a  wotse  mania  than  most  otheis  that 
people  take  tq>.  Innocent  manias  are  not  bad  things. 
They  are  oatlets  for  any  onreasonable,  extravagant 
tendencies  we  may  have,  and  no  one  is  worth  his  salt  if 
he  is  entirely  reas(»able  and  even  all  over.  Booby  b  an 
innocent  mania.  May  you  never  have  a  more  hannful 
one,  child.  Are  you  going  to  be  quiet  ?  "  addressing  her 
mania  and  leaning  forward  in  her  chair  Aunt  Sosey 
kx^nd  down  on  the  heap  of  flannd  at  her  feet,  ^ich 
had  begun  to  heave.  It  subsided,  and  Aunt  Susey  fell 
back  again, 

"  The  next  thing  is  you  must  not  snore,"  she  said. 

"  Much  heed  wUl  he  take  if  he  wants  to."  EUa  was 
seated  on  a  low  chaii,  resting  her  chin  on  her  hand,  as 
she  leant  forward  watdiing  with  a  smile  in  her  eyes  the 
proceedings  of  dog  and  mistress. 

^le  looked  as  handsome  in  her  plain  bhie  cloth 
country  dress,  bri^tened  by  a  broodi  and  sleeve-Unks 
of  lapis  lazuli,  as  she  had  looked  the  day  b^re  is  her 
smart  wedding  attire.  Her  appearance  was  regal  and 
dignified,  entirely  devoid  of  any  womanly  ooquetteiies 
or  attitudinising.  Outwardly,  in  appearance,  move* 
ments  and  manners,  she  vras  a  grande  dame  ;  inwardfy 
she  was  a  child  of  nature,  full  of  physical  vitality,  happy 
irtien  giving  it  full  swing  and  genially  diq>osed  towards 
her  fellows.    When  she  felt  happy,  as  she  always  did 
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vbea  wttfa  Atmt  Susey,  theie  ms  m  her  face  a  diikl-Iilca 
ataiast  t»yiA  nmoceace  aad  stnti^tfonrard  suoplidty 
lAidi  were  lovaUe. 

"  Now,  Atmt  Stacy,  tell  me  a  story,"  she  said,  when 
saffident  time  had  elapsed  to  jmtijy  the  belief  that 
Booby  had  finally  settled.  "  What's  that  yon  have 
been  reading?  " 

"  T<dstoy'8  Amma  KMrtnmm.    Yon  must  read  it,  EUa." 

Ella  had  takm  the  book  from  ^  UMe  by  Aunt 
Sosey's  chair.  "  "VfhaX  a  lot  there  is  o<  it.  VoL  2,  and 
sodi  small  print.  I  couldn't  possibly  get  through  it. 
You  juBt  ten  it  iiie." 

"  What  a  la^  child  you  are  I  WelJ,  it  can  aU  be 
smmned  up  in  a  very  ie«r  words." 

"  Ot,  but  I  like  your  stories  to  go  OQ  and  on  for  ever 
so  long.  They  are  a  great  deal  better  than  the  books 
thentsdves.    Don't  sum  it  op." 

"  You  must  read  it  yourself,  Ella.  I  shall  not  tdl 
yott  the  story." 

"  Won't  you  ?  "  said  Ella,  still  turning  over  the  pages 
erf  the.  ^xak.  "  Then  I  will  have  the  summing  up, 
|dease. " 

"Doing  what  yoa  should'nt  doesn't  pay." 

"  Two  long  volumes  with  print  like  that  to  tell  you 
tkat  bcnesty  is  the  best  pcdicy.  You  must  say  more 
than  that  about  it.  Aunt  Sus^." 

"  Wdl,  two  very  interesting  people  are  coasistently 
iMiigfity.  and  do  what  they  like  instead  of  doing  what 
tbey  oa^t,  and  they  are  miseraUa,  and  the  end  is  the 
naughty,  charming  woman  commits  snicide.  But  ftad 
it  yomieif,  SlU.    This  time  it  is  not  ad«oe ;   it  is  a 
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"  Wbftt  does  It  all  mean,  poet  ? 
Well, 

Your  bnlna  beat  into  rythm,  yoQ  tell 
Vlbmt  WD  felt  cmly :  you  eicpnewed 
Yon  hold  things  beantiful  the  best. 
And  pace  them  in  rhyme  so,  aide  by  aide. 
'Us  something,  nay,  'tis  much  ;  but  then. 
Have  you  yourself  what's  beat  for  man  t 
Are  you — poor.  slck.  old  ire  your  time — 
Nearer  one  whit  yonr  own  sublime 
Than  we  who  never  have  tnmed  a  rhyme  i 
Sing,  riding's  a  joy  I    For  me,  I  ride." — 


Tbb  door  opened.  Booby  gave  a  muffled  growl,  then 
an  a^ressive  bark.  The  servant  announced  "  Mr. 
Roedon." 

"  This  is  oioe,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Atmt 
Susey.     "  You  and  Mrs.  Uarston  alone  1 " 

"  Yes,  we  are  having  a  good  time,  the  joy  mitigated 
t^  Booby s  enoimities."  EUa  had  not  moved;  she 
gave  Ro^on  &  little  nod  as  Ae  sat  still  leaning  forgrard 
with  her  chin  on  her  hand. 

"  What  do  you  object  to  ?  "  Roedon  said,  balding 
down  towards  Booby,  n^ereat,  scattering  wide  his 
coverings.  Booby  sprang  up  and  burst  into  vAflmeat 
barking. 

"  Oh,  don't,"  cried  Ella.  "  You  most  not  provoloe 
him,  or  he  will  never  go  to  sleep  again.  Have  you 
read  Anna  Karmina  ?    Aunt  Sosey  says  I  must." 
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"  I  am  sure  yoa  will  not.  It's  so  km;.  Yes,  I  have 
read  H.  I  thou^t  everyone  had  read  it,  but  I  am  for- 
gettiiig  you  don't  read.  One  oug^t  to  know  Russian. 
The  vdiole  thing  is  so  Russian,  the  social  conditions,  the 
stoiy,  the  soiface  npper-dass  loxory  and  licence ;  the 
subsoil  of  elemmtal  pas^ons  and  lawlessness— you  ought 
to  have  it  in  its  own  language ;  it  can't  be  rendered 
properly  in  Fieoch  or  En^isb." 

"  There  yoa  see,  Anot  Susey.  I  neend't  read  it,  for 
I  don't  know  Russian." 

"  Yoa  should  read  it,  diild,  because  in  it  you  have 
the  bare  truth  shown  and  the  subsoil  unmasked.  It's 
first  humao  and  theo  Russian." 

"  I  say  no  more.  Aunt  Susey  must  be  rif^t.  Where> 
b>  have  the  rest  of  the  family  migrated  i  I  met  the 
the  carriage  driving  away  somevdiere  ?  " 

"  Off  on  a  visit  to  Stafibtd  to  ease  the  establishment 
after  its  unwonted  exertions.  Lady  Featherstone  and 
the  rest  left  by  the  eleven  o'clock  train,  all  having 
engagements  in  London.  I  had  to  burden  the  house- 
h<^  with  my  wei^t  one  day  longer,  or  Aunt  Susey 
would  have  been  wasted  on  the  servants  and  the  (umi- 
tme.    I  was  expected  to  go,  but  I  wouldn't." 

"  When  b  Harstcoi  ?  " 

"  He  had  to  go  off  early.  It's  the  day  he  always — I 
foiget  «hat  it  is  that  he  alwa3rs  has  to  do  to-day — but  it 
is  something  that  must  be  done  on  a  Friday." 

Roedon,  he  knew  not  why,  hesitated  in  ssking  vdiat 
lie  most  wished  to  know,  but  after  a  pause  said  :  "  And 
the  little  sister  with  the  big  orbits,  has  she  uaburdoied 
the  establishment  by  going  to  Sales  Farm  ?  " 

-  Yes — and  that  is  where  you  asked  me  to  take  you 
this  afternoon.    It's  a  beaudfnl  ride  there :    you  get 
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turf  nearly  the  wtiole  way.  Fust  akog.  the  side  of  the 
road  till  you  climb  up  to  Friar's  Gump,  and  then  it's 
all  downland  till  yon  drop  over  the  hill  on  Sales  Fann." 
Ella  looked  up  into  Aunt  Susey's  face.  "  You  do  rest  in 
the  afternoon,  de&rest  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  rest  nearly  the  whole  afternoon,"  Aunt  Susey 
answered  dryly. 

"  It  would  be  Heaven  to  take  Kitty  over  that  turf 
such  a  day  as  this.  You  have  not  se^  Kitty,  Mr. 
Roedon  7  She  never  had  a  saddle  on  her  back  till  four 
months  ago,  and  now  abe  is  just  perfection.  I  have  not 
let  anyone  else  mount  her,  and  she  is  much  tamer  than 
Booby  and  oceans  more  obedient.  I  should  not  be 
allowed  an  audience  before  six  o'clock,  diould  I,  Annt 
Susey  ?    I  can  be  back  long  before  that." 

"  My  dear,  I  believe  you  are  best  fitted  to  spotd  your 
whole  life  ia  the  saddle.  Yon  never  read.  You  never 
work ;  you  never  do  anything  a  genteel  young  wmnan 
ought  to  do,  and  I  shoukl  have  been  just  like  you  if  I 
had  had  the  chance." 

Hke  door  opened,  and  luncheon  was  announced, 
Ella  had  a  charm  for  Roedon — somewhat  of  the  innocent 
admiration  a  schoolboy  has  for  a  favourite  playfellow. 
He  was  in  no  wise  on  the  road  to  falling  in  love  with  h^. 
but  her  beauty,  perfect  health,  honest  candour  and 
dteery  intetligeace,  made  it  a  pleasure  to  be  with  her. 
He  recognised  the  lovaUe  side  of  her  nature,  and  that 
it  was  starved  when  she  was  alone  with  her  husband. 
Mark  Marston  admired  his  wife  and  concluded  that  she 
required  nothing  more  from  him  than  loyal  admiration 
and  consideration.  He  did  not  perceive  that  a  more 
intimate  sympathy  was  a  requirement  ess^itial  to  her 
luyphuss.   His  character  was  lacking  in  pliability.   He 
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had  interests,  but  no  moods,  no  power  of  pleasantly 
fiavrnuing  other  lives  by  unpartiog  his  interest  in  his 
own  oecupations  to  those  he  lived  with.  He  had  neither 
imagination  nor  humonr,  therefore  did  not  come  closely 
in  tonch  with  the  sensibilities  of  those  about  htm. 
Ella  was  affectionate  by  nature  and  forthooming  in 
txpnseiDg  ber  feelings  towards  those  she  cared  for.  But 
her  hosband  had  never  seemed  to  expect  or  wish  for 
any  sodi  expression.  His  own  life  was  governed  by 
titeories,  very  correct  theories — everyone  shonld  do  his 
or  her  doty  in  that  state  of  life,  etc.,  but  his  idea  of  duty 
was  not  elastic.  Roedon  was  right  in  thinking  that 
poor  Ella  was  starved.  He  had  a  tender  nature,  and  it 
was  ^th  a  genuine  feeling  of  regret  that  he  saw  how 
modi  joy  EDa  had  lost  in  life  through  having  married 
Mark  Huston.  Added  to  this  pity  was  a  certain  amount 
of  curio»ty  in  watdung  how,  ^rtien  Mark  was  not  to  the 
iore,  and  the  depressing  effect  '^lich  her  husband's 
pRsezKe  i»oduoed  on  ber  spirits  was  absent,  this  hand- 
some creature,  half  an  innocent  child,  half  a  powerful, 
cooi^aeous  Amazon,  could  leap  radiantly  into  a  j<^us 
condition  and  become  a  merry  companion ;  moreover, 
her  beauty  of  line  and  form  was  a  real  delight  to  his  eye. 
Ella  was  unaware  of  any  feeling  for  Roedon  but  that 
of  good  comradeship  based  on  a  mutual  appreciation  of 
Aont  Susey.  It  was  not  natural  to  ber  to  feel  senti- 
mental, but  with  Roedon  she  felt  happy.  The  weights 
of  life  were  for  the  time  lifted ;  the  sky  was  blner, 
the  grass  greener,  the  sun  bri^ter.  She  felt  that  an 
extra  zest,  a  keener  enjoyment,  was  added  to  aD  the  nice 
things  of  life — ^i^wreas  in  company  with  her  hiisband,  or 
eren  vrbea  she  felt  the  possiUlity  of  his  presence,  this 
sense  of  vitality  was  eztinguidied.    Her  life  at  Marston 
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became  more  dull  the  more  she  recoj:nised  how  deligiitful 
it  was  to  feel  natural  and  happy,  and  as  die  became  more 
and  more  a  subject  of  interest  to  Roedi»i  by  reaaoit  of 
that  dullness.  Sympathy  and  tender-heartedness  were 
the  keynotes  of  his  moraUty ;  but  he  could  exmaae 
these  sentiments  without  being  even  on  the  verge  of 
falling  in  love.  He  was  modest  and  in  no  wise  vain, 
and  this  friendship  suggested  to  his  mind  no  danger  for 
her  because  he  felt  none  for  himself.  Poets  can  be 
finely  discriminating  when  composing  their  verses,  and 
yet  angularly  blind  to  facts  in  human  nature  whidi 
commtmidace  men  and  w<Mnen  of  the  worid  quickly 
discern.  In  Ella's  world  Ernest  Roedon  was  not  as 
other  man.  In  the  hunting  set  Sir  Harry  Lavaine's 
highbred,  beautiful  daughters  had  reigned  as  queens — 
admired,  but  frran  afar  ;  they  belot^ed  to  the  old  type 
of  recognised  beauties  who  kept  aloof  from  the  conmum 
herd.  They  were  considered  too  proud  to  be  apjHoadied 
without  deference  by  men  in  the  hunting  field.  Sir 
Harry  had  brou^t  up  his  dau^ierts  to  consider  this 
species  as  requiring  distant  courtesy  and  nothing  more, 
even  vbea  they  were  invited  to  stay  at  Frampton 
Meadows.  But  Roedon  had  become  intimate  with  EUa 
as  belonging  to  a  different  species  of  himian  being  to 
these. 

Very  happily  and  in  high  spirits  did  she  start  with 
Roedon  on  their  ride  to  Sales  Farm.  Having  passed 
throu^  the  park  gates  they  cantered  along  the  green- 
sward which  bordered  eitiier  side  of  the  road.  Wth  the 
distance  of  the  road  between  them,  Roedor  watched  with 
admiration  the  perfection  of  Kitty's  action  and  of  her 
mbtrau's  fine  figure  and  riding.    When  they  readied 
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dK  bottaoi  of  the  hiU,  leading  ap  to  Friar's  Clump,  they 
settled  into  a  walk. 

"  Tell  nw  sosnething  about  that  little  sister  of  yours," 
Roedon  said.  "  I  seem  never  to  have  taken  her  in 
l«upeiiy  till  ytstaday." 

"  As  I  told  yoo,  she  always  gets  oat  of  the  way  if  she 
est." 

"  And  dte  will  not  let  herself  be  educated  ?  " 

"  No,  die  won't  have  a  governess,  liiss  Aloook  left 
wfaoi  Elaine  was  fourteoi,  and  p^ia  always  lets  her 
have  her  own  way.  I  think  it  is  because  she  is  so  like 
"i*™^"  She  b  delicate  and  that  is  another  reason. 
Vfbea  she  gets  stziager  and  grows  up  she  will  be  all 
right." 

"  Bat  she  is  very  much  all  ri^t  now,"  Roedon  said 
aBphatically.  "  Vay  mteresting ;  a  strange,  little, 
da^ity  creature.  She  mif^t  have  8te{q)ed  out  of  an  oU 
Fkucntine  fresco.  There  is  something  of  a  Botticelli 
about  her.  A  grace  and  faodfulness,  a  fairy,  pagan 
touch,  which  alwa^  enlivens  Botticelli's  Christian 
serenity.  She  is  far  too  good  to  be  put  into  stays  lilM 
an  onUnary  schoolroom  girl." 

"  Ob,  she  won't  allow  herself  to  be  put.  Uy  lady  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  drive  vibea  she  does  not  choose  to  be 
t^ven.  As  you  did  mention  stays,  I  may  tell  you  there 
are  two  things  which  Elaine  has  absolutely  resisted  ever 
since  she  was  a  baby— stays,  and  pommade  <m  her  heir. 
The  nurses  mi^t  do  thdf  best ;  Elame  would  have 
nfeidier.  She  knows  her  own  mind,  and  hasn't  she  a 
win  to  cany  it  out  I  But  I  am  afraid  she  is  not  quite 
h^if^,  poor  mite."  Ella  spoke  mwe  gravely,  and  wiA 
softened  eyes  looked  far  away  over  Kitty's  head.  "  She 
i»aolitaiy:   she  )ieeps  so  apart  fraq  us  all.    Even  <o 
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Aont  Snsey  sh«  never  really  opens  oat.  Fanny  does 
not  in  the  least  understand  her  or  know  how  to  tnaiA  her 
haj^,  but  I  love  her.  Fanny  is  so  provoked  becaose 
she  always  gets  her  way  with  papa.  Elaine  is  very 
sensitive,  but  try  to  make  her  do  something  she  does  not 
HMUi  to  do,  and  you  will  find  her  adamant,  and  that 
enrages  Fanny  who  likes  to  manage  everybody.  Sa»e  » 
powerless  with  Elaine  and  can  only  fuss  and  worry. 
When  Fanny  flunks  she  has  a  real  case  against  the  child 
and  goes  with  it  to  papa,  poor  Fanny  never  wins  I  " 

"A  moat  interesting  little  person.  Sbe  won't  be 
educated,  she  is  wilful,  she  won't  wear  sti^,  Ate  won't 
have  her  luur  jdastered  with  pommade.  She  resists 
Fanny,  she  is  sensitive,  and  has  that  strange  and  lovdy 
aj^>earance." 

"  Yes,  all  that,"  said  Ella,  with  a  nod.  "  Faimy  was 
particularly  upset  this  morning  because  Elaine  has  gone 
to  Sales  Fann.  Fanny  lives  on  a  prediHce  of  alarms 
about  people  falling  in  love  with  one  anotbc.  Mr. 
Luke  Faulkner  is  supposed  to  be  going  to  fall  in  love  whfa 
Elaine.    This  vi^t  is  to  be  the  beginning  of  it." 

"  I  think  it's  very  likely  be  will,"  Roedon  said  alertly. 
"  This  time  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  '  Fanny  '." 

"  You  don't  know  Elaine,"  Ella  said,  «**"lring  her 
head.  "  If  a  man  speaks  to  her  she  becomes  so  fai^ 
and  mighty  that  he  is  frightened  away.  I  tiiink  honun 
beings  are  distasteful  to  her,  but  animals  count  for  a 
great  deal.  Frisk  is  much  more  to  her  than  any  of  us. 
^le  is  too  sensitive,  poor  child,  about  animals,  she 
wears  herself  to  laeces  about  things  no  ordinary  giii 
would  think  twice  about.  I  caught  her  the  other  day 
to  go  with  me  for  a  walk.  As  we  passed  thfoa^  the 
flhrabbeiy  we  saw  a  poor  stmt  cai^t  m  a  gim  by  one 
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leg  and  ^rioiling  itnowl  and  nnmd  teuing  its  wotmdad 
limb'  more  aad  more ;  Elaine  turned  as  white  as  a 
^06t,  and  passionately  poured  out  invectives  against 
the  cruelty  of  such  things  as  gins.  She  rushed  away  to 
find  the  keeper,  and,  panting,  Inouf^t  him  back  with 
her  and  made  him  loose  the  poor  thing  and  put  it  out  of 
its  misery.  Thai  without  saying  a  word  she  ran  away. 
In  th«  evening  papa  was  at  htuoe,  and  Elaine  came  down 
and  seemed  to  be  mnch  as  nsuai,  the  quiet  little  reserved 
creature  six  always  is  when  we  are  all  tf^ether ;  bat  she 
soon  sliiq>ed  away  without  saying  good-sight.  When  I 
went  to  her  room  later  she  hardly  spoln,  but  as  I  turned 
to  go  she  rushed  at  me,  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  sol^)ed  hysterically  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
She  must  have  been  suffering  for  that  stoat  all  those 
bonis,  poor  child." 

"  The  pain  of  pity,"  Koedon  said  musin^y. 

"  Is  it  that  ?  Then  another  day  when  we  were  walking 
in  the  villa^  she  saw  some  boys  teasing  a  poor  child 
who  is  '  wanting,'  but  is  a  kind,  good  little  weakling. 
The  stronger  bo^  had  tied  bis  hands  behind  bis  back  and 
were  jeering  at  him.  He  looked  up  at  us  with  a  scared 
and  intiful  look.  Elaine  was  furious  and  spoke  her  mind 
strong  to  ius  peisecutors,  untied  little  Robin's  hands, 
led  him  home  and  gave  him  cake  and  bonbons,  and  ever 
since  that  day  she  has  petted  the  dtild.  He  clung  to 
her  from  the  first,  and  always  seems  happy  with  her. 
nien  again  Fanny  is  furious  because  Elaine  is  allowed 
to  do  '  such  strange  things,'  but  it'«  no  use  her  bdng 
fonoui.    When  Elaine  means  to  do  a  thing  she  does  it." 

"Ah  I  thatpain<rfpKyispTettybad  wbenit  takesa 
ymmg  thing  Bke  your  sister."  Roedon's  memory  took 
him  bock  to  days  in  his  boyhood  when  be  sufEered  frcm 
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seoDg  weak  things  tortured  by  the  strong.  He  had 
adied  with  pity  for  human  beings  no  less  than  for 
animals. 

"  A  full,  strong  life  such  as  is  led  at  Frampton  Meadows 
subdues  her  frailer  vitality.  There  is  a  wei^t  about  such 
big  establishments  that  crushes  her  natural  spirits.  I 
used  to  feel  it  ss  a  boy  when  I  was  with  my  uncle,  who 
was  my  guardian.  I  would  get  into  the  boat,  and  go 
away  for  houis  by  myself  on  the  lake.  I  feel  it  still 
sometimes  at  Asholm.  Everything  that  is  uninteresting, 
all  mateiial  things,  '  the  scafioldiogs  of  life,'  were  made 
so  importajit  at  my  uncle's.  The  regularity  and  length 
of  the  meals  when  servants  form  a  sort  of  gallery, 
before  whtnn  nothing  but  vib&t  is  absolutely  irreproach- 
able must  be  uttered,  made  a  restraint  like  being  in 
diurch  without  any  adequate  reason.  All  of  us  are 
forced  more  or  less  to  be  surrounded  by  materialism  ; 
there  is,  consequently,  much  incongruity  and  annoyance 
caused  for  those  v^o  are  not  materialists,  not  altogether 
worldlings.  I  came  across  something  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Hoknes  the  other  day  which  struck  me  as  being  a  good 
warning  to  ordinary  mortals  ;  but  of  course  they  never 
take  a  warning  ;  they  never  see  the  need  of  one. " 

"  What  was  the  warning  ?  I  would  do  anything  to 
help  the  dear  child,  but  she  is  so  unget-at-able." 

"  As  far  as  I  can  remember  the  words  were.  '  May  I 
recommend  to  you  the  following  caution  as  a  guide, 
whenever  you  ar6  dealing  with  a  woman,  or  an  artist, 
or  a  poet ' — (and  I  should  add — ^with  your  sister) — '  I 
take  it  from  the  back  of  one  of  those  little  French  toys 
whidi  contain  pasteboard  figures  moved  by  a  small 
running  stream  of  fine  sand :  quoiqu'elle  soit  iria 
soliiemmt  montie  il  ne  faut  pas  bruialistr  la  machim,' 
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All  materialiEts,  more  or  less,  bratalise  the  other  kmd, 
but  they  know  not  what  they  do.  One  oughtn't,  I 
suppose,  be  too  hard  on  them,  not  even  on  the '  Fanny's ' 
of  die  world.  Still  I  am  sure  your  little  sister  will  be 
much  happier  at  Sales  Farm— a  far  better  place  for  her 
than  Frampton  Meadows  ruled  over  by  '  Fanny.' " 

"  Luke  Faulkner  notwithstanding  ?  " 

"  Lake  Faulkner  notwitlistanding.  It  can't  do  any 
harm  to  be  fallen  in  love  with.  He  will  draw  ber 
portrait  all  the  better.  He  could  not  find  anj^thing 
among  models  so  insi»ring  as  that  little  lady.  Artists 
can  always  take  care  of  themselves.  The  real  species 
is  much  more  profoundly  in  love  with  Art  than  with 
any  woman." 

Friais  Clump  had  been  readied.  Turning  off  the 
road  on  to  the  down  the  horses  were  started  away  in  a 
quick  canter  over  the  fine  turf.  Kitty's  shining  chestnut 
coat  flashed  in  the  sun.  It  flickered  like  fine  red  gold 
35  she  sped  joyously  along,  tossing  her  head  in  the  air 
as  if  asking  her  mistress  whether  it  would  not  be  well 
to  go  faster,  her  nostrils  dilated,  sniffing  the  light, 
thyme-scented  breeze.  EUa  looked  radiant  as  the 
speed  quickened  at  Kitty's  bidding,  and  almost  flew 
over  the  down  turf. 

"  Now,  that's  enough  for  the  present,  Kitty,"  said 
the  Amazon,  drawing  her  in  after  a  two-mile  gallop, 
and  patting  her  neck.  Kitty  did  not  like  sobering  down 
to  a  walk  after  the  intoxication  of  flying  over  the  turf, 
but  throwing  her  head  from  side  to  side,  and  striking  her 
feet  with  a  leap  and  a  prance  tn  the  air,  she  acquiesced, 
and  obeyed  tl^  ligbt  hand  on  her  rein.  Roedon  was 
watching  the  friends  as  they  slackened  speed. 

"  That  19  the  best  poetry  to  you,  I  suj^iose,"  lie  said. 
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"  That's  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  Riding  ffitty 
on  the  fine  tuH  on  a  May  day  with  a  south  breeze  blowing 
in  your  face.  Yes,  that's  the  poetiy  we  understand, 
isn't  it,  Kitty  ?  We  are  philistines,  aren't  we  ?  "  and 
Ella  stroked  Kitty's  little  pointed  ear  with  her  ridii^ 
whip.  There  was  a  perfect  understanding  between  the 
two. 

"  You  and  Kitty  have  the  best  of  it.  The  poetiy 
you  can  live  is  any  day  better  than  the  poetiy  you  can 
friite.  Writing  about  joy  cannot  be  so  good  as  liviog 
H.  Still  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  side  of 
books.  Ecstacy  in  living  has  a  way  of  stopping  short 
just  whai  you  want  its  help  most — i^en  youth  wanes. 
In  a  torpid  sort  of  way  it  can  be  lived  over  again  by 
leading  poetry.  Riding  Kitty  on  fine  turf,  on  a  Hay 
day,  a  south  breeze  blowing  in  your  face,  can't  be  the 
chronic  condition  of  existence,  or  even  repeated  very 
often.  May  is  but  one  month  in  the  twelve,  and  a  south 
wind  but  one  of  four." 

"  You  mean  I  ought  to  be  laying  in  stock  f<H'  doll 
times  and  for  my  declining  years  ?  Seriously,  I  should 
like  to  enjoy  your  poetiy,  but  I  can't  understand  it. 
I  did  read  your  two  books  because  they  were  yours,  but 
I  didn't  undeistand  them." 

"  That's  a  great  blow.  I  did  not  know  they  were 
difficult."    Roedon  shook  his  head  woefully. 

"  I  understood  the  woids  all  ri^t,  of  course,  but 
there  was  something  beyond  the  words  I  could  not  get  at, 
and  I  felt  that  something  made  it  ^sod  poetry,  and  I 
was  out  of  it." 

"  But  all  the  same,  as  you  say,  you  should  lay  in  stock 
for  the  duller  moments  of  life  and  those  momenta  wfll 
cease  to  be  dull.    Reading  good  poetry  or  piose,  if  you 
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give  your  miad  to  it — and  there  is  no  excuse,  since  yoo 
have  a  miad — is  a  very  satisfying  occupation.  I  assure 
yoo.  A  good  book  can  take  a  part  in  your  life  just  as 
an  interesting  friend  can  for  whom  you  really  care. 
You  are  not  hopeless,  but  you  must  begin  with  the  giants 
not  with  a  {xgmy  like  myself.  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats — these  are  all  simple  com- 
pared to  us  little  peopk.  We  have  our  own  moods  and 
motives,  and  a  few  readers  may  be  found  in  tone  with 
tbem  and  may  like  us,  but  the  great  ones  play  the  best 
tones  for  the  whole  world  to  dance  to.  They  make  us 
breathe  a  more  satisfying  air  ;  they  injure  us  with  8 
fading  of  life  comparable  to  that  of  the  fair  Amazons 
wlto  qoafi  full  bumpers  of  pure  elixir  from  the  li^t 
down  air  on  a  sunny  Hay  day  as  they  ride  their  Kittys." 

High  spirits  are  contagious.  Roedon,  too,  had 
quaffed  some  portion  of  this  elixir  as  be  had  galloped 
aloDg  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  rider  and  her  hapi^ 
mare. 

"  Please,  tell  me.  What  makes  good  poetry  ?  What 
bit  that  I  know  is  there  but  that  I  can't  get  at  properly?" 
Ella  asked. 

"  Well,  I  suppose,  to  put  it  shortly,  it  is  periecting 
the  expression  of  ideas  by  putting  them  into  the  words 
irtiicii  best  ccHivey  the  sensation  given  by  ideas.  If  the 
ideas  are  great,  and  the  quality  of  the  words  in  which 
they  ai«  expressed  is  insinrii^,  you  have  great  poetry : 
trvly  great  poetry  gradually  filters  through  to  the 
million,  because  it  has  in  it  an  appeal  to  the  heart  as 
well  as  to  the  understanding — to  the  whole  of  cor 
hnmaa  apparatus,  to  the  fundamental  essence  in  our 
I  nature.  Wordsworth  says :  '  The  poet  writes 
-  one  restriction  only,  namely,  the  necessity  of 
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giving  inuuediate  pleasure,  and  that  that  must  not  be 
considered  as  a  degradation  of  the  poet's  art — but  far 
otherwise — it  is  a  boniE^  paid  to  the  grand  elementary 
principle  of  pleasure  by  which  be  knows  and  lives  and 
moves.'  I  read  the  passa^  so  often  I  know  it  by  heart. 
You  should  really  try  to  feed  yourself  with  that  pleasure 
which  you  might  easily  get  if  you  would  only  ^ve  it  a 
fair  chance." 

"  Ah  I  there  it  is,  you  don't  know  how  stupid  I  am. 
I  am  not  clever  enough  to  give  it  a  fair  chance.  Aunt 
Susey  asked  me  the  other  day  to  read  her  scone  Words- 
worth,  and  I  said  I  thought  it  very  dull,  need  I  go  on  ? 
And  she  said  perhaps  I  needn't,  Wordsworth  was  stmie- 
times  dowdy," 

"  I  must  give  you  Matthew  Arnold's  Wordtworih. 
and  I  do  not  think  Aunt  Susey  would  call  any  of  that 
dowdy.  At  his  best  he  is  serenely,  consununately 
great.  His  love  of  Nature  and  his  associating  his 
emotions  aroused  by  her  beauties  with  profound  ideas 
and  spiritual  enlightenment  make  his  best  poems 
precious  beyond  price.  All  who  care  for  beauty  in 
Nature  and  its  appeal  to  our  spiritual  side,  must  feel 
their  lives  enriched  and  nourished  by  his  words." 

Ella  sighed.  "  It's  very  nice  of  you  to  talk  in  that 
way  to  such  a  Philistine  as  I  am.  I'm  afraid  I  don't 
care  even  for  beautiful  scenery.  We  are  suj^msed  to  be 
enviable  because  we  have  what  is  called  '  real  scenery  ' 
in  the  park  at  Marston,  and  people  pretend  to  go  wild 
about  the  avenues  and  the  glen  and  the  wateifitlls.  I 
positively  hate  them  all.  Oh  1  those  waterfalls  by 
the  glen  I  All  visitors  and  afternoon  callers  have  to  be 
taken  to  see  them.  One  has  to  drag  them  there  and 
drag  them  back  again  '  in  time  for  tea.'    Oh  t  how  it 
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bores  me  I  But  h  has  to  be  done,  for  when  I  tell  Hark 
in  tbe  evening  who  has  called,  he  always  asks, '  And  did 
you  take  th^n  to  the  waterfalls  ?  '  And  of  course  what 
Hark  expects  to  be  done  must  be  done." 

"  Surely  it's  a  pity  to  have  the  waterfalls  spoilt  by 
dull  callers  7  Association  does  as  much  mischief  as 
good.  You  have  mixed  up  the  waterfalls  with  a  tire- 
some ^ow  business  whereof  yon  have  to  be  the  show- 
woman.  Associate  them  with  a  fine  early  morning  or 
sunny  midday,  or  quiet  evening  hour  alone,  and  take 
Wordsworth  and  read  a  very  little  of  it  at  a  time,  and 
you  will  feel  there  is  |deasure  to  be  got  out  of  water 
tossed  into  foam  and  tumbling  into  the  rushing  stream 
below.  I  thought  them  beautiful.  I  will  send  you 
Hatthew  Arnold's  Wordsworth." 

"  Thanks,  111  try.  Am  I  to  take  Keats  and  Shelley 
too?" 

*'  Yes,  but  not  all  at  once  ;  one  at  a  time,  to  begin 
with." 

"  You  live  in  a  world  I  know  nothing  about.  I  wish 
I  did,  for  generally  T  feel  dreadfully  dull  and  empty  of 
anything  like  an  idea— especially  now  when  I  see  so 
Gttle  of  Aunt  Susey.  It's  hardly  fair  that  some  peo[de 
should  be  bom  so  that  their  best  company  is  in  their  own 
brams,  always  there  to  play  with.  If  I  have  not  Aunt 
Susey  or  someone  to  lend  me  ideas,  I  haven't  any — 
absolutely  none  of  my  own." 

"  Try  to  read  more.  Books  will  lend  you  ideas  when 
Aunt  Susey  b  not  at  hand." 

"  Well,  I'll  try  :  but  it  seems  impossible  to  enjoy 
reading  at  Uatston.  Somehow  the  atmosphere  is  all 
against  it,  though  Mark  is  such  a  great  reader  himself." 

Had  Hark  not  been  such  a  great  reader,  Ella  might 
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have  found  out  for  beiaeif,  under  Auat  Sosey's  tuitk»i, 
that  reading  gave  her  pleasure :  but  the  flavour  given 
to  everything  Mark  Marstcm  did  was  tainted,  poor  man, 
by  the  manner  in  which  be  did  it.  The  excessive  im- 
portance he  laid  on  the  fact  that  he  must  begin  reading 
at  an  exact  hour  and  leave  off  at  an  equally  exact 
moment,  made  his  interest  in  the  book  be  read  a^qiar- 
ently  quite  seccmdary.  His  mania  for  unreasonable 
punctuality  gave  a  sense  of  useless  pressore  to  all  living 
under  his  roof,  a  feeling  that  any  icdolgence  in  leisure 
was  re^wehensible.  Roedon  had  seen  enough  of  Uark 
Uarston  and  of  the  life  at  Haiston  when  he  had  paid 
short  visits  there,  to  recognise  the  arid  and  joyless 
conditions  in  which  Ella  had  [daced  herself.  Her  capa- 
city for  enjoying  piue  and  natural  [deasurea  was  blighted 
under  the  over-ruling  will  of  a  dull  husband.  Still  in 
Roedon  pity  was  in  no  wise  "  akin  to  love."  Hitherto 
he  had  kept  outside  the  confines  of  any  serious  passion. 
He  had  never  indulged  as  did  Picolo  della  Mirandola  in 
wandering  "  over  the  crooked  hills  of  delicious  pleasure." 
Women  at  various  Locations,  whose  occupation  it  is 
to  create  interesting  situations  with  interesting  mtai,  had 
often  tried  their  hand  on  Ernest  Roedon.  They  found 
him  pleasant  and  sympathetic,  but  as  soon  as  they 
expected  the  real  game  to  begin,  the  special  interest  in 
their  charms  to  be  evinced,  they  were  disaj^inted. 
He  had  had  many  friends  whose  beauty  he  admired, 
irtiose  conversations  he  enjoyed,  and  who  helped  to  pass 
agreeably  enough  the  time  that  Had  to  be  devoted  to 
social  duties  ;  but  the  influence  of  these  ladies  ceased 
when  those  duties  ceased.  When  he  closed  the  door  of 
his  study  he  had  ever  been  alone.  None  of  his  womoi 
acquaintances,  however  beautiful,  had  as  yet  intruded 
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into  the  regioii  of  his  imagination,  or  so  invaded  it  as 
to  in^MTe  him  to  write.  A  Viennese  dancer  with  whom 
be  had  qo  personal  acquaintance  had  momentarily 
captivated  his  fancy  by  her  subtle  cfaann  of  countenance 
and  movanent.  %e  had  died  of  consumption  when  at 
tlte  zenith  of  her  fame,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
few  stmnets — ^then  had  been  forgotten.  In  like  manner  a 
few  singers  and  actresses  had  inspired  motives  for  his 
lythms.  Ella  was  the  first  woman  for  whom  he  felt  a 
truly  intiniate  cordial  friendship,  but  she  had  never 
insii^red  him  to  write  one  ^ngle  line  of  poetry. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

"  Halcing  ft  garden  is  in  reality  aimngiiig  to  their  best  advan- 
tage choWD  works  created  by  the  Great  Artist:  ^ding  and 
abetting  tbe  genius  of  tbe  faultless  Inventor." 

SALES   FASH 

Sales  Farm  recorded  the  fact  that  someone  had  loved 
its  old-world  chaim,  had  reverenced  its  beauty  of  colour 
which  time  had  wrought,  and  bad  spared  its  cosy, 
homely  appearance,  while  all  disorder  and  signs  of  rougb 
living  had  been  obliterated.  All  this  the  aspect  of  the 
straggling  building  itself  recorded.  Its  lawn  and 
garden  evidenced  more  inventive  signs  of  taste.  On  one 
side  of  the  stone  pathway  leading  from  the  gate  to  the 
porch  was  a  lawn  even  as  velvet,  stretching  under  a 
latge  walnut  tree  some  twenty  paces  from  the  house. 
The  lane  outside  ascended  steeply  to  the  gate,  so  that 
a  high  bank  fell  straight  down  from  the  lawn  under  the 
tree.  The  bank  was  sunnoimted  by  a  hawthome  hedge. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  path  in  full  sunshine  blazed  a 
mass  of  gorgeous  colour.  An  old  brick  wall  protected 
these  flower  borders  from  the  north.  Those  who  love 
flowers  know  how  to  produce  them,  love  creates  an 
instinct  which  does  the  trick.  The  flowers  at  Sales 
Farm  came  right,  and  looked  ri^t ;  they  grew  as  happily 
as  flowers  could  grow.  Behind  the  wall  was  the  kitchen 
garden,  also  good  to  look  at.  Flowers,  vegetables  and 
fruit  trees  grew  pleasantly  and  healthily  together.  The 
taste  that  had  combined  the  brilliant  colours  in  becoming 
hannony  and  in  luxurious  quantity,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  heart  of  Aunt  Susey.    Also  ^e  it  was  who  had  in- 
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sisted  that  the  bailding  itself  should  remain  the  same 
as  it  was  when  used  as  a  form  house,  ^te  had  chosen  it 
as  ber  abode  because  it  pleased  her  fancy  as  it  was — 
inegnlar,  rambling,  many-roofed  erections,  barns  and 
outhouses  all  toned  by  time,  and  enriched  in  colour  by 
stain  of  moss  and  lichen.  She  had  allowed  no  touch 
of  new  material  to  mar  the  mellow  harmony ;  still  no 
evidence  of  decay  was  visible.  When  Sir  Harry  had 
snggested  certain  alterations  which  would  have 
modemised  it,  she  had  peremptorily  put  her  foot  down. 

"  If  I'm  going  to  live  in  a  farm-house,  its  going  to  be 
a  feum-house,  Harry, — not  a  mongrel  sort  of  thing, 
something  between  a  villa,  a  country  house  and  a  fann 
house." 

Sales  Farm  therefore  remained  unspoilt.  When  it 
had  been  explained  to  Aunt  Susey  by  "  the  man  from 
Undon  "  who  was  "  seeing  to  things,"  that  fresh  paint- 
ing was  absolutely  necessary  on  the  doors  and  on  the 
casements  of  the  windows,  to  prevent  the  woodwork 
fnm  rotting,  she  had  said,  "  Well,  then,  you  must  just 
get  exactly  that  colour ;  you  must  go  on  matching  till  you 
get  it.  It  will  not  look  as  nice  as  it  does  now,  but  the 
colour  must  be  precisely  the  same  ;  it  matches  the  ivy," 

Tbe  paint  originally  used  had  been  the  common 
Bmnswick  green,  but  the  sun  had  foded'the  raw  green 
even  colour  into  an  uncertain  soft  grey-blue,  and  had, 
as  Aunt  Sosey  said,  matched  the  ivy  when  light  falls  on 
the  leaves  that  look  upward  to  the  sky.  Nature  had 
set  the  colour  ri^t  and  Aunt  Susey  saw  to  it  that  it 
ihonld  be  kept  as  neariy  as  possiUe. 

"Things  must  be  as  she  likes  'em,"  was  the  view 
ta^  by  her  servants  of  Aunt  Susey's  sixth  sense. 
They  knew  they  must  listen  and  attend.    While  she 
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lived  at  Sales  Fann  no  dianges  were  Boade,  only  develop- 
ments. Tlie  Pyrus  Japontca  she  planted  with  its 
brilliant  clusters  of  rose-scarlet  Uossom,  crept  each  year 
farther  over  the  stained  vrbite  stucco  wall  below  the 
long,  low  window  of  the  parlour  (the  name  Aunt  Susey 
retained  for  the  chief  sitting-room)  and  soon  expanded 
its  branches  upwaid  over  the  house  ;  the  knotted  stan 
and  branches  of  the  old  pear  tree  clasped  finner  every 
year  the  large  block  of  projecting  chimneys  at  one  end 
of  the  building  ;  the  white  stars  of  the  clematis  montana, 
the  honeysuckle  and  the  banksia  rose,  growing  over  the 
thatdied  porch,  climbed  further  round  the  small  lattice 
windows  of  the  bedrooms ;  the  box  edging  borderin{[ 
each  pathway  and  enclosing  the  gay  flowers  within  its 
emerald  wall,  grew  a  Httle  fatter  and  rounder.  One 
year  after  another  saw  each  plant  where  it  was  expected 
to  be ;  columbines  tossing  their  dainty  heads  vriiere  they 
had  tossed  them  before,  loose  petals  of  gorgeous  peonies 
shaken  out  of  their  tight  compressed  buds,  irises,  holly- 
hocks, honesty,  the  hedge  of  lavender,  herbs  of  aromatie 
scent  and  roses — the  old  cabbage  rose,  the  sweetest 
scented  of  all — the  cheerful  flecked  red  and  white  York 
and  Lancaster,  the  Maiden's  Blosh,  washed  over  softly 
with  faint  pink,  nestling  against  the  blue-green  back- 
ground of  her  leaves,  the  white  Provence  profusdy 
Uooming — these  and  hundreds  of  other  lovely  and  cam' 
things  were  recurrent  joys  to  Aunt  Susey  as  each  spring 
and  summer  came  round.  Everything  flourished  hap- 
pily and  abundantly  because  Aunt  Susey  loved  than  and 
was  intimate  with  their  ways.  In  soUtade  and  rest 
most  of  her  life  was  passed,  and  n^ile  alone  in  h^ 
wheeled  chair  under  the  shade  of  the  great  walnut  tree 
she  read  good  books,  pioee  and  poetiy  ;  die  would  htak 
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«p  horn  ttw  page,  and  tixe  beauty  of  the  things  visible 
betoe  her  was  revealed.  Through  watching  them 
dcody  she  acquired  a  great  tenderness  for  all  the  gentle 
ways  in  which  tiie  plants  grew. 

There  was  the  practical,  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  side 
of  the  question  ;  this  gave  her  a  more  active  occupation . 
She  had  two  slaves  through  whose  labour  and  experience 
Ac  created  the  effects  die  desired — the  old  and  the  yoimg 
Obadiab,  father  and  son,  and  it  was  the  elder  Obadiah 
who  inspired  the  notaUe  excitements  in  her  days.  %e 
sact  in  her  tdiair  for  hours  on  the  grass  paths,  her  tyrant 
Booby  snoozing  in  the  bottom  of  her  chair,  or  sitting  in 
the  son  sceptically  watching  old  Obadiah's  attempts 
at  appearing  to  obey  his  mistress'  orders.  Booby  often 
sneered  as  if  he  invariably  knew  that  the  old  man  was 
not  doing  his  best.  Obadiah  was  the  only  person 
among  faer  retaiaeis  iriio  dared  to  hold  his  own,  for  in 
a  sense  she  was  in  his  power.  He  had  care  of  the  precious 
idol,  her  garden.  He  was  a  man  of  original  character 
and  will,  and  a  gBrdaer  by  nature,  but  had  had  little 
eAicatk«),  so  unaUe  to  express  his  knowledge  fully  in 
cooversaticwi.  But  he  was  too  independent,  and  would 
aigue  and  "answer  back."  If  Aunt  Susey  rebuked 
him  for  so  doing  he  became  dumb  and  would  with 
ii^auiity  carry  out  her  commands  in  a  manner  which 
produced  failure.  Still  Aunt  Susey  felt  that,  notwith- 
standing a  provoking  absence  of  logic  in  Obadiah's 
argnments.  he  had  indispensable  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. He  knew  nothing  of  new-fangled  ideas  about 
gardening,  but  possessed  a  feeling  for  the  nature  of 
phots.  His  knowledge  had  become  as  certain  as  an 
intnitioo,  through  slowly  acquired  experience,  and 
tboo^  Annt  Sosey  often  felt  the  absurdity  of  his  reasons 
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for  opposing  her,  the  results  not  rarely  proved  bim  in 
the  rij^t.  But  fae  was  untidy,  and  would  not  always  tit 
up  the  flowers  or  help  them  when  they  got  into  difficult 
ties.  "They'll  ri^t  themselves  in  time,"  was  his 
argument,  which  annoyed  Aunt  Susey  post  endurance. 
Every  flower  was  as  the  apple  of  her  eye,  and  everything; 
every  flower  wanted  she  insisted  on  supplying  at  once, 
whether  it  was  water,  manure,  or  a  stake. 

Gaidenir^  is  the  fairyland  for  invalids  and  for  old 
age.  It  constituted  the  personal  romance  of  Aunt 
Susey's  life,  as  it  did  of  the  great  Geoige  Sand  in  her 
.old  age.  Neither  Aunt  Susey  nor  old  Obadiah  had  ever 
conclusively  won  a  victory  over  the  other.  Discussions 
were  consequently  endless,  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  Obadiah  did  not  always  {day  fair.  He  would 
carry  out  Aunt  Susey's  vievrs  with  less  intelligence 
than  he  showed  in  carrying  out  his  own.  This  tretchery 
was  quickly  perceived  by  his  mistress  as  she  watched 
proceedings  from  her  throne,  the  wheeled  chair,  and  it 
was  analysed,  discoursed  on,  and  rebuked,  to  be  repeated 
however,  on  the  next  occasion.  At  one  end  of  the 
flower  and  kitchen  gardens  was  a  row  of  espalier  apple 
trees,  and  in  front  of  these  was  a  flower  border  facing 
west  named  by  Aunt  Susey  "  the  experiment  border." 
The  feuds  between  mistress  and  man  were  fought 
generally  over  the  experiments  made  here.  Each  had  a 
lurking  idea  that  there  might  be  something  in  the 
other's  view  as  to  what  particular  encouragement  every 
rtew  plant  should  be  given  :  and  that,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  triumphal  successes  aimed  at  and  equally 
enjoyed  by  both,  collaboration  was  indispensable.  AJl 
this  came  to  an  end  at  Sales  Farm  when  Aunt  Susey's 
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doctor  was  obdurate  is  ordering  a  change  to  the  sooth 
coast.  Old  Obadiah  said  his  son  could  well  look  after 
Saks  Farm  and  that  A«  must  go  with  his  mistress  or 
die  never  would  get  that  new  garden  into  what  she 
wanted  it  to  be.  It  now  became  evident  that  mistress 
and  man  were  dependent  on  one  another  to  cany  out 
that  which  to  both  was  of  vital  interest.  Aunt  Susey  ' 
was  gratified  and  touched  at  Obadiah's  decision  more 
than  she  would  own  even  to  herself.  She  knit  her  lips 
firmly  together  and  said  nothing,  but  took  for  granted 
that  Obadiah  would  move  with  her.  Great  excitement 
awaited  her  in  arranging  the  new  garden.  She  would 
at  times  i^ret  her  generosity  in  leaving  certain  plants 
at  Sales  Farm  which  took  "  such  a  time  to  grow." 

"  If  we  had  tntiught  those  new  peonies,  Obadiah,  they 
wouM  have  been  just  the  things  to  fill  in  there." 

"  So  I  thought,  mam,  at  the  time." 

"  Obadiah,  how  could  yon  have  tbou^t  that  at  the 
time  when  you  did  not  see  the  bed  till  you  came  here  ?  " 

"  Anyways  they'd  "ave  done  for  any  bed,"  grunted  old 
Obadiah.  "What  was  the  use  of  leaving  'em  for 
strangei^  ?  " 

Obadiah's  outlook  on  life  did  not  include  a  desire  to 
throw  his  bread  opon  the  waters,  nor  could  he  under- 
stand  Aunt  Susey's  wish  to  leave  her  creation  at  Sales 
Faun  midestroyed.  His  view  of  the  matter  was  that 
she  had  been  wanting  in  foresight  in  not  perceiving 
that  the  roots  mi^t  come  in  handy  in  any  garden. 
With  the  same  discussions,  the  same  absence  of  logic 
on  Obadiah's  part,  the  same  latent  respect  for  each 
other's  ideas,  mistress  and  man  worked  on  together, 
perfecting  the  garden  at  Southdifi  as  they  had  per- 
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fected  that  at  Saks  Faitn.  Sach  perfection  was  keenly 
appreciated  by  the  FaoUmers.  One  change  alone  in 
the  outside  of  the  house  was  made.  The  big  bam  at 
the  back  of  the  house  was  converted  into  a  stadio  with 
skyli^ts  and  new  windows  inserted. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

"  Dance,  my  heart ;   O  dance  to-day  with  joy  t    The  hynm  of 
Love  filleU)  tibe  days  and  the  mgMa  with  mmtc,  aod  the  world 
hockmeth  to  the  melody.    Behold,  my  heart  danceth  ia  th* 
delights  oi  a  hoodred  arts  and  the  Creator  ia  well  pleaaed." 
— Kabib. 

"  Aik  God  for  ^sdnesa.    Be  glad  like  children,  like  Oie  birds 
of  Heaven." — Dostcxcvsky. 

LA  VITA  NUOVA 

Elaine's  pony,  Biisk,  drawing  the  governess  cart  coa- 
tanung  his  mistress.  Frisk,  her  old  nurse,  and  groom, 
pattered  gaUy  along  the  five  miles  to  Sales  Farm  on 
the  morning  after  the  weddii^.  Brisk  had  a  high  and 
snnewhat  fus^  action.  He  appeared  to  be  fully 
occni»ed  and  in  great  haste,  but  his  feet  did  not  come 
down  very  fax  from  where  they  went  np,  so  he  took 
time  about  his  work.  However,  eventually  he  landed 
his  mistress  at  the  little  gate  leading  from  the  lane  into 
the  |M«cincts  of  Sales  Farm.  Elaine's  spirits  rose  as 
the  fresh  morning  air  blew  against  her  cheek  and  the 
distance  lengthened  between  her  and  the  big  establi^- 
ment  of  her  home.  There  was  now  nothing  between  her 
and  the  flowers  mider  the  hedgerows,  or  the  hay  fields 
swept  ov^  in  grey-green  waves  by  the  soft  breeze.  She 
could  freely  enjoy  these  life-giving  delights  :  there  was 
BO  sense  that  Fanny  would  be  critid^ng  her  were  she 
enthusiastic.  She  had  often  been  to  Sales  Farm  in 
Aunt  Susey's  time,  but  it  had  been  always  with  her 
family.  Now  she  was  independently  going  to  friends 
of  her  own — into  pastures  new  and  interesting.  Mrs. 
8i 
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Faolkner  seemed  to  have  oome  closer  to  her  in  the  half 
hoar  they  had  passed  together  the  day  before  than  htf 
own  people  had  ever  come,  and  she  felt  in  no  wise  shy 
at  the  iMDspect  of  her  visit. 

Mrs.  Faulkner  in  a  gathered  cotton  garden  bonnet,  a 
short  sldit,  an  apron  with  deep  pockets,  and  with  kind- 
ness beaming  from  brown  hazel  eyes,  stood  under  tbe 
thatched  porch  as  Brisk  was  pulled  up  in  the  lane  below 
the  garden  gate.  She  walked  down  tbe  pathway  and 
smiled  a  welcome  to  Elaine  and  Frisk  as  they  got  out 
of  the  low  cart  and  motmted  the  three  steps  from  the 
lane  to  the  gate,  under  the  arch  of  honeysuckle  and 
sweetbriar  which  spanned  the  entrance.  The  snail, 
strong  lady  had  a  motherly  feeling  towards  all  children 
and  young  people. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  see  yon,  dear,"  she  said  as  she  drew 
Elaine's  aim  within  hers.  "  The  garden  looks  nice, 
doesn't  it  ?" 

"  It  is  prettier  than  ever.  I  am  sure  you  care  for  it 
as  much  as  Aunt  Susey  did." 

"  Ah  I  but  she  made  it ;  we  only  enjoy  what  she 
created.  Let  us  walk  to  the  end  and  see  the  '  Village 
Haiden.'  She  is  at  her  best,  and  then  we  must  go  in  to 
lunch.  I  am  afraid  yon  will  find  more  changes  in  the 
house  than  there  are  in  the  garden.  My  son  likes  colour, 
and  the  walls  are  painted  and  distempered  afresh." 

Indeed,  it  was  now  all  colour  inside  as  it  was  all  colour 
outside  at  Sales  Fann.  Tbe  dark  oak  beams  and 
panelling,  the  dark,  polished  wooden  floois  in  the 
passages,  and  in  the  two  sitting-rooms,  all  dating  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  few  pieces  of  dark  furniture 
inlaid  with  ivory,  were  foils  for  rich  colour  in  the  rest 
of  the  furniture.    In  his  early  days  Luke  Faulkner  had 
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painted  the  paneb  of  two  cassoni.  He  had  carved  their 
framework  in  fine  design  and  lacquered  it  himself  in 
old  gold.  All  this  work  he  had  done  for  a  birthday 
prescst  to  his  mother.  '  These  stood  in  the  pariour. 
He  had  painted  water  colour  drawings  in  richer  and 
more  fervent  colour  than  any  oil  pigment  could  pretend 
to  ;  but  being  doubtful  as  to  their  permanency  be  did 
not  sell  them,  so  they  now  hung  on  the  walls  of  Sales 
Farm.  Pieces  of  Morris  velvet  and  old  fragments  of 
Italian  brocade  made  the  covering  of  cushions  and 
settees.  Nothing  looked  smart,  but  everything  looked 
precious.  Notlung  was  crowded — ^there  was  space  to 
let  everywhere.  All  told  not  of  the  collector's,  but  of 
the  inventor's  taste. 

"  Now  this  is  your  tiny  room,  dear.  I  hope,  you  will 
be  comfortable  in  it." 

Elaine  felt  as  if  it  were  a  shtine  that  she  was  entering. 
The  walls  were  of  a  soft  velvet  texture,  oxide  of  chromium 
in  colour.  Three  water-colour  drawings,  brilliant  and 
gknving  as  old  stained  glass,  in  deep  lacquered  gold 
frames,  all  the  work  of  Luke  Faulkner,  bung  on  the 
walls.  Pure  white  dimity  curtains  hung  around  a 
miniature  four-post  bed  of  delicate  woodwork,  and 
against  the  two  small  lattice  windows.  Every  piece 
of  fomiture  was  dainty  and  imostentatiously  pretty. 
The  latent  artist  soul  in  Elaine  felt  a  contentment 
bordering  on  awe  as  she  recognised  the  modest  per- 
fection of  every  article  in  the  room — and  of  the  taste 
that  had  chosen  and  arranged  it  all.  They  produced  a 
sensation  that  was  something  more  than  mere  pleasure. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  this  home  was  one  of  a  different 
world  to  any  she  had  lived  in,  yet  she  felt  it  somehow 
more  her  own.    She  had  no  time  to  look  into  the  pictures 
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and  see  what  they  were  abcmt.  She  began  to  fed 
alanoed  at  meeting  Lake  Faulkner,  and  was  nervoos 
about  not  being  in  time  for  luncheon.  Ht  oneiged 
from  a  daric  side  passage  as  she  reached  the  staircase. 
A  Urge,  quiet  dog  ftdlowed  dose  behind  his  heels.  Aunt 
Snsey's  sunnise  that  he  must  feel  too  big  for  the  Tooma 
did  seem  justified.  He  looked  veiy  laige  to  TJ^ii'i**  as 
he  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  oak  staircase  looking  ap 
waiting  to  greet  her.  Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  narrow 
staircase  light  from  a  window  at  the  top  of  it,  and  trotn 
the  other  end  of  the  passage,  outlined  her  figure  and  lit 
up  the  aureole  of  red  gold  waves  surmounting  the 
jwnng,  faintly-coloured  face.  Sh«  wore  a  blue  pdnafore- 
dress  hanging  strai^t  from  the  shoulder  over  sleeves 
and  underskirt  of  lighter  blue.  Elaine  invented  her 
own  garments,  which  Fanny  criticised  as  really  such 
queer  things,  which  nobody  in  their  senses  would  wear. 
Black  mongrel  Frisk  was  under  her  ann.  As  Faulkner 
looked  up  Elaine  paused. 

"  Oh  I  does  your  dog  fi^t  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  In  her 
alarm  for  Frisk  on  seeing  the  big  animal  below,  her 
shyness  vanished. 

"  No,  Loma  never  fights.  She  never  does  anything 
but  follow  at  my  heels ;  or,  if  I  go  out  and  leave  her 
behind,  she  stays  on  the  doormat  till  I  come  back." 

Tlie  ice  was  broken. 

Elaine  descended  the  stair,  and  he  held  out  his  hand 
and  clasped  hers  with  a  reassuring  friendliness.  Tbe 
tone  of  hb  voice,  the  gleam  in  his  large,  deep-set  grey 
eyes,  shadowed  by  heavy  eyebrows,  denoted  a  great, 
kindly,  gentle  nature.  Elaine  soon  forgot  the  awe  she 
had  imagined  ^e  would  feel. 
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"  Have  we  spoilt  Sales  Farm,  do  yon  think  7  "  be 
asked. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no ;  it  is  far  prettier  than  it  ever  was 
before." 

Her  family  wooM  have  been  sotprised  to  see  Elaine, 
the  reserved,  unget-at-able  little  creature  they  knew, 
chatting  away  easily  at  loncheon  with  Mrs.  Faulkner 
and  Luke,  till  yesterday  strangers  to  her. 

"  Now  come  with  me  to  the  hammock,  my  dear,"  Un. 
Fanlkner  said  as  she  rose  from  her  chair  when  the  meal 
was  over. 

"  Would  jTOu  care  to  look  in  at  the  workshop  on  your 
way  ?  "  Luke  asked  as  they  were  leaving  the  dintng- 
room.  He  led  her  through  a  back  passage  out  into  the 
yard  behind  the  house,  and  opened  the  door  of  what 
had  been  the  principal  bam  of  the  farm.  The  furniture 
in  it  consisted  of  several  easels  carrying  canvases,  some 
of  these  with  their  faces  to  the  wall ;  a  full-sized  grand 
piano,  chairs  of  various  shapes,  two  tables  strewn  with 
tubes  of  paint  and  other  painting  materials.  On  walls 
hned  with  wood  painted  white,  hung  unbamed  sketdies 
and  paintings  of  every  size  and  shape.  Elaine  felt  a 
great  desire  to  look  at  them  all,  but  thought  that  pertiaps 
she  was  only  meant  to  inspect  the  pictures  on  two  easels 
irfiich  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Faulkner  rolled 
the  easel  on  which  stood  the  largest  canvas  into  a  better 
light. 

"  I  keep  a  good  many  going  at  the  same  time.  One 
does  not  always  feel  in  the  mood  to  go  on  working  at 
one  particular  picture." 

"  How  beautiful  1 "  exclaimed  Elaine,  but  accustomed 
as  she  was  to  hide  her  enthusiasm,  after  the  surprise  of 
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seeing  a  picture  so  unlike  any  she  bad  ever  seen,  she 
remained  silent,  deeply  impressed. 

Imagination  and  the  skill  of  a  gifted  craitanan  had 
thrown  on  the  canvas  a  beautiful  vision.  Faulkner's 
work  oould  not  be  classed  as  belonging  to  any  special 
school — it  edioed  only  his  own  genius,  and  he  had 
worked  out  for  himself  all  the  methods  he  used. 

On  the  canvas  Elaine  was  looking  at  with  intense 
interest,  brilliant  li^t  burst  frcMD  the  centre  of  the 
pcture.  A  woman's  figure,  bvely  and  full  of  Ufe,  was 
rising  on  her  arm  &om  the  ground.  She  was  draped  in 
opalesque,  iridesc^t  fokls  of  half  transparent  texture, 
only  partly  hiding  the  young  form  underneath.  With 
eager,  wide,  wondering  eyes,  lips  parted,  the  face  was 
awakening  to  the  revelry  of  the  beauty  Persephone 
brings  with  her  as  the  chains  of  winter  are  relaxed.  In 
the  flood  of  light  sparkled  gems  of  colour,  purple  crocus, 
heavenly  blue  sciUa  and  vivid  shoots  of  gold  and  emerald 
leaf.  No  pigment  of  paint  was  obvious  in  the  work.  A 
lovely  quality  of  surface,  such  as  is  seen  in  nature  herself, 
hid  the  means  used  in  the  painting.  Li^t  and  colour 
flooded  the  canvas  except  in  the  left  comer  vrheie 
shrinking  and  seeming  to  melt  away  before  the  force 
and  joy  of  the  advent  of  Persephone,  lay  a  crouctung 
figure  in  mothlike  drapery,  colourless  as  a  cobweb,  with 
ashen  pale  face  and  eyes  sunken  and  lifeless.  Heavy 
chains  of  gold  weighted  with  jewels  hung  on  the  neck 
and  aims  of  the  figure  :  no  high  lights  shone  fnnn  these 
jewels :  only  lurid  hues  like  those  of  dying  embers. 
The  figure  seemed  the  echo  of  a  spent  life,  fading  into 
oblivion  before  a  radiancy  of  joy. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  Elaine  asked,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  silence. 
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**  It  is  difficntt,  I  fear,  to  say  exactly  in  words  what 
any  picture  of  one's  own  means.  I  had  in  my  head 
when  it  came  to  me  as  a  picture,  the  marvd  of  evtr- 
ncaniag  spring :  bow  its  fresh  vigour  oUiterates  ^ 
traces  of  the  weariness  and  decay  of  winter.  But  other 
things  that  had  that  same  joyous,  reviving  power  came 
into  my  head  as  I  was  working  out  the  design,  the  power 
of  sfant  over  doll  matoialism,  the  life-giving  power  of 
the  soul  crushing  it,  ideas  suggested  by  the  awakening 
ofnatoreintolifeaswinterdecays;  but  there,"  Faulkner 
said,  tnniing  towards  the  door  Mrs.  Faulkner  had 
opened,  "  yon  must  go  to  better  things  than  pictures  on 
this  glorious  Hay  day.  I  must  slave  away  for  acothw 
coulee  of  hours." 

"  Thank  you,"  Elaine  said  gravely  to  Faulkner  as  she 
left  the  stu^;  toherself,"  What  an  enviable  slavery!  " 

"  The  short  way  to  the  glade  is  throu^  the  Idtdien 
garden.  There  are  some  nice  sdf-sown  flowers  there,  all 
dating  from  your  aunt's  reign." 

Mrs.  Faolkn^  unlatched  a  door  in  the  yard.  Passing 
throng  the  kitdien  garden  they  reached  a  further  door 
leading  into  open  ground  which  fringed  a  closely-grown 
copse  covering  the  hillside  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  F^i»n 
the  open  space  Aunt  Snsey  had  cut  a  glade  where  her 
wheeled  chair  could  cany  her  into  the  heart  of  the  copse. 
At  the  end  of  the  glade  was  a  fnll-grown  oak  tree  that 
had,  with  a  few  of  its  feQows,  been  left  unmolested  to 
grow  its  full  size  for  many  a  long  year.  Under  its  shade 
a  circle  of  closely-cut  grass  surrounded  the  trunk,  for 
Aunt  Susey's  chair  to  turn  in.  This  space  was  used  by 
Mre.  Faulkner  as  an  out-of>door  sitting-room.  Wicker 
diairs  were  clustered  under  the  tree  and  a  hammock 
shmg  from  its  branches. 
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"  You  nnst  lie  in  the  hammock,  my  dear,"  Mrs. 
FanUcser  said  when  she  and  Elaine  reached  it.  "  I 
never  can  mani^e  a  hammock  comfortaUy  myself ;  I 
always  fed  half  falling  out.  You  li^t  httle  thing— 
you  won't  overweight  it,"  and  she  swept  Elaine  and  her 
gaiments  into  the  network.  "  And  yon,  F^k,  must  get 
in  too,"  and  Frisk  was  lifted  in. 

"  It's  lovely,"  said  Elaine.  "  And  the  blue  bells  I 
It  is  like  fairyland  heie." 

Wild  hyacinths  made  a  blue  carpet  on  either  side  of 
the  emerald  green  glade  :  on  it  flickered  darts  of  sun- 
shine shooting  through  the  young  amber  foliage  of  the 
oak. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  tell  me  all  the  things  yon  like  and  all 
the  things  you  don't  like,"  Mrs.  Faulkner  said  when  she 
had  settled  herself  in  a  wicker  chair  by  the  side  of  the 
hammock  and  taken  out  her  knitting  from  a  long  bag. 
"  Do  you  like  music  ?  Do  you  like  painting  ?  You 
have  come  to  people  who  do  veiy  little  else." 

"  I  should  like  to  do  nothing  else  if  I  could,"  Elaine 
answered  briskly.  "  The  oiganist  from  Norton  taught 
me  the  piano  when  I  was  quite  small,  and  later  nnging' 
and  Gennan.  He  lived  in  Geimany  many  years.  He 
plays  the  o^an  beautifully,  and  I  should  have  hked  to 
learn  it,  but  the  doctor  told  papa  it  would  tire  me  too 
much.  Such  nonsense  I  As  if  doing  uiything  as  nice 
as  that  would  have  tired  me  I  " 

"  Your  idea,  then,  is  that  nothing  peo{^  like  to  do 
can  be  detrimental  to  them,  is  that  it  ?  "  asked  Uis. 
Faulkner. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  anything  in  particular — but 
[daying  the  oigan  I — when  you  once  have  leamt  to  use 
the  pedalo,  it  would  be  so  deli^tful ;  it  couldn't  hurt 
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jHpcoe.  The  ca^n  is  a  beaotiftil  one  in  Fnmpton 
CbnrdL.  Papa  gave  it  in  mamma's  memory  because 
Ae  loved  mnac." 

An  faoor  and  more  had  passed,  Mrs.  FaoUoter  knitting 
aad  Elaine,  dated  by  her  kindly,  q)rigfatly  talk  and  by 
tlK  diaim  of  locddng  ap  from  her  hammock  into  the 
sonbt  foliage  of  the  widespreading  oak  tree. 

"  Who  comes  here  ?  "  Mis.  Faalkner  said,  putting 
down  her  knitting.  Elaine  tamed  her  eyes  frcon  looking 
I  and  saw  Ella,  Ernest  Rocdon  and  Faulkner 
g  towards  then.  She  slipped  oat  of  the  hammock 
aad  sat  oa  the  edge  balancing  herself  with  one  hand 
apinst  the  lim. 

When  they  had  dismoonted  Ella,  well  accnstomed  to 
the  ways  of  Sales  Farm,  had  given  Kitty  and  Roedon's 
hoise  into  the  charge  of  "  young  Obadiah."  Faulkner 
had  iKord  voices  and  had  come  out  of  his  studio,  and  the 
three  had  started  in  search  of  Mis.  Faolkner  and  Elaine. 
As  they  entered  the  glade  Roedon  was  silenced  by  what 
he  saw :  the  emerald  green  carpet  of  dose-grown  grass, 
the  hhw  bells — a  jnece  of  azure  sky  thrown  down  upcn 
the  earth — ^the  joyous  li^t  dancing  throogh  red-gotd 
leaves  and  mottling  the  grass  and  flowers  with  gay  flecks 
of  smsbine — all  this  beauty  was  to  him  but  the  frame 
of  tiw  little  figure  poised  on  the  edge  of  the  hammock, 
ooe  foot  tonching  the  ground.  The  fuller  blue  of  her 
dress,  the  more  IniUiant  red-gold  of  the  aureola  of  waves 
around  hs  head  repeated — intensified — the  colour  of 
flower  and  leaf—a  f^iry  diyad  indeed  ;  a  lovely  sprite 
of  the  copse. 

Mrs.  Faulkner  and  Elaine  began  walking  down  the 
ghde.  At  the  si^t  of  Ella,  Elaine's  malady  of  riiyness 
had  rstimied.    Sbs  loved  Ella,  but  her  appearance 
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bvoo^t  with  it  the  home  atmosfdiaie — the  stat^  BCe 
of  Fampton  lleadcnrs  irtiidi  Imposed  something  mi  bar 
— she  knew  not  what — but  deprived  h&  of  the  possi- 
tality  of  feeling  quite  natural. 

Ella  was  in  high  spirits.  With  an  ample,  motiierijr 
caress  she  clasped  El^ne  round  the  wust  with  ooe  hand. 
while  she  held  up  her  riding  habit  with  the  other. 

"  You  didn't  expect  me  to  ocnne  f^ter  you  so  soon  » 
Pussie,  did  you  1 " 

Roedon  turned  to  greet  Elaine ;  strange  to  say  be  fdt 
shy^ — shyness  is  contagions — Elaine  chose  to  think  the 
poet  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  so  uugrown- 
ap  a  person  as  herself,  ^le  turned  away  and  |H«tended 
to  ignore  hia  presence.  Every  notion  beomie  elaborated 
into  a  tangled  cot)web  when  the  child  felt  this  misery  of 
self'COttsciousness. 

"  Were  you  ever  here  before  ?  "  Faulkner  was  asking 
Roedon. 

"  Never." 

"  For  a  painter  it  is  an  earttily  paradise.  Profound 
seclusion,  rural  beanty  quite  unspoilt,  and,  as  the  crow 
flies,  only  twenty  miles  from  London  I  " 

"  Ideal  I  "  ejaculated  Roedon. 

"  This  wood  alone  makes  it  priceless  as  a  [dace  of  rest," 
Faulkner  added.  "  It  is  a  great  place  for  birds,  where 
nothing  disturbs  their  singing,  or  nesting,  and  also  for 
the  music  of  the  thousand  tiny  insect  inmates." 

"  Ah,  that  is  silence  beautified."  Roedon  was  not 
so  much  thinking  of  what  he  said  as  of  the  two  asters 
whom  he  was  watching  as  they  strolled  down  the  gieen 
glade  tc^ther.  The  tall  figure  of  the  Amazon  in  her 
riding  habit,  easy  yet  stately,  walking  with  a  free  step  > 
her  bearing  telling  of  strength,  health  and  an  out-of-door 
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life :  the  younger,  slitter  figure  in  the  two  shades  of 
soft  blue,  the  bhtck  and  tan  Fiuk  nmning  close  beside 
her,  and  the  hyacinths  on  either  side  nx>fed  over  by  the 
teij^t,  waim  shoots  of  the  budding  oaks.  Elaine 
struck  his  fancy  as  a  thing  apart  from  everyday  life ;  a 
fairy  Piiooess.  Her  shyness  and  self-amsdonsness  did 
not  make  her  awkward ;  on  tiie  contrary,  nitder  these 
wretched  sensations,  she  became  as  still  and  dignified  as 
a  fairy  Princess  should  be,  awaiting  the  Prince  who  is 
to  be  hamate. 

When  they  reached  the  end  of  the  ^ade  Mrs.  Faulkner 
led  the  way  to  the  house,  not  throu^  the  Idtdien  garden, 
but  round  1^  the  end  of  the  flower  bordo'.  When 
Faulkner  aiid  Roedon  joined  them  the  three  had  paused 
to  look  thFoogb  a  gate  leading  into  fields  on  the  farther 
side  of  an  open  space  of  grass.  This  pause  was  Elaine's 
doing.  Something  in  the  view  seen  through  the  gate 
had  made  her  stop,  and  caused  the  group  to  be  silent 
as  they  gazed ;  a  something  words  cannot  render  but 
vdiich  Gioi^ne  and  the  early  Italians  expressed  on  the 
canvasses  that  still  entrance  us.  The  air  was  steeped 
in  a  deep  golden  glow,  warming  every  tint  in  shade  as 
in  light.  The  meadow  in  the  foregrouod  ran  up  to  a 
hedge-line  ^ladowed  by  wide^spreading  oaks  maldog 
the  boundary  of  a  wood.  Trees  closed  it  on  every  side 
except  where  wtHulerfnl  li^ts,  vivid  golden  green 
fingers  of  sunshine,  boist  through  low  gaps  in  the  hedge 
dividing  the  two  meadows  beyond  the  gate.  The  fidds 
wne  dotted  over  with  cowslips,  each  stdk  bearing  well 
above  the  ixigbt  green  grass  crowns  of  golden  bells 
haiiging  fnon  pale,  soft,  woolly  calex.  Two  lazy,  haiq^ 
cows  glazed  in  the  further  meadow,  and  seen  through 
inJels  between  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  were 
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places  of  distant  hillside,  deep  aznie  blue.  Young  and 
happy,  was  everything — flower  and  blade — all  in  ftiU 
vigour  of  early  growth — nothing  had  had  time  to  wither 
or  grow  old,  no  decay  was  anywheie.  The  wimder- 
schOne  monat  Mai  is  full  of  such  things  indescribable 
which  are  almost  too  joyous.  Great  beauty  like  great 
happiness  brings  with  it  a  kind  of  fear.  The  dread  of 
the  Fay  that  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  Scot  portends  a 
tragedy  brooding  ahead  ;  the  Fay  that  bridles  in  oui 
joy  when  it  is  at  its  bounding  height.  Is  it  the  sospidoii 
of  the  latent  tragedy  in  all  perfection,  the  strange  feeling 
of  wonder  and  suspense  in  nature's  beauties  when  she 
is  revelling  in  her  thrillingly  glorious  moments  7  The 
meadows  full  of  cowslips ;  the  passive  kine  in  the  further 
field  in  fiery  chestnut  hides ;  shadows  fuU  of  warm  colour 
and  slanting  fingers  of  golden  li^t ;  the  towering  oak 
trees,  their  brown  limbs  freshly  decked  with  showers  of 
clean,  gay  leaves ;  what  was  there  is  such  a  scene, 
found  often  enough  io  any  unspoilt  English  countryside, 
to  impress  with  silence,  almost  awe,  these  folk  who 
chanced  to  pass  by  ? 

Elaine,  who  had  made  the  pause  at  the  gate,  was 
having  an  eventful  day ;  a  chink  throu^  the  ordinary 
daily  life  had  been  opened  for  her,  and,  lila  the  rays  of 
gold-green  sunshine  that  burst  throu£^  the  gaps  in  the 
hedge,  the  hint  of  a  possiUe  power  of  enjoyment, 
latent  till  now,  had  been  awakened,  perchance  to  liberate 
her  from  the  ghosts  and  all  the  silly  unnecessary  miseries 
that  had  made  her  life  so  often  uoccsnfortable.  For 
some  reason  the  scene  through  the  gate  had  captured 
her  imagination  and  had  given  her  a  s^ise  of  undefined, 
lay-hke  rapture.  Roedon  saw  that  in  the  scene  vrbicb 
wove  bannoniously  into  the  faiiylike  [«esence  of  Elaine. 
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Fanlkner  felt  it  beM  a  aokmn  fervour,  ao  impfeasivft 
wcHider.  Ids.  Faulkner  enjoyed  it  as  a  scene  that  dimly 
recalled  a  scsnething  belongiBg  to  her  childhood  before 
fttiH  life,  real  sorrow,  and  the  best  joy  had  come  to  her. 

Ella-~dear  EUa — felt  that  these  meadows  looked 
unwarrantably  interesting ;  being  bat  meadows  like 
any  others,  she  defined  their  interest.  She  made  up 
her  mind  that  it  was  the  cowslip  that  did  It,  and  forth- 
with broke  the  spell. 

"  How  nice  the  cowshps  are,  bat  they  mean  generally 
poor  soil.  Do  yon  find  you  get  «K>a^  food  for  the 
cows,  Mr.  Faulkner  ?  My  aunt  did  not  ke^  cows,  bnt 
you  do  ?  " 

"  Hy  mothu-  does.  Those  two  fi»y  red  hides  in  the 
next  field  are  hers." 

"  Hiss  Lavaine  will  not  remember  me,"  Roedon  said, 
forced  into  addressing  Elaine  as  they  met  face  to  faoa 
on  her  turning  from  the  gate. 

Hf)Iding  slightly  back,  very  erect,  she  put  ont  her 
hand  and  said  :  "  How  do  yon  do  ?  "  He  took  the 
little  white  hand  and  bent  over  it  as  if  indeed  it  belonged 
to  a  royal  personage  ;  then,  raising  his  eyes,  he  looked 
full  into  her  face.  A  faint  flush  spread  over  her  cheeks 
as  she  dropped  her  eyes  and  looked  very  reserved  and 
dignified. 

"  Hay  I  see  the  studio  ?  "  Roedon  asked,  vrtien  a  move 
was  maide  towards  the  porch. 

"  Certainly,  then  you  most  come  this  way,"  and 
Faulkner  tamed  back  and  led  Roedon  throuf^  the 
kitchen  garden  to  the  back  of  the  house. 

The  pictaie  Faulkner  had  shown  Elaine  still  stood 
{nominently  on  the  easel  in  the  centre  of  the  studio. 
Roedon  looked  intently  at  the  canvas  without  speaking. 
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astonislied  at  the  vrork.  Faolkner  had  taken  to  Roedon; 
he  was  simile  and  natural,  unconunon  and  gentle. 
Roedon  had  taken  to  Faulkner.  He  also  was  simile 
and  natural,  unaMnmon,  goitle,  and  i^ysically  powerful, 
which  he  himseU  was  not.  The  occupation  of  each 
interested  the  othCT.  -' 

After  a  minute's  Mlence,  he  said  :  "  What  does  It 
mean?  " 

"  That  is  what  Hiss  Lavaine  asked  vrtien  I  showed  it 
to  hw." 

"  It  challenges  the  question.  It  must  mean  a  great 
deal,  Imt  whatever  it  means,  how  beautiful  it  is  I  Did 
Miss  Lavaine  sit  for  that  hair  ?  "  Roedon  pointed  with 
his  cane  to  the  head  of  the  joyous,  centre  figure. 

"  No,  but  I  have  just  had  an  hour's  work  at  it,  trying 
to  get  something  of  the  wonderful  brilliancy  and  splendid 
growth  of  waves." 

"  Did  you  explain  the  picture  to  her  ?  " 

"  No,  only  the  idea  that  the  picture  I  saw  in  my  mind 
brought  with  it — ^the  gloiy  of  Persephone." 

"  You  see  your  pictures,  then,  before  you  think  them 
out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  do.  But  it  is  very  diGlcult ;  it  is 
impos^ble  to  tell  exactly  how  these  things  come  to  one. 
I  suppose  if  one  is  meant  to  paint  pictures  something 
guides  the  choice,  and  the  meaning  of  the  vision  that 
comes  to  you  evolves  itself  naturally  without  a  conscious 
process." 

"  When  and  how  did  you  know  you  were  meant  to 
paint  pictures  ?  " 

A  pause — ^then  Faulkner  said  :  "  If  you  would  really 
care  to  know,  come  up  some  afternoon  and  we  can  have 
3  stroll  in  the  woods,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can.    It 
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was  a  serious  matter  to  me — like  wlut  people  call  a 
amversUm,  when  it  is  a  case  of  religion.  But  I  think  an 
awatening  would  be  the  better  word  in  my  case." 

"  I  should  like  beyond  all  things  to  hear  about  it.  I 
will  C(»ne  any  day  that  suits  you." 

"  It  mi^t  weary  you ;  but — ^I  don't  know  why  on 
socb  slight  acquaintance  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  of 
the  things  that  mean  so  much  to  me." 

"  Weaiy  me  1  How  could  it  weary  me  I  It  would  be 
a  due  explaining  why  your  work  is  unlike  that  of  other 
modem  painters." 

"  Well,  <»me  any  day  if  you  don't  mind  taking  the 
risk.  It's  a  long  story.  Now  we  are  expected  to  take 
tea." 

Roedon  took  a  look  round  the  walls  of  the  studio,  then 
followed  Faolkner  into  the  bouse. 
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"  And  all  this  day,  &n  wuKcaatoniMl  apirit 
lifts  me  above  tbe  groimd." — SBAKXsPKum. 

"  Where  else  could  sudi  bread  and  butter  be  fonad," 
Ella  was  saying  as  the  men  entered  the  dining-room. 
"  What  a  clunn  this  old  world  region  has  I  " 

"  They  wouldn't  taste  like  that  if  a  station  were 
within  a  mile,  "  Roedon  said  as  he  took  a  chair  near 
Ella. 

"  But  London  is  only  twenty  miles  away,"  said 
Faulkner. 

"  True,  the  flavour  of  a  place  is  what  the  people  who 
live  in  it  choose  to  give  it.  There  are  jdenty  of  beaatiful 
thii^  yet  to  be  found  in  England,  and  near  London  too, 
but  the  danger  is  growing  greater  eveiy  day  of  that 
extinction.  People  insist  on  carrying  luxury  into  every 
nook  and  comer,  and  luxury  is  so  antagonistic  to  the 
sense  of  leisure,  and  yet  real  luxury,  I  take  it,  consists 
in  the  absence  of  strain.  How  can  one  enjoy  beautiful 
[daces  like  Sales  Fann  ;  how  could  its  atmosphere  soak 
in  properly  if  there  were  the  feeling  of  the  up-to-date 
strain  always  upsetting  the  cart  ?  Most  of  us  live  in  an 
eiqiress  of  some  kind  or  another.  A  Somerset  or  Dorset 
labourer,  or  an  old-fashioned,  obstinate  Tory  may  still 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  leisure,  but  as  a  rule  the  sen- 
sation is  extinguished  l^  the  persistent  cultivation  of 
energy  versus  distinction.  People  pretend  to  care  for 
the  beauty  of  nature,  yet  do  everything  to  exterminate 
in  themselves  the  capacity  for  enjoying  it.  Now  here 
at  Sales  Fann  I  am  sure  no  one  is  ever  in  a  hurry." 
96 
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"  Please,  Hr.  Roedon,  do  not  think  we  are  idle  up 
here,"  jdeaded  His.  Faolkner.  "  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  anyone  in  the  world  who  woilcs  harder  than  Luke. 
Painting  too  is  very  anxious  work.  A  writer  may  not 
be  op  to  bis  work  one  day — be  has  but  to  tear  up  a  inece 
of  paper,  and  b^in  again  when  be  feels  more  fit.  He 
may  have  lost  a  day  bat  that  is  aU.  A  painter  may  spoit 
the  woti  of  days  if  he  works  badly." 

"Thanks,  mother.  You  have  made  out  oar  cause 
bravely,"  said  Faulkner.  "  Now  I  must  tell  the  com- 
pany that  besides  ordaining  matters  material  so  that 
everyone  is  comfortable,  my  mother  has  turned  the  old 
farm  bouse  into  a  temple  of  music.  Her  haipsidiord 
and  bar  BlQthner  have  filled  the  old  building  with 
sounds  divine— with  echoes  of  great  souls,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Bach,  Schubert,  Schumann  and  the  rest.  That 
means  work  no  less  than  the  painting.  Work  is  the 
thing  to  make  for,  with  interludes  only  of  leisure." 

RoEDON  :  "  Yes,  surely.  But  the  up-to-date  peop4e 
wbo  always  live  in  a  rush  and  a  fuss  neither  spin  nor  do 
they  enjoy  leisure.  They  skim  the  surface  of  everything 
they  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  this  means  so 
many  things  that  they  have  no  time  for  either  one  or  the 
other." 

lfBS.FAULKimR:''Ithink  ours  might  be  the  bestknown 
era  iriierein  the  majority  can  enjoy  themselves  if  we 
least  being  greedy.  Everything  is  within  the  reach  of 
almost  everyone ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
take  it  as  our  right  to  have  everything.  Peojde  surely 
flhoold  find  out  what  they  are  best  fitted  for  and  then 
stick  to  it.  As  soon  as  they  concentrate  themselves  c«i 
the  emj^yment  nature  meant  them  to  pursue,  the 
enjoyment  in  work  b^ins  and  the  deli^  in  leisura 
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follows,  and  the  strain,  rash  and  fuss  are  eztiiigui^ied ; 
they  leave  off  following  in  the  wake  of  people  who  ate 
successful  on  other  lines." 

"  Ah  I  yes,  if  we  all  could  be  less  of  fools,"  said 
Roedoo.  "  Of  course  it  is  our  own  fault ;  like  shec|> 
tbe  world  follows  the  leader,  and  the  leader  is  always 
the  showy  obvious,  not  the  hidden  best.  Meanwhile, 
have  patience  with  the  silly  sheep  and  make  the  harpsi- 
chord comi^ete  the.fine  old-world  flavour  of  your  temple 
of  the  arts." 

"  It  does  truly  do  that  as  my  mother  piays  it." 

"  I  only  heard  a  harpsichord  once,  and  my  recollection 
of  it  is  that  it  makes  a  funny  twangy  little  sound  like 
insects  having  a  revel." 

"  Exactly  1  "  Mrs.  Faulkner  answered,  "  a  perfect 
description.  Luke  and  I  like  it.  It  is  as  if  our  sjdvan 
ondiestra  that  makes  music  in  the  copse  on  a  still,  sunny 
day  became  tuned  to  the  soul  of  the  dear  old  maestros 
who  composed  for  the  harpsichord. " 

A  move  was  made  into  the  parlour. 

"  Well,  what  shall  it  be  ?  "  Mrs.  Faulkner  aslKd  as 
she  opened  the  harpsichord. 

"  My  favourite,  please.  To  be  more  explicit  "  Min- 
nuetto  Graaoso "  by  Gluck,  arranged  by  Hall6," 
Faulkner  said,  as  he  turned  to  Mis.  Maiston  who  had 
been  seated  in  the  largest  diair  in  the  room. 

Roedon  moved  into  its  most  shaded  comer.  He 
dared  only  just  glance  at  Elaine  who-  had  retreated  on 
to  the  cushioned  seat  below  the  long  window.  He  saw 
how  pleasantly  the  blue  pinafore  of  home-spun  linen 
contrasted  with  the  shoots  of  green  leaves  whicii  partly 
filled  in  the  outlook,  also  with  the  faded  purple  of  the 
silk  cushion  on  which  she  lounged,    Gluck's  "  Minuetto 
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Giazioso  "  began — the  sylvan  wdtestra  with  its  far-ofi 
tinkle  so  remote  from  the  actual,  the  [Sesent,  the  leal. 
Between  himself  and  Elaine,  Roedon's  eye  rested  on  a 
oTTwd  of  sweet-scented  cowslips  in  a  sage-green  crystal 
bowl.  The  gold  of  their  dainty  tassels,  hanging  firom 
WDofiy  calix,  was  echoed  beyond  by  an  old  Qtinese 
porcelain  jar  of  fine  colonring  and  texture ;  an  eye 
subtly  delicate  in  choice  of  colour,  a  band  conning  in  its 
craft,  had  blended  those  coral  touches  vHh  shades  of 
soft  dahlia  crimson,  aztue  and  purple  hues  on  a  ground 
of  royal  Chinese  yellow,  soba%d  here  and  there  by 
touches  of  rich  amber : — the  quality  of  its  surface  was 
predoDs  as  in  uncut  gems.  What  fine  inventive  skill 
was  recorded  in  this  mere  ornament,  finer  indeed  than 
in  thousands  of  ;»ctures  produced  under  modem  con- 
ditions :  a  mere  trifie  in  the  treasure-boards  of  the 
world's  art,  yet  insfnring  a  strange  interest  in  Roedon, 
an  interest  vdiich  bannonised  with  all  the  enchantments 
of  Springtime,  crowned  that  day  by  the  spell  cast  over 
him  by  the  nym{di  of  the  oopse.  The  old  jar  fascinated 
Roedon.  How  many  hundred  years  ago  had  the 
Chinaman  lived  who  had  created  this  thing  that  had 
travelled  over  many  seas  before  reaching  its  |Hesent 
domicile  ?  For  centimes  the  hand  that  had  wrought  it 
had  been  but  dust ;  the  date  and  {dace  of  its  birth  were 
unknown,  but  how  remote  from  the  old  Surrey  faim- 
bouse  where  it  had  found  a  home  t 

" Ah  1  "  thon^t  Roedon,  "what  infinite  links  art 
creates  between  the  Uving  and  the  dead ;  how  bread 
that  has  been  cast  upon  the  waters  can  feed  distant 
ftttore  generations  after  centuries  of  wandering  I  " 

Meanwhile  the  harpsichord  was  beginning  to  suggest 
ladies  in  hoops  dancing  to  Gluck's  "  Minuetto  Grazioso," 
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their  finger  tips  lingering  in  those  of  their  partners,  gsy 
in  brocaded  coats  and  ^Ik  stockings,  as  the  diminuendoes 
and  pianisiimos  vdiispered  tenderly  some  loving  senti- 
ment. Throu^  the  tender  cadence  of  the  dance  he 
heard  a  strain  of  yearning  and  pleading.  Lovers  wexe 
dancing  to  the  swaying  measure  of  the  time — not  quite 
happy  lovers — ^perluips  those  who  ought  not  to  have  bem 
lovers  at  all ;  a  picture  in  a  dreamland  wove  itself  in 
Roedon's  fancy  as  he  listened  to  the  delicate  quaint 
tinkling,  twanging  sound  from  the  quills  of  the  old 
instmment,  a  sound  half  frisky,  half  sentimental, 
floating  around  the  low-roofed  parlour.  The  music,  the 
feint  scent  of  the  cowslips,  the  far-off  foreign  flavour  of 
the  Chinaman's  art  filled  the  room  with  an  atmosphere 
of  romance. 

Husic  lends  ef&ontery.    Roedon  found  courage  to 
torn  his  eyes  to  the  little  figure— the  key  note  of  his 


What  was  there  in  the  dainty  little  creature,  a  child 
just  budding  into  womanhood,  that  affected  him  so 
strangely  ?  A  peculiar  {Htying  kind  of  tenderness, 
together  with  the  delight  in  her  diaims,  inspired  lum 
with  a  quite  novel  sensation.  There  was  no  reason  at 
that  moment  why  be  should  not  gaze  at  her.  Elaine 
was  far  away,  in  a  world  not  afflicted  by  shyness  or 
consciousness  of  any  human  presence,  ^e  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  music.  The  sounds  had  crept  into  every 
vein. 

"  Beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound  shall  pass  into 
her  iaxx."    Roedon  muttered  to  himself. 

Warm  simshine  caught  the  waved  tan^  of  her  crown 
of  gold — ^her  lips  were  parted,  her  eyes  away  in  dream- 
land, as  the  sounds  tinkled  throuf^  the  sunlit  f^aw 
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pouring  into  the  old  parlonr  througb  the  small  lattice 
panes.  At  last  the  gentle  strain  floated  away  in  a  piano- 
IHanisamo — (three  P.P.P.,  said  the  writing  on  the 
mnsic). 

The  gay  brocaded  dresses,  the  courtly  measured 
grace,  the  dignified  ease  of  swaying  movement,  the 
hidden  passion  of  the  lovers — all  that  Roedon's  fancy 
had  onbodied  in  a  picture  that  edioed  the  meaning  of 
the  music,  floated  away  as  a  dream  vanishes.  To 
natures  such  as  Roedon's,  the  suggested  may  often 
inspire  a  more  vivid  sensation  than  the  actual.  Those 
mcments  he  had  felt  as  so  perfect  just  because  all  they 
held  had  stolen  on  his  imagination  with  faints  of  meaning 
— nothing,  as  it  were,  had  been  s&id  straight  out :  a 
sweet  vagueness,  a  mist  had  softened  the  edges  of  crude 
dajdi^t  reality.  A  luminous  halo  had  mystified  definite 
outline.  He  had  breathed  pure  aether,  his  imagination 
had  been  fed  with  delicate  delight.  He  had  felt  tm- 
mit^ated  amtentmatt. 

"  I  must  go,"  exclaimed  Ella,  rising  from  her  deep- 
seated  annch^ — "  or  I  shall  keep  Aunt  Snsey  waiting 
for  her  dinner.  But  I  need  not  hurry  you  away,"  as 
Roedonalso  rose. 

But  Roedon  said  he  also  must  get  home.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  what  had  been.  Why  linger  to 
dim  the  vividness  of  that  perfection  ? 

He  was  silent  as  he  and  Ella  rode  along  the  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  road  before  their  separate  ways  diverged, 

"  Ah,  now  we  have  to  part,"  he  said,  waking  up. 
"  Goodbye,  a  thousand,  tfiousand  thanks  for  taking  me  to 
that  divine  place.    You  are  sure  you  are  all  right  alone  ?*- 

"  Wth  Kitty  I  am  not  alone." 

The  tone  of  voice  in  which  Ella  spoke  was  dry  and 
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reserved.  VfiiSi  a  sli^t  nod  in  Roedon's  direction,  she 
tumed  Kitty  on  to  the  turf.  She  was  going  away  the 
next  morning.  He  had  evidently  fo^otten  the  fact — 
and  she  certainly  woold  not  remind  him  of  it.  Kitty 
was  given  her  head  and  in  a  full  gallop  flew  across  tlus 
three  miles  of  turf  towards  Friar's  Qump. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

"  Then  is  no  socaetf  or  coovenation  to  Im  kept  up  In  the  warid 
■ritlwirt  good-natnre,  or  ■omething  irtiich  mut  bear  it*  »ppear- 
aace,  and  rap^  Um  place.  For  tltia  reason  mankind  b»»  been 
facad  to  uiTMkt  a  kind  of  artificial  hiinianit}r,  which  ia  what  w« 
etfum  by  the  word  good-tn«eding." — Addisok. 

Wbbh  Ella  had  galloped  avay  Roedon  turned  and  at  a 
foot's  pace  descended  the  lane  which  skirted  the  side  of 
the  hill  as  it  descended  to  the  plain  below.  Ht  had  not 
notioed  that  her  voice  had  in  it  a  dry,  disappointed  ring. 
He  was  still  under  the  spell  of  the  music  and  those  other 
things  "  not  music  but  most  musical."  He  had,  while 
sitting  in  the  old  parlour,  entered  an  inner  sanctuary 
and  the  charm  of  a  dehcate  dainty  nymph  had  cast  a 
glamonr  over  him  in  this  sanctuary.  Elaine  hardly  held 
the  place  in  it  of  a  hving  being,  and  this  vagueness  as  to 
her  portion  as  a  mortal  gave  her,  in  his  eyes,  the  chann 
a  fairy  has  for  a  cluld.  She  toadied  the  spring  whence 
sprzng  the  most  real  joys  of  his  hfe — the  power  of  poetic 
iavention. 

Gaps  in  the  hedge  (m  the  left  of  the  road  let  in  a  view 
of  tite  hill-side  as  it  swept  down  in  grassy  curves  and 
lidges  to  the  [dain  stretching  away  in  sunUt  woods  and 
meadows  to  the  line  of  the  South  I>owns.  A  warm  haze, 
a^ow  with  golden  sunshine,  hung  over  the  landscape. 
It  was  a  very  English  scene,  peaceful  and  happy,  and  as 
Roedon  rode  quietly  down  the  hillside,  &cing  the  setting 
^un,  it  harmonised  with  the  things  that  had  entranced 
him  at  Sales  Farm. 

103 
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What  was  the  future  of  that  Strang  little  creature 
who  was  the  keynote  of  this  entiancement  ?  Surely  it 
could  not  be  that  of  an  ordinary  girl  of  her  position.  Was 
it  possible  that  a  blast  of  that  withering  blight  we  call 
"  tine  world  "  could  sweep  over  her,  reducing  the  sprite- 
like being  to  the  level  of  the  commonplace  7  She  seemed 
a  thing  of  too  rare  and  intimate  device,  ordained  never 
to  become  older.  Why  had  she  seemed  to  dislike  him 
and  had  avoided  noticing  him  ?  When  forced  to  do  so, 
her  manner  was  cruelly  reserved ;  it  had  no  careless 
child-Ulce  indifference  in  it,  but  denoted  almost  aversion. 
RoedoD,  like  many  others,  had  no  due  wherewith  to 
fathom  the  onnplicated,  involved  sensations  of  early 
youth  when  a  young  girl  is  as  yet  neither  a  woman  nor 
still  quite  a  cldld ;  when  feelings  are  but  budding,  the 
sap  but  just  beginniog  to  rise  :  before  the  curtain  has 
been  lifted  which  reveals  a  nature  to  itself,  and  gives 
it  a  firmer  footing  on  the  ground  common  to  itself  and 
other  human  beings.  Elaine  felt  very  solitary  fdtile 
passing  through  that  stage,  and  very  shy  with  regard  to 
this  feeling  of  isolation.  Roedon  had  nude  her  un- 
comfortably 6eIf-<x)nscious  inasmuch  as  he  had  noticed 
her  so  very  obviously.  After  he  had  left  the  parlour 
at  Sales  Fann,  however,  she  took  from  a  table  the  volume 
of  Early  Poems  t^  E.  R.  vrtiich  Luke  Faulkner  had  been 
re-reading  after  meeting  the  author  on  the  previous  day. 
She  asked  Mrs.  Faulkner  if  she  mi^t  take  it  upstairs 
with  her.  She  had  not  disliked  him,  she  had  not  been 
indifferent  to  his  pstseace,  she  had  disliked  herself,  and 
had  felt  a  self-depredating  discomfort  till  the  mu^ 
had  absorbed  her. 

When  the  road  on  the  hill-side  down  whidi  Roedoa 
had  sauntered  his  horse  took  a  sharp  turn  on  to  the  [datn. 
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Ihe  son  ^ared  at  him,  a  great,  red  disc  of  flaming 
i^  nearing  the  horizon.  He  woke  to  the  fact  that  he 
most  pot  his  horse  into  a  brisk  trot  if  he  meant  to  be  in 
time  for  dinner.  All  dreams  of  the  nymph  of  the  copse 
must  vanifdL  Quickly  he  got  over  the  three  miles  to 
the  Lodge  gates.  Inside  these,  he  slackened  his  pace  and 
let  his  horse  walk  along  the  drive  bordered  on  either  ^e 
by  a  double  avenoe  of  noble  trees  meeting  above  in  a 
vaoHed  roof  of  foliage.  Entering  it  from  the  wide  sky- 
lit landscape  was  like  entering  a  vast  cathedral  where 
hoe  and  there  darts  of  Ug^t  pierced  the  massed  fohage, 
r^  let  in  through  derestoiy  windows.  Is  there  any- 
tldng  to  compare  in  stateliness,  in  secluded  dignity,  in 
the  sense  it  conveys  of  home-leisure  and  luxury,  with  a 
finefy  timbered  English  park  t  Roedon  left  his  horse  at 
tile  stables,  turned  off  the  drive  leading  to  the  main 
entrance,  and  took  a  path  that  led  to  a  side  door  in  the 
front  of  the  hoose. 

The  London  party  had  arrived.  From  outside  Roedon 
ieh  the  sense  of  movement  that  was  going  on  within. 
Even  the  smoke  that  curled  vigorously  out  of  many 
diimiieys,  seemed  to  denote  the  importance  of  coming 
events.  The  servants,  he  knew,  were  moving  about  more 
titan  usually  alert  and  active  under  the  sense  of  res- 
poBsU^ty  which  is  the  delist  of  good  domestics  when 
they  feel  that  their  efforts  are  worthily  bestowed,  in 
otlwT  words,  on  notalde  and  important  guests.  And  the 
gnests  who  had  arrived  by  the  5.50  train  that  afternoon 
made  t^  an  important  "  tumse-party."  The  forecast 
of  its  importance  was  already  fatiguing  to  Roedon.  He 
had  been  required  as  a  useful  person  in  so  many  such 
gatherings  I  Yes,  he  knew  but  too  well  iriiat  was  before 
ism.    He  was  making  for  the  side  door  into  the  house 
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when  he  met  Algy  Uusgrave,  a  young  diplomat,  knowa 
as  the  Adonis  of  the  service,  lounging  along  the  path  to 
meet  him. 

"  Ah  1  Algy,"  said  Roedon  who  had  known  him  many 
years,  "  you  have  turned  up.  There  were  grave  feais 
this  morning  that  you  would  not.  I  advised  a  telegram 
to  C^cile  begging  her  to  undertake  you.  I  profdiesied 
it  would  come  all  li^t  if  the  great  Cicile  had  you  in 
tow,  and  it  has." 

"  Yes,  she  [Hcked  me  up  in  Down  Street,  and  got  me  to 
the  station  in  time.  I  don't  know  how.  I  had  givim  rt 
vp.  We  might  have  missed  the  train  only  C£cile  never 
misses  trains.  She  hjrpnotises  something  I  suppose  that 
makes  them  wait  for  her." 

"  1  wonder  how  she  does  it  ?  "  rejoined  Roedon,  as  he 
hurried  into  the  house. 

Some  minutes  later  be  appeared  in  the  ante-room  where 
the  company  at  Asholme  assembled  before  dinner. 
As  he  entered  be  beard  a  confused  but  pleasantly 
modulated  sound  of  voices  swinging  along  in  the  easy 
lively  way  of  those  happy  children  of  the  worid  who 
know,  or  think  they  know,  everything  about  everything 
and  everybody,  and  care  only  enou^  about  any  thing 
to  use  it  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  their  own  attrac- 
tions. Why  should  they  care  to  do  more  ?  Subjects 
are  dull  thhigs  in  themselves,  and  a  knowledge  of  them 
is  only  good  to  be  aired  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  make  the 
indiv^ual  personalities  shine  the  brighter.  The  social 
game  must  be  played  without  much  intellectual  effort, 
the  ball  must  be  kept  rolling,  and  people  mnst  amuse  one 
another  in  the  tossing  and  catching  of  it. 

As  usual,  the  party  invited  to  play  the  game  at  As- 
holme was  well  selected  for  mutual  amusement  if  not 
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pndsdy  for  mutual  improvcmeDt.  Fiist  in  importance 
among  tbe  goests  was  a  reigning;  foreign  Ambassador 
and  his  wife,  the  Baron  von  Stugenbecic,  one  of  Lord 
Walshiugton's  old  allies.  His  lady  was  large,  widely 
expanded  and  imposing,  and  her  quarterings  uncomit- 
able.  Sbe  took  a  comiochensive' cosmopolitan  view  of 
life  in  its  highest  circles.  She  was  discreet  and  wisely 
silent ;  knowing  mnch  and  talking  little  of  the  affairs 
of  State,  bnt  intelligent  in  gathering  any  infonnatioa  on 
subjects  required  by  her  husband,  though  altogeth^ 
too  grand  to  say  much  in  general  society.  She  gave  a 
kind  of  courtly  wei^t  to  any  party.  Having  stood 
about  so  much  at  different  courts  all  over  Europe,  her 
mere  jHesence  carried  with  it  a  something  «4iidi  secured 
tbe  best  tone  in  any  society  honoored  by  her  counten- 
ance. Though  somewhat  mute,  these  imposing  figure- 
heads have  thdr  use  They  stimulate  the  less  important 
guests  to  show  off  in  their  best  fonn.  They  aie  to  minor 
guests  in  the  drawing  room  what  the  presence  of  Royal 
personages  in  the  Royal  box  is  to  tbe  actois  on  a  stage, 
a  pc^t  in  the  audience  to  play  up  to.  Next  in  import- 
ance came  two  lords  and  their  ladies,  well-known 
fashionable  couples  in  the  polittcal  world,  then  Lord 
Walsbington's  old  and  intimate  Mends  in  the  service. 
Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Musgrave,  and  their  daughter 
C6cile — ^the  "  great  C^dle,"  ^o  had  hypnotised  some- 
thing ^lich  made  her  cousin  Algy  catch  his  train.  The 
unattached  men  of  the  party  were  this  Algy,  Roedon, 
and  two  others,  one  a  permanent  Secretary  in  the  Civil 
Service  who  had  known  the  London  world  by  heart 
ever  since  the  day,  now  forty  years  ago,  when  be  had 
entered  the  Foreign  Office  as  a  clerk,  the  other  an  editor 
of  an  important  review,  who  talked  intelligently  on  tbe 
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subjects  about  which  other  men  wrote  in  bis  review. 
These  guests  were  all  known  to  Roedon,  and  he  was 
cordially  greeted  by  them.  He  appeared  among  the 
company  only  a  moment  before  dinner  was  announced. 

"  AhEinest— youtakeinCfaile  1 "  Lord  Walshington 
said  as  he  passed  bim,  leaning  on  a  gold-headed  stick. 
Her  Excellent  on  his  ann.  "  Bring  her  up  next  to  me. 
I  want  a  great  deal  of  teaching,  C&ale — down  here  one 
learns  nothing."  Then,  turning  to  the  Baroness, 
"  invalids  must  be  htmiooied,  mustn't  they,  Baroness  ?  " 

In  truth  no  one  resented  C^dle's  having  a  little  undue 
precedence. 

C^dle  Marie  Augustine  Musgrave,  god-daughter  of  a 
foreign  Priacess  and  of  an  Ambassadress,  was  a  person 
with  a  position  though  unmarried,  ^le  was  thirQr 
yeais  of  age,  she  was  clever — conadered  very  dever — 
and  her  cleverness  was  attractive,  expecially  to  men. 
She  enjoyed  being  admired  for  it,  but  in  other  ways  she 
was  not  vain,  and  did  not  care  to  command  the  situation 
for  any  purely  feminine  attractioas.  Notwithstanding 
her  power  of  making  heisslf  agreeable  and  amusing,  she 
had  never  been  known  to  supplant  any  other  woman  in  a 
man's  admiration.  Women  were  never  jealous  of 
C^dle  Husgrave.  As  a  rule  women  in  society  do  not 
care  to  be  thought  clever,  and  do  not  object  to  their 
particular  men  friends  admiring  clevemeas  in  other 
women,  provided  they  keep  a  more  subtle  and  tender 
kind  of  admiration  for  thonselves.  Cidle  was  quick 
and  sharp-witted  and  fdkysically  ttrong — strot^  in  the 
way  a  woman  of  the  world  must  be  strorg  if  she  wants  to 
be  a  success.  C^dle  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a 
distinct  success.  She  had  the  so^ngth  and  vitality 
that  never  fiags  through  days  and  long  evenings  of 
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contact  and  oonveisations  wHh  mere  acquaintances; 
a  Mreogtii  and  vitality  moreover  which  nev^  fails  to 
stqipc»t  the  high  si»rits  that  make  thlo  contact  and 
coDTersation  enlivening.  Stimulated  by  ambition  she 
oooh)  keep  the  ball  going  any  number  of  houis  without 
any  sign  of  weariness  or  ennui.  These  ^>ecimens  which 
sone  of  OS  have  watched  with  astonishment,  do  they 
not  really  perfonn  feats  far  more  wonderful  than  most 
acrobats  ?  Appearance,  dress,  freshness  of  body  and 
mind,  tact,  memory,  interest — all  kept  up  to  the  social 
hi^-water  mark  for  so  many  hours  on  end  I  It  is 
doubtless  not  so  astounding  vrhen  the  proclivity  to 
ffiiting  or  to  the  carrying  out  of  matrimonial  schemes 
give  an  impetus  of  a  feminine  kind  to  the  business,  but 
C£dle  was  not  aided  by  such  stimulants  in  the  performing 
of  her  social  feats.  She  had  never  wished  to  marry — 
she  had  not  had  time  to  wish  it.  She  had  no  passion 
save  for  the  industry  of  Society — a  larger  world  did  not 
csdst  for  her ;  in  her  small  one  she  was  so  busily  em- 
I^oyed  and  so  notably  placed  that  solely  this  was  the 
moA  her  band  had  found  to  do — and  she  certainly  did 
it  with  her  mig^t.  She  was  good-looking,  not  beautiful, 
had  neat,  clear-cut  features,  bright  dark  eyes,  and  very 
smooth,  well-kempt  black  hair.  Her  dress  was  re- 
markaUe  for  its  cMc  and  its  neatness  rather  than  for  its 
el^iance.  In  every  way  C^dle  was  consistent.  This 
gave  her  a  secure  position  among  her  acquaintances ; 
really  intimate  friends  she  had  none.  The  talmt  which 
made  her  most  sought  after  was  her  power  of  acting ; 
in  private  theatricals  she  was  invaluable. 

Lord  Walshington  devoted  the  firbt  ten  minutes  of 
dmner  to  the  impressive  Ambassadress  who  sat  with 
IioD  at  tfa«  bottom  of  the  table.    She  looked  somewhat 
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enoimoos  by  his  side.  A  pendant  of  resplendent  dia- 
monds and  rubies  hung  ahnost  hoTiz<mtally  on  ber 
widely  expanded  chest,  tier  aims,  cohmm-lilce,  moved 
only  frooi  the  elbow.  Sb»  was  as  motioiiless  as  any 
person  can  be  when  eating.  During  the  second  couise 
her  host  adroitly  tamed  her  attention  to  the  Permanent 
Secretary  who  sat  on  her  other  side  and  could  discim 
with  a  personal  knowledge  three  of  her  predecessors  at 
the  embassy  ova  vdiidt  she  now  reigned.  Having 
started  this  convosation  Lord  Walshington  turned 
with  alacrity  to  Odle. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  he  said,  "  vhat  have  you  been  up  to 
in  town  since  you  got  home  t  " 

"  Oh  1  all  sorts  of  things.  To-day  has  been  an  awful 
rush.    Ttan " 

"  Which  Tom  ?  " 

"  Hy  cousin  Tom — ^Tom  Deverell ;  you  know  him, 
dear.  He  is  in  the  Admiralty,  but  is  always  available 
when  I  want  him.  Well,  he  came  to  breakfast  and  we 
went  to  see  the  von  GlOgens  at  Thomas'  Hotel  eaily. 
They  are  to  have  thor  audioioe  at  Wndsor  to-morrow. 
Rather  huBy  because  they  haven't  been  asked  to  stay 
the  ni^t.  So  like  Austrians  I  always  expecting  to  be 
treated  like  Royalties  1  " 

Lord  Walshington  gave  a  Uttle  amused,  assenting 
grunt. 

"  Then  let's  see.  We  went  down  to  St.  James'  to 
interview  Pintan  whose  perfonnances  were  to  have 
begun  to^norrow,  but  his  company  is  in  a  mess.  Two 
women — that  divine  Fanfar  and  another,  have  bad  a 
severe  fray,  the  men  have  talwn  sides,  and  poor  Pinten 
is  tearing  his  hair  in  despair,  can't  get  a  single  rehearsal 
out  of  them." 
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"  Bat  is  it  yata  business,  my  dear  Odk,  to  go  into 
the  Coulisses  of  St.  James'  Theatre,  and  to  mix  youiself 
op  in  the  afiairs  of  a  discordant  company  of  French 
actors  and  actresses  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Lord  Walshington,  you're  not  in  it," 
soothinf^y  replied  the  advaiturous  Udle.  "  Piatan  is 
a  Hon  with  a  very  big  L.,  goes  everywhere — aod  Tcan 
-was  there,  you  imow.  Pintan  has  new  ideas  and  if 
these  i^aji^  of  his  ever  come  ott  — I  don't  think  they  will, 
for  he  is  nothing  of  a  manager  and  excites  the  evil 
passions  of  his  troupe  instead  of  mollifying  them— and 
he  attonpts  too  much ;  a  writer — a  bit  of  a  poet — 
snybow  not  a  business  man.  Well,  but  if  par  hasard, 
they  ever  do  come  off  they'll  tum  the  head  of  the  town 
— ^that's  to  say,  if  be  keeps  friends  with  Fanfar.  But 
I  didn't  go  down  to  the  theatre — the  only  place  to  catch 
him — about  bis  business,  but  about  my  own,  to  ask  his 
leave  to  act  his  little  Lever  du  Rideou  '  A  Quoi  Bon  ? ' 
It's  so  clever  and  funny,  just  what  I  want — the  right 
antoont  of  int>priety  and  fi-fi  for  our  audience  at  Brest- 
hover  House.  Ob,  I  didn't  tell  you — ^we  are  to  have  two 
evenings  of  plays  for  the  Duchess's  House  for  sore— 
I  think  it's  sore  heels." 

"  Heels  I  "  ejaculated  Lord  Walshington,  "  I  never 
heard  of  anything  important  being  organised  for 
Meets]" 

"  Oh,  well,  if  it  isn't  heels — it's  knees  or  hips,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  It's  what  Uttle  Lord  Francis 
had,  and  the  specialist  who  cured  him  convinced  the 
DudiesB  that  there  were  hundreds  among  the  poor 
dnldien  in  London  with  the  same  evil,  and  that  they  grew 
up  Giq)ples  because  he  wasn't  called  in  to  cure  them  at 
the  ligbt  time  ;  so  the  Duchess  started  a  little  hospital 
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for  him  to  do  it  in,  and  we  are  going  to  have  two  even- 
ings of  acting  at  Bresthover  House  to  swell  the  funds — 
three  guinea,  two  guinea,  one  guinea  tickets." 

"  You  are  going  to  act  '  A  Quoi  Boh  '  ?  Not  bad," 
said  Ernest,  looking  into  C^dle's  foce  quietly  amused. 

"  Ernest  t  what  are  you  about  ?  "  Lord  Walshingtoa 
called  out,  leaning  forward.  "You  mnstn't  let  that 
eniri  pass.  It's  Verbingen's  finest  thing  in  entris,  and 
takes,  I  am  told,  si:(  hours  to  create.  He  can  only  go 
throng  it  on  veiy  rare  occasions.  Let's  see,  what  does 
he  call  it  ?  "  And  Lord  Walsldngton  drew  the  menu 
card  towards  him  and  raised  his  eye-masses.  Crime  i 
I'aiiejoyeust  I" 

"  Oh  I  with  suefa  a  name  111  have  it  back,"  said 
Roedon. 

"  By  the  way,  I  forget  Ernest,  were  you  at  Con- 
stantinojde  when  Odle  burst  upon  the  scene  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  coarse  Hr.  Roedon  was  there,"  exdaimed 
C6dle.  "  It  was  when  I  won  my  spurs.  Mr.  Roedon 
arrived  and  was  mach  impressed  by  tiie  way  things  went 
on  in  the  East.  And  he  wrote  a  solemn  little  poem 
he  didn't  mean  us  to  see,  about  the  many  being  governed 
by  the  one,  and  bow  unconscious  the  many  were  of  their 
power  to  turn  and  rend  the  one.  We  did  see  it,  and  just 
then  that  beautiful  Wallachian  arrived  with  the  eyelids, 
like  the  women  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  we  are  warned 
against,  and  made  all  the  men  fall  in  love  with  her.  I 
parodied  the  solemn  Uttle  poem  and  ajq^ied  the  many  to 
the  conquered  ones  of  the  Embassy,  and  the  tme  into 
her  of  the-eyelids,  and  they  all  thought  it  so  wondeifai 
that  a  chit  of  fifteen  ^ould  know  so  much  about  soch 
grave  matters.    As  if  every  child  didn't  know  every* 
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tliiac  at  fifteen  about  its  ddeis'  flirtatiotui  Don't  they, 
Ut.  Roedcm  ?  " 

"  H'm,"  was  the  speculative  s(»ud,  not  quite  a  word 
from  Roedon.  To  himsdf  he  thought  it  depended  who 
the  child  was.  That  little  figure  in  the  oak  copse  at 
Sales  Fann  didn't  look  as  ii  sbt  would  be  very  conversant 
with  the  ways  of  flirtation  amoag  diplomats. 

"Don't  attend  to  Ernest  yet,"  Lord  Walshington 
said.  "  What  did  you  do  after  leaving  the  coulitset  <4 
St.  James'  Theatre  7  Tell  me  your  whole  day.  It 
amuses  me.  Down  here  we  don't  get  throu^  as  much 
in  one  year  as  you  do  in  one  momtng  I  " 

"  Oh  well,  I  stayed  a  long  time  with  Pintan  trying  to 
make  him  reasonable  about  his  company.  I  want  to 
soe  his  plays  dreadfully — but  be  remained  quite  childish, 
so  angry  with  them  all,  talking  about  their  trahaiion, 
iU  sotit  Una  tU*  perfidei  and  ai\  that  sort  of  nonsense, 
as  if  that  was  the  way  to  get  a  rcdkearsal  out  of  than. 
Bitt  it's  aU  ri^t  about '  A  Quoi  Bon.'  Then  I  went  to 
hmch  with  Her  Grace  and  found  her  vague  as  usual, 
her  ideas  floating  about  like  the  mists  on  those  Scotch 
moontains  we  wen  bored  with  last  autumn— you  know 
the  kind  of  thing.  You  a»  always  being  told  th^'ne 
there  if  you  could  see  them,  but  you  never  can— Ben 
this  and  Ben  that,  horrid  things  I  They  are  just  like 
tte  Duchess*  ideas.  You  are  alwa3rs  being  told  that  she 
has  so  many  '  ideas,' — so  she  may  have— but,  like  the 
Bens,  they're  never  in  working  ordo".  Her  philanthropy, 
As  rehearsals,  tfat  day  for  the  peiformances  (actually, 
she  had  find  oae  for  the  night  of  the  Queen's  Ball  I) 
all  floating  about  in  her  Inain  regardless  of  any  practica] 
pcasOHlittflS.  1  wrote  down  the  dates  on  a  piece  of 
p^MTMbigasakouie;  ahelostitprdiftblybefmtl  wu 
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downstairs ;  then  I  got  into  a  htuuom  and  tore  amy  to 
look  up  the  three  prindpats  and  tell  than  that  the  days 
were  all  changed — such  nice  news  for  them  in  the  middle 
of  Hay  1 — fixed  the  mornings  for  the  rdeaisals  and  got 
back  to  Brown's  to  find  the  parents  ready  to  start,  do 
Algy,  and  a  telegram  saying  I  ifiws^  bring  him.  Started 
again  in  a  hansom — found  him  listlessly  sitting  in  his 
room  saying  he  was  sorry  he  was  too  late,  that  lus 
servant  hadn't  even  packed  his  things.  I  told  turn  he 
tmtst  come — my  reputation  was  at  stake.  He  said 
Johnson  was  so  slow  packing.     I  said '  swear  at  Johnson. 

U'e  a  bid  D ,  make  him  jump  and  huny  up — ^we 

could  still  catch  the  train.'  WeO,  yon  know  Algy  is 
obedient.  I  think  I  did  hear  a  mild  swear  throu^  the 
door.  At  all  events  the  Gladstone  was  put  on  the  han- 
som, we  jumped  in,  and  into  the  train  without  ticlKts 
just  as  the  first  pufi  wait  ofi  and  here  we  are  !  "  And 
C^dle  paused  for  a  moment  to  take  breath,  very  {deased 
with  her  own  rattle,  with  the  flow  of  words  in  irtuch  she 
made  her  equipments  maiifest. 

Lord  Walshtngton  enjoyed  it  all.  If  it  was  frothy, 
it  was  the  fringe  of  that  life  v4iich  when  he  had  lived  in 
it  meant  everyday  full  of  work  and  intoest  tq>  to  the 
hilt.  The  hvely  Odle  had  ever  been  a  favourite  of  his 
since  he  knew  her  as  a  child,  and  he  would  say  of  her 
that  she  was  one  of  the  few  attractive  women  he  knew 
who  had  never  made  any  mischief. 

But  the  Permanmt  Secretary  had  exhausted  bis 
topics  with  the  Ambassadress  and  be  was  discussing 
with  the  Editor  across  his  lady  some  strange  facts 
connected  with  the  sums  paid  by  publishers  to  ^uir 
authors.  Lord  Walshington  had  to  return  to  his  duty, 
and  instead  of  listening  he  had  to  talk.    Ocile  then 
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tnnied  her  attsition'to  Roedon.  Hie  <lm  of  voices, 
the  scoit  of  floveis,  the  aitnna  from  fully  flavoured 
(fishes,  had  by  this  time  confused  his  thoughts  and 
okaosted  his  powers  of  conversation.  Inclining  his 
head  sfi^tly  towards  Cfidle,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
talked  to.  Her  volubility  was  relentless.  On  it 
went — aD  it  wanted  was  not  only  a  responsive  listener, 
bttt  a  notable  listener ;  one  who  was  sufficiently  a 
lomtiiody  to  make  her  exertion  of  some  account  toJier- 
self.  Roedon  was  half-consdous  that  he  ouj^t  to  be 
iwming  a  great  deal  about  the  plays  then  being  acted 
viiich  C£cile  had  seen  as  she  passed  through  Paris.  As 
die  was  talking  to  one  who  was  himself  a  writer,  she 
analysed  their  literary  merits.  She  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment.   Roedon  looked  up  into  her  f^. 

"  I  can't  imagine  you,  C^dle,  in  any  future  world." 

"  Why  should  you  ?  I  am  so  very  much  here." 

"That's  just  it," 

"  Then  why  trouble  about  my  not  fitting  into  any 
other?" 

"  I  so^ipose  it  is  because  dinner  is  so  long.  Emwi 
engenders  speculatitm." 

"  How  rude  to  talk  of  mtuH  when  you  are  sitting  by 
me." 

The  sound  of  the  pushing  back  of  chairs  and  rustling 
of  dresses  amiounoed  that  the  great  function  was  over. 
Onty  one  out  of  the  many  sndi  functions  whidi  go  on 
every  ni^t  in  the  bouses  of  the  great  and  rich  all  over 
Ea^aiid — ^perhaps  not  aD  with  the  same  last  point  of 
finish  as  at  Aahobne,  but  still  requiring  the  talenti  the 
diought,  the  labour  of  bow  many  chefs  and  underlings  ? 
AD  this  little  considered  by  the  twenty  cv  so  to  whom 
tee  efiorts  are  banded.    Who  has  the  best  of  it  ? 
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The  workers  in  tlie  IdtcheQ  v^tere  all  is  beat,  bosUa. 
fatigix,  thongbt  and  enet^gy,  or  tbe  hoets  and  guests 
upstairs  round  the  dinner  table,  glowing  under  subdued 
l^t  cast  on  gold,  silver  and  flowers,  eating  tbe  dinner 
wbich  before  half  of  it  is  fini^ed  must  be  felt  ta  be  more 
than  enou^— the  greedy  peofde  sating  too  mocb  iv 
regretting  th^  cannot,  or  tbe  non-greedy  people  Mtbo 
think  all  this  rich  elaborate  cooking  a  nutsanqe,  1 
the  dinner  a  great  deal  too  long  ? 
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"  Even  so.  when  first  I  saw  yon,  wemed  it,  lov«, 
TtMt  among  •onli  allied  to  mine  wu  yet 
CMe  neanr  Idndnd  than  life  hinttd  of. 
O  bom  wtth  me  aomimben  that  fon  fnigvt. 
And  tfaongta  in  jean  of  right  aad  aepaad  unmet. 
Known  ior  my  ■onl'a  birtii-partiwr  well  eaougli  1  "— 

Dants  Gabkibl  Rossam. 

"  I  AM  SO  glad  to  meet  Ernest  Roedoa  again,"  Lady 
Hosgrave  said  to  Lady  Wabhington  when  tbey  found 
tkemselves  in  the  drawing  room.  "  But  ifbat  does  he 
do  witli  Umself  in  the  cowitty  7  And  why  did  he  lesve 
the  Service  1 " 

"  When  Lord  Wal^ingtcn  left  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
to  stay  mi — and  you  Imow  of  conrse  that  he  writes 
poetry  and  hkes  the  quiet  of  the  country  to  write  it  in." 

"  Ah  yes,  I  fcKgot.  Of  course  he  does.  I  never  read 
any  of  it,  but  I'm  tdd  the  Utoniy  people  think  it  quite 
remarbabie.  Cidle  got  his  last  volume  when  she  knew 
she  would  meet  him  here.  But  really  there  Is  so  much 
to  read,  and  I  confess  that  when  I  read  I  like  to  be 
unmed,  and  poetry  never  amuses  me — in  fact  there  is 
very  little  I  can  nnd^stand — and  I  believe  it's  the  same 
with  most  peoi^,  cmly  they  won't  own  to  it." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  pretend  to  imderstand  all  Ernest  writes," 
Lady  Wal^ington  exdaimed.  "  I  always  tell  him  that 
if  he  woold  write  mae  nmply  and  abont  the  things  that 
go  on  in  bis  own  world,  we  might  all  anderstand  and  like 
his  poetry,  for  his  style  is  very  good  and  his  descriptions 
of  scenery  are  really  charming.  But  when  he  vranders 
117 
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away  into  abstract  ideas  it's  only  fit  reading  for  the 
Soids  and  never  can  become  popular." 

"  I  think  Ernest  had  better  write  plajre,"  pat  in  the 
Baroness  von  Hugendorf.  "  Everybody  likes  a  good 
[day.  It's  so  much  nicer  listening  to  a  play  than  reading 
poetry." 

"Ah  yes  I "  Lady  Unsgrave  rejoined  cordially. 
"  Why  shouldn't  he  write  a  play  for  Cidle  to  act  ? 
That  would  stir  him  up.  You  know,  my  dear,  yon 
really  must  not  let  Ernest  Roedon  vegetate.  It's  all 
very  well  that  he  should  write  poetry  for  his  amusesnent 
which  only  a  few  frumpy  literary  people  can  under- 
stand,  but  you  must  keep  him  up  to  his  social  duties. 
He  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  men,  but  the 
best  man  in  the  woiid  will  become  lazy  and  will  deterior- 
ate  if  the  women  who  have  him  in  charge  spoil  him  and 
don't  keep  him  up  to  the  mark.  Now  mind,"  and  Lady 
Hosgrave  ^npharically  extended  her  ten  fingos,  and 
with  eneigy  let  them  fall  on  her  lap  of  satin.  "  Yon 
must  insist  on  Ernest  Roedon  writing  a  play  for  C^dle, 
and  I  promise  you  she  will  soon  rouse  him." 

"  It's  not  so  easy  my  dear,  as  you  think,"  Lady 
Walshington  answered.  "About  most  things  Emest 
is  as  nice  as  he  can  be,  but  about  his  poetry  and  a  few 
of  his  vromen  friends,  fae  is  as  obstinate  as  possiUe. 
Bat  how  well  you  are  looking." 

"  You  mean."  replied  Lady  Musgrave,  "  I  have. got 
stouter — a  very  doubtful  osnidiment.  I'm  di^osted  at 
the  way  all  my  dresses  have  to  be  let  out.  There  an 
BO  many  things  that  thicken  a  woman  when  she 
'  gets  on.'  It's  not  only  the  inevitable  middlenige 
sjHcad,  it's  all  the  clothes  one  has  to  wear  as  goaty 
tendencies  develop,  and  one  has  to  pay  the  bill  that  ouoes 
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m,  I  sappose,  for  all  the  good  diimers  of  the  post.    Uy 

doctor  says  a  cliill  is  quite  the  woist  thing  for  the  gpat, 
so  I  have  to  live  stufied  with  '  Jaeg«is '  and  all  sorts  of 
horrid  under-gaiments." 

A  sonorous  voice  here  enquired  deliberately,  "  I 
hope.  Lady  Musgrave,  you  have  not  ce  goat  ?  "  It 
came  from  the  AmbaasadrcsB,  ^0,  erect  and  widely- 
sfread  was  with  dignity  occupying  the  half  of  a  large 

90&. 

"  Alas  )  Barooneas,  I  have  tendencies,  which  are 
worse  than  developments,"  Lady  Musgrave  answered 
t™T^iT^g  with  a  courteous  bend  towards  Her  Excellency. 
"  One  is  worse  ofE  with  only  ttndendes.  If  you  have  the 
real  thing  yon  are  let  off  a  lot  of  yrork,  bat  with  ten- 
deodes  only  the  nice  things  are  stopped.  No  thank 
yon,"  she  said  in  paientheus  to  the  servant  who  was 
han'f'T'g  coffee.  "  There,  for  instance,"  she  continued 
to  the  great  lady  on  the  sofa,  "  onemust  not  take  coffee, 
never  liqueur,  nor  mayonnaise, — in  fact,  all  the  things 
one  likes  best — and  yet  one  is  not  let  off  one  single 
stuind  duty." 

"  Then,  my  dear  aunt,  why  don't  you  take  all  the 
goodies  and  turn  your  tendencies  into  developments  ?  " 
asked  Algy,  her  nej^ew. 

The  men  had  come  into  the  drawing-room  and  Algy 
had  been  listening  to  his  aunt's  last  remarks  on  his  way 
to  the  sofa  on  n^ch  was  enthroned  the  Ambassadress. 

"  Algy,  are  you  going  to  play  7  "  called  out  Lord 
Walshington,  who  was  making  up  his  whist  table. 

"  Not  if  yoa  can  make  up  a  rubber  without  me, 
thanks.  Baroness,  I  want  to  show  you  some  new  tricks 
I  letunt  at  Vienna,"  and  Algy  fetched  a  pack  of  cards. 
He  was  a  dutiful  guest  and  had  the  right  sense,  possessed 
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by  amenable  young  dipIomaU,  wliich  made  him  otteod 
to  and  amuse  foreign  magnates.  It  was  ooe  fonn  in 
which  to  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters— mi  investment 
perhaps  for  the  future.  Aad  it  took  a  great  deal  to  bom 
Algy.  He  had  channing,  easy  manners,  ^cefnl  ways, 
and  a  tiseful  amount  of  vanity  which  made  him  enjoy 
the  sense  that  he  was  invariably  doing  the  agreeaUe 
and  saying  the  right  thing,  and  was  ai^redated  by  bb 
professional  superiors.  He  was  no  deep  schemer,  bot 
his  t^ents  lay  in  the  direction  of  that  most  successful 
of  aQ  social  gifts,  the  power  of  being  all  things  to  all 
men  ;  hence  the  beautiful  Algy  had  from  his  early  days 
been  floated  along  very  pleasantly  on  a  hi^  wave  of 
popularity. 

Soaa  a  quiet  indolence  pervaded  the  atmosjriiere, 
showing  that  the  achievements  of  the  ^^ennese  «A^ 
had  been  practically  appreciated.  This  in^ia  ooold  be 
indulged  in,  for  Cfeile,  who  never  succumbed  to  any 
soporific  influence  when  in  company,  after  e3q>laining 
to  Roedon  exactly  what  Idnd  of  play  he  was  to  write 
for  her,  sat  down  at  the  piano  to  »ng  little  Frendi  songs, 
the  last  in  v<^e.  Her  singing,  like  her  aiftearanoe, 
her  dressing,  her  talldng,  evoything  about  her,  was 
notable  for  a  certain  ckic  and  vitality  in  the  perfonmr 
vfbicb  made  it  sound  to  be  the  right  thing  at  that 
particular  ri^t  moment.  At  last  it  was  time  that  Lard 
Walshington's  whist,  C4cile's  songs,  Algy's  trida,  and 
the  languid  conversation  of  the  rest  of  the  party  should 
terminate.  The  ladies  filed  out  of  the  room,  headed  hy 
the  large  Baroness ;  the  men,  headed  by  Lord  Wal^iing- 
ton  who  went  with  bis  guests  as  far  as  the  bilhard  tocm 
and  then  retired.  Ernest  Roedon  followed  the  rustle 
and  flutter  of  the  ladies'  dressy  up  the  first  steps  of  the 
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broad  staircase,  then  turned  ap  a  passage  leading  to  hb 
nonn.  The  sound  of  their  voices  followed  him  ;  the 
civffised  cackle  of  Odle,  as  with  agi)e  tongue  she  chat- 
tered ton  as  long  as  there  was  anyone  to  diatter  to ; 
ber  motjier's  pointed,  less  incessant  remarks,  and  from 
Hut  Baroness  a  few  sonorous  soonds  emitted  in  a  strong 
Getiaaa  accent  soimdisg  like  the  sustaining  notes  of  a 
doiiHe  bass  in  an  orchestra.  Exactly  the  same  thing, 
ttnn^  Ernest,  that  is  always  going  on  when  these 
good  peofde  hMd  togetb»- 1  It  brought  back  to  him  the 
days  at  Constantinople— when  C6dle  made  her  dS>iit 
She  had  talked  then  as  well  and  as  incessantly  as  she 
talked  now,  and  she  had  been  doing  it  ever  since  I 
It  fatigued  him  to  think  of  it.  How  provindal,  after 
a&,  were  these  cosmopolitans  I  Liiing  in  a  groove  of 
&ir  own — even  thon^  that  groove  took  them  all  over 
Esnpe — all  ov«r  the  world  in  fact.  But  every  fresh 
experience  was  t^cen  in  solely  from  their  own  point 
of  view — looked  at  from  the  groove  in  which  the  service 
ins  ran  ;  the  diplomatic  snbtleties  of  varions  nations 
vere  studied  so  far  aa  they  related  to  the  work  in  hand. 
A  RiBprebensive  knowledge  end  a  real  interest  in  htonan 
natore  as  developed  in  different  countries  was  rarely 
fo«^  tor  or  acqaired.  Connected  with  court-Ufe 
whoever  tbey  were  landed,  tiiey  acqaired  a  deep-rooted 
assoranoe  in  tiieir  own  important  position  in  the  govem- 
aot  of  the  world.  Their  manners  might  be  finished 
to  tte  finest  edge,  not  only  of  En^h,  but  of  European 
pied  I»eeding — but  there  was  no  personal  or  individual 
Kst  in  the  iriiole  thing.  Roedon  had  never  really  been 
fused  into  this  Hfe,  but  his  vitaUty  had  been  reduced  by 
it  The  encumbrances  of  stately  living  bored  him  even 
man  tium  formerly^  now  that  the  real  work,  connected 
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with  tbeta  at  the  various  embassies,  had  ceased.  He 
yawned  a  btasi  yawn  as  he  shut  his  door  and  enta«d 
his  hucurioiis  worlcshop.  Yes,  Ernest  Roedon  yawned. 
All  this  well-bred  smartness  at  Ashobne,  e^>ecially 
this  evening,  had  played  no  tune  to  which  he  cotdd  sing. 
He  felt  vacant  and  weary. 

As  the  tight  setting  which  marks  the  manners  and 
talk  of  the  respectable  middle  classes,  appears  tirestune 
and  limited  to  those  accustomed  to  the  free  and  gracious 
manners  and  talk  of  more  highly  bred  classes,  so  again 
may  the  ways  of  socially  highly  placed  persons  of  the 
world  produce  a  wearying  effect  on  (me  whose  real  and 
most  vivid  life  is  enjoyed  in  a  region  of  ideas  and  ex- 
ercise of  mind  and  sensibilities  and  "  the  exdtonent  of 
origination."  Roedon's  work  had  raised  the  standard 
of  his  taste,  and  compared  to  the  pursuit  of  it,  how 
wearying  and  dull  was  all  this  supei£cial  intercourse. 
Ernest  Roedon  yawned  again.  Nothing  that  anybody 
had  said  that  evoiing  was  of  the  sli^test  real  importance 
to  anyone  else ;  no  idea  had  been  put  into  words  that 
had  given  one  of  the  company  a  spaik  of  true  moital 
enjoyment  or  created  a  sin^  germ  of  genuine  nourish- 
ment for  the  mind.  The  individuals  might  be  nice 
enouj^,  but  the  framework  of  the  society  in  which  tb^ 
were  encased  stifled  all  that  was  devating  or  original. 
Who,  for  instance,  was,  as  regarded  mind  and  character, 
made  in  a  finer,  nobler  mould  than  was  his  cousin 
Walstungton  ?  Others  doubtless  among  the  guests 
might  have  within  their  own  true  natures  that  wtuch 
might  in  some  way  be  inspiring.  But  herded  togetho* 
in  this  pen  of  hi^ily  finished  luxury,  they,  one  and  all, 
fell  down  on  to  the  same  dead  level.  Their  oonveisation 
conveyed  neither  their  real  feehngs  nor  thdr  real  Ukee 
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or  dislilces ;  every  sabject  was  traated,  irttether  thqr 
knew  anything  about  it  or  not,  with  the  same  skilful 
and  confident  superficiality.  A  third  yawn  1  And 
Roedcm  robbed  his  hands  over  and  round  his  eyes  to 
try  to  wake  up  from  the  torpor  and  weariness  he  feh. 
A  creadve  faculty,  "  the  exdtenient  of  origination,"  is 
fike  so  much  mental  dram  drinking  compared  to  whidi 
pU  other  pursuits  af^iear  tame  and  slow.  II  fatd  P^ym 
fowt  tout.  And  it  is  only  fair  that  poets  ^ould  not 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  their  inventions  without  paying  the 
bill  we  all  have  to  pay  for  our  enjoyments. 

But  dose  n^xm  the  third  yawn  followed  repentance — 
repaitanoe  at  having  yawned.  How  ungrateful  he  was 
to  feel  so  bored  I  Away  in  this  quiet  part  of  the  honae 
two  ro(»ns  had  been  allotted  him,  moat  perfect  for  his 
needs — rooms  which  he  had  been  made  to  feel  he  could 
treat  absolutely  as  his  own.  Every  imaginable  comfort 
had  been  suj^lied,  without  fais  having  been  burdened 
even  by  a  question  as  to  wheth^  he  would  wish  than  to 
be  administered.  There,  as  he  glanced  rotuid  his  study, 
full  of  refined  and  suitable  luxuries,  he  saw  on  a  side  table 
the  tray  which,  whether  he  wanted  to  work  or  not, 
stood  ready  to  supi^y  him  with  a  li^t  meal  at  any  hour 
of  the  ni^t.  There  by  its  side,  stood  the  silver  etna 
ready  to  produce  tea  or  coffee  to  waken  him  for  his  work. 
Ekganoe  and  practical  comfort  combined  in  everything 
pat  ready  for  his  use  t  Indeed  where  else  could  he  have 
found  material  conditions  so  conducive  to  work  7 
Sorely,  without  the  ^lost  of  a  grumUe,  he  ougbt  readily 
to  pay  the  pcice,  the  very  small  price,  he  was  expected 
to  pay  for  sncb  kindness  and  consideration  1  Why  was 
be  accepting  all  this  ease  and  comfort,  if  he  were  npt 
wdlingly  and  gratefully  prepared  to  pay  that  price? 
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Bvt  had  he  put  himself  into  nub  a  positiiHi  that  his 
manner  of  Uving  had  to  be  regulated  by  a  gratttode  due 
for  taerdy  the  fiesh  pots  of  Egypt.  He  winced.  Ah  I 
but  that  was  scarcdy  a  true  bill  against  himself  I 
There  was  bis  cousm  Waldiington.  Roedon  was 
prepared  to  give  everyttuog  that  could  be  to  him  of  any 
use,  so  great  was  his  affection  and  admiration  for  him. 
The  pathos  of  bis  great  disappointment,  the  noUe  man- 
ner in  vrbich  he  had  borne  it,  created  afresh  in  Roedon 
a  feding  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion  wheoever  be 
thought  of  it — and  his,  Roedon's  presence  at  Ashobne 
did,  he  knew,  sometimes  mitigate  the  weariness  and 
stagnati<m  that  had  fallen  like  a  bHf^t  on  his  oonsin's 
life.  Hateritd  cacatoits  bestowed  on  Um  by  his  hostess 
might  not  be  Worth  the  price  he  bad  to  pay  for  them. 
but  if  he  could  not  sacrifice  himsdf  to  the  extoit  of 
being  at  times  wearied  by  things  whose  interest  he  had 
outlived  for  a  friend  for  whom  he  had  so  deep  an  afiection, 
well — and  Roedon  breathed  a  deep  breath  and  shook 
himself  togethw-Hw  might  be  a  poet,  but  he  vras  a 
poor  sort  of  man  I 

If  only  the  sacrifice  did  not  entail  that  false  positMm 
with  his  cousin-in>law  and  her  sister  I  And  this  time 
Roedon  did  not  yawn—he  sighed.  Somehow  or  other, 
he  knew  not  exactly  how,  he  had  got  bound  by  fietters 
from  which  he  had  no  strength  to  free  himself.  Yes, 
he  was  weak— he  knew  it.  He  could  not  help  appeariag 
to  be  what  these  ladies  expected  him  to  be.  To  RoedtM 
all  women  were  nice  creatores — more  porticalariy  iriMtt 
they  made  him  feel  he  was  abo  a  nice  oeature.  But 
nevertheless  that  ni^t  he  felt  rebellious.  The  contrast 
between  Utt  atmospdieje  of  Sales  Farm  and  that  of 
AAolme    deared    his    vision.    He    recognised    more 
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&tBicAy  ttan  ever  that  a  life  concentiated  on  his  work 
aod  not  daily  invaded  by  imcongenial  play,  was  the 
leaJ  life  foi  him.  His  true  joy  in  life  was  in  his  worl^ 
but  his  joy  was  constantly  being  tarnished  by  his  having 
to  play  a  part  in  the  lives  of  others  not  in  touch  with 
that  joy. 

A  spedal  cause  made  him  more  consciously  rebel 
against  bis  fetters  that  evening.  A  vision  of  that 
cnrionsly  puzzling  faJry-lilce  little  creature,  a  dryad  of 
the  copse,  filled  his  imagination.  All  that  he  had  gone 
throng  that  evening  jarred  as  intolerably  discordant 
with  this  vision.  The  intimacy  which  bad~he  knew 
not  exactly  how— grown  up  between  himself.  Lady 
Walshington  and  her  sister,  was  not  in  truth  a  real 
intimacy.  Yet  they  r^arded  him  as  their  property. 
Ws  was  not  a  nature  to  recognise  the  fact  that  a  com- 
nurdal  elonent  eaters  into  most  social  arrangements  as 
moch  as  into  recognised  business  concerns.  He  was 
modest,  and  the  idea  that  be  was  a  useful  attraction, 
a  bait  irtiovby  the  notable  people  required  for  the  house 
parties  wets  landed  as  visitoiB  to  Asholme,  never  entered 
his  besd.  He  viewed  the  hospitality  he  recaved  solely 
as  the  result  of  kindneis  oa  the  part  of  the  sisters.  He 
iek  mnorse  that  he  could  not  respond  with  sufficient 
patttode.  The  situation  was  uncomfortable,  but  he 
saw  DO  way  out  of  it.  He  got  up  frc»n  his  easy  chair, 
drew  back  the  heavy  velvet  curtains,  importations  from 
Vienna,  milatdied  the  window  and  stepped  out  into  the 
beauty  of  a  moonUt  night. 

Roedoa's  rooms  were  on  an  enire*ot.  His  part  of  the 
bouse  was  backed  by  a  rise  in  the  ground,  part  of  which 
bad  been  levelled  and  paved.    It  fonncd  a  wide  terrace 
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the  only  exit  to  vrtiich  was  througb  the  window  in  Roe- 
don's  study.  A  stone  balustrade  bordered  one  side  and 
the  end  of  the  terrace.  A  bank  of  evergreens  and 
flowering  shrubs  rose  on  the  other  side.  Roedon  was 
wont  to  treat  this  terrace  as  an  out-door  study  where 
he  could  stroll  in  perfect  sedusion,  and  put  into  shape 
the  v^^es  at  which  he  was  working.  Movement  is 
often  an  incentive  to  ideas.  That  night  the  full  May 
moon,  a  primrose  golden  ball  of  unclouded  light,  had 
mounted  hi^  into  the  pale  sapphire  blue  of  the  sky. 
In  the  air  floated  a  scent  from  plumes  of  lilac  and  early 
blooming  syringa,  bride-like  white ;  sparkling  grey-gold 
lights,  gUttered  on  the  glazed  leaf  of  pbylerea  and 
arbutus,  while  cloud-like  balls  of  guelder  roses  Reamed 
throii^  the  shadows  of  the  ni^t. 

Roedon  sauntered  along  the  terrace,  soothed  and 
quieted  under  the  spell  and  mystery  of  this  moonlit 
world.  He  paused  at  the  end  and  looked  over  the 
balustrade  away  into  the  park.  Nobly  majestic  rose 
the  great  trees  from  their  umber  shadows  on  the  ground. 
Moonlight  ^tened  with  a  mystic  chann  like  frosted 
silver  in  the  open  spaces  between.  In  a  near  tree  a 
nightingale  sang  in  detached  phrases  liquid  notes  of 
OHnplaittt.  No  friendly  responding  voice  was  within 
hearing  to  ezdte  the  warbler  to  pour  out  a  full  ditty 
Tlie  soft  thrilling  sound  was  confiding  some  intimate 
secret  to  Roedon  from  his  bird-world.  This  wonderful 
friend  Nature  transported  him  into  a  different  world 
from  that  of  the  civilised  humanity  that  had  made  him 
yawn.  Throu^  a  gap  in  the  tall  trees  of  the  paric  he 
could  see  the  line  of  hills  over  which  he  had  ridden  that 
day.  Just  below  the  ridge  stood  the  old  house — once 
a  small  manor — ^then  a  farmhouse,  now  an  artist's  home. 
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There  lay  the  little  head  with  its  aureole  of  golden  waves. 
The  delicate  daintiness  of  that  child  had  in  it  some  of 
the  mystic  strangeness  of  this  moonlight  at  once  remote 
and  yet  near.  More  and  more  did  the  vision  of  her  usurp 
his  thoogbts  till  the  actual  scene  before  him  faded. 
He  turned,  and  with  a  quickened  step  walked  back 
to  his  room  and  sat  down  at  his  table. 

He  had  to  move  a  small  volume  before  he  began  to 
write.    It  was  Matthew  Arnold's  Wordsworth. 

"  Ah  I  that  must  go  to  Kitty's  mistress." 

Roedon  began  to  write.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
verses  dedicated  to  the  nymjdi  of  the  copse. 

little  did  he  surmise  that  the  last  thing  on  which  the 
eyes  both  of  the  nymph  and  of  Kitty's  mistress  rested 
that  night  were  the  Early  Poems  by  £.  R.  I 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

"  Joy  and  woe  are  woven  fine. 
A  clothing  for  the  soul  divine : 
Under  every  grief  and  pine 
Runs  a  joy  with  silken  tnin«. 
It  is  right  it  should  be  so : 
Man  was  made  for  joy  and  woe : 
And  when  this  vre  rightly  know 
Safely  through  the  wnrid  we  go." — WnxuH  Bi^KS. 

"  Has  Booby  finished  his  dinner,  ^la  ?  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Expanded  by  his  meal,  dear,  he  has  sauntered  out 
into  the  moonli^t.  Let  him  take  a  little  exercise  to 
reduce  his  figure,  do." 

Aunt  Susey  and  Ella  were  sitting  after  dinner  in  the 
old  drawing-room.    The  footman  brought  in  the  lamp. 

"  Oh,  don't  let  us  have  the  room  shut  up  yet.  Aunt 
Susey." 

The  footman  retired  with  his  lamp. 

The  windows  were  wide  open — the  evening  was  warm 
and  still.  The  old  garden  was  illumined  by  the  aftcr- 
^ow  and  rays  from  the  full  moon  riang  in  the  east 

"  Aunt  Susey,  «4iere  can  I  find  a  Wordsworth  i  I 
was  reading  some  of  it  to  you  the  other  day  yon  know." 

"  A  Wordsworth,  child  ?  What's  the  notion  now  of 
your  wanting  a  Wordsworth  ?  You  would  not  go  od 
reading  him  to  me  the  other  day." 

'  Dear,  you  know  you  agreed  with  me  that  a  great 
deal  of  it  was  dowdy.  But  Hr.  Roedon  says  some  oj  it 
s  very  beautiful." 

"  Oh  1  Mr.  Roedon  told  you  to  read  it.  Well— there 
must  be  more  than  one  Wordsworth  somewhere,  my  dear, 

138 
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Yoor  father  was  always  bringing  fresh  editions  of  the 
poets  to  give  to  your  mother ;  she  loved  poetry." 

"  I  want  to  see  if  I  could  like  any  of  it  as  mother 
did."  A  pause,  then,  with  a  hopeless  sigh,  "  I  don't 
suppose  I  ever  should." 

Aunt  Susey  raised  herself  in  her  chair,  rested  her 
elbows  sqnarely  on  its  arms  and  looked  Ella  full  in  the 
btx.  She  did  not  speak — Ella  felt  depressed.  She 
was  leaving  Aunt  Susey  and  going  home  the  next  day. 
She  put  her  depression  down  to  those  facts.  There 
was  another  cause,  though  unacknowledged.  The  ride 
from  Sales  Farm  had  not  been  so  exhilarating  as  the  ride 
to  Sales  Fana  had  been.  Roedon  had  aj^ared  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  thoughts  and  had  forgotten  that  she 
was  leaving.next  day. 

"  No  one  knows,"  she  said  at  last,  "  what  a  long  thing 
the  day  can  be,  till  one  has  lived  at  Marston.  I  have 
such  a  lot  of  time  on  my  hands.  Mark  hasn't  a  minute 
to  spare— he  is  always  occupied,  but  he  likes  to  do  his 
things  akme.  It  bothers  him,  I  think,  to  have  anyone 
even  in  si^t  when  he  is  busy :  uid  be  is  always  busy. 
In  the  winter  there's  the  hunting,  and  when  the  house  is 
full,  it's  difierent ;  but  then,  you  know.  Aunt  Susey, 
big  parties  come  for  a  few  days  and  then  we  are  alone 
again  for  weeks.  Mark  finds  that  it  disturbs  the  routine 
(rf  his  woifc  to  have  people  to  entertain,  so  we  only  just 
do  our  duty  and  ask  the  people  we  must  have  in  big 
parties  and  get  it  quickly  over." 

HIa's  large  grey  eyes  turned  with  a  weary  gaze  out 
into  the  faintly  lit  garden.  "  I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
but  I  never  wish  to  do  anything  but  ride  Kitty  at 
Marston.    With  you.  Aunt  Susey,  it's  so  difierent,  I 
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want  to  know  aboot  the  things  yon  talk  about.  Yoa 
suggest  a  toiMC  and  it  always  seems  worth  following  up." 

"  Hy  dear  child,  it's  ridiculous  yonr  depending  on  an 
old  woman  for  your  interest  in  things.  Yoa  should 
make  up  your  mind  to  take  an  interest  in  vrbai  the  out- 
ade  world  is  about,  even  if  it's  only  from  the  newspapers. 
Of  course  you  get  it  put  all  wrong  by  most  of  than  vfbea 
they  give  their  own  opinions  ;  but  they  give  the  facts 
of  what  the  world  is  about  more  or  less :  if  you  won't 
read  books,  read  the  papers." 

"  I  do  look  at  them  when  they  come  in.  Aunt  Snsey, 
but  I  am  not  long  about  it.  No— the  days  are  intoler- 
ably long  at  Marston."  A  pause — "  If  there  were  only  a 
nursery  to  go  to  !  That  would  give  plenty  of  {day  and 
work." 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  may  get  that  work  and 
play  soon.  It's  early  days  to  distress  yourself  about 
that."  Aunt  Susey  spoke  energetically — "  but  if  it 
does  not  }rou  must  not  let  the  want  of  it  get  too  ti^t  a 
hold  on  you,  Ella.  Nothii^  makes  people  morbid  and 
wretched  like  thinlring  that  if  only  they  had  the  one 
thing  they  haven't,  everything  else  would  be  right. 
It  wouldn't,"  and  Aunt  Susey's  broad  hands  fell  down 
decisively  on  her  knees.  "  Nothing  in  this  world  is 
quite  perfect.  If,  for  a  wonder,  it  seems  to  be,  it  doesn't 
last.  Remember,  child,  we  lessen  or  increase  any 
bothers  by  the  way  we  take  them." 

"  I  suppose  everyone's  life  is  more  or  less  of  a  dis- 
appointment," Ella  said  wearily. 

Atmt  Susey  turned  her  eyes  from  Ella's  face  and 
looked  out  to  the  light  in  the  sky  over  the  orchard. 

"  I  often  wonder,"  she  said  quietly,  "  what  life  is  like 
to  those  who  have  got  far  enough  to  feel  disq>pointed." 
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ESa  tamed  quickly  and  looted  gravely  and  lovingly 
into  the  agdng  face  ;  then  she  sprang  out  of  her  chair, 
kneh  down  and  threw  her  aims  round  Aunt  Susey's 
oecfc. 

"  Daiting,  yon  would  make  something  out  of  any  life. 
Ton  have  so  mudi  to  bear,  and  yet  think  what  you  are 
to  OS  an  I  " 

"  Tot,  chfld,"  and  Aont  Susey  pushed  Ella  back  with 
a  shy  petulance.  "  I'm  not  to  be  pitied,  as  people  go. 
I  have  not  much  pain  now,  sometimes  none  at  all.  I 
have  joy  in  my  garden — more  than  most  people  have  in 
anything  dse.  I  enjoy  books  and  have  a  good  memory 
so  that  I  can  think  over  them  and  over  life  as  it  passes 
wit>-tn  my  small  horison,  watching  you  children  and 
any  one  I  care  for.  I  was  dramatic.  I  implied  more 
than  was  true.  I  have  got  as  ^  as  being  able  to  be 
disai^minted,  though  not  actu^y  about  my  own  per- 
sor^  desires.  I  ^ould  feel  great  disappointment  if 
you  and  Elaine  made  fools  of  yourselves  and  went  down 
in  the  scale." 

"  Why  do  yoQ  leave  oot  Evelina  ?  '' 

"  Because  she  b  difEerent  from  you  and  Elaine.  You 
two  could  never  do  what  Evelina  might.  I  should  feel 
grieved  but  hardly  disappointed.  Evelina  has  not  so 
good  a  bead  as  either  of  yon  other  children  have,  and 
she  is  too  much  absorbed  by  her  beauty  to  have  much 
sense.  Her  vanity  mi^t  get  her  into  a  scrape.  You 
wonld  have  no  excuse  of  that  sort,  Ella,  though  you  are 
good-looking  enou^." 

Ella  did  not  answer.  She  was  still  kneeling  by  Atmt 
Susey's  duir  but  had  fallen  back,  her  two  hands  dasping 
her  knees. 

"Oar  mother  used  to  tell  us,"  Aunt  Susey  resumed, 
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"  to  remember  that  irtiatever  trouble  we  get  into,  thi«e 
was  always  a  ri^t  and  a  wrong  way  out  of  it — and  one 
of  the  best  means  of  getting  hold  of  the  ri^t  way  was  to 
give  yourself  the  laigest  share  of  blame  whatever  view 
other  people  mi^t  take  of  the  matter.  Yonr  grand' 
mother  was  a  wise  woman,  my  dear.  Now,  I  think 
I'll  go  to  bed.    Come,  Booby," 

Booby  was  sitting  on  the  flags  ontdde  the  window 
looldng  sentimentally  into  the  immensities  of  the  ni^t 
sky  from  his  roUs  <rf  fat.  EUa  jumped  up  and  poshed 
Aunt  Susey's  chair  rotmd  to  the  door  leading  into  h.ti 
bedroom.    She  waited  there  till  the  maid  came. 

"  Good-ni^t  darling,  I  am  sure  you  are  as  wise  as  our 
grandmother,  and  jstibably  much  more  loveable." 

Then  Ella  returned  to  the  sitting-room  and  thiew 
herself  into  a  large  armchair  opposite  the  open  window. 
The  moon  had  risen  high  enough  to  flood  the  old  garden 
with  the  mystic,  romantic  light  that  tones  in  well  with 
reflections  on  our  joys  and  troubles.  The  prospect  of 
returning  home  the  next  day  depressed  hw.  Why  ? 
Mrs.  Coates's  words  had  c<nne  back  to  her  several  times 
that  day.  Had  she  married  Mark  Maiston  to  be  the 
mistress  ef  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  England  ?  She 
could  not  remember  that  that  had  been  her  motive. 
But  why  had  she  married  him  ?  She  had  thou^kt  Mrs. 
Coates  intolerably  vulgar  for  having  suggested  such  an 
idea,  yet  it  was  much  more  vulgar  to  have  acted  on  it, 
if  she  had.  Everyone  had  congratulated  her  on  her 
engagement ;  she  was  considered  very  lucl^.  She  was 
expected  to  accept  him  when  he  proposed  and,  thon^ 
sbe  was  still  unconscious  of  the  fact,  that  was  the  chief 
reason  why  she  had  done  so.  Her  nature  was  but  half 
deveteped,  and  she  had  imbibed  a  vague  idea,  perhaps 
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fn»ti  otbns.  that  it  meant  success  in  life  to  marry  Hark 
Ibiston  of  Mafston,  one  of  the  great  f^ces  in  England, 
in  \rtiose  park  were  real  scenery  and  waterfaUs  visited 
by  tourists  as  celebrated  bx  their  beauty,  ^e  had  never 
before  dissected  her  reasons  for  having  mairied  Uaraton. 
%e  could  not  even  now  give  any  reason  why  she  should 
not  have  accepted  this  man  of  old  lineage,  of  great 
weahh,  suffid^tly  good  looldag  and  dever,  alarmingly 
weU  informed,  in  standing  the  first  commoner  in  bis 
tonnty,  a  great  reader,  laboriously  persistent  in  the 
petfoimance  of  the  duties  entailed  by  his  position. 
Wiat  indeed  was  the  matter  with  Mark  Harston  ? 
His  industry,  punctuality,  thoroughness,  intelligcstce, 
omstant  attendance,  made  him  invaluable  on  the  bench 
and  as  a  inomoter  of  puUk  concerns  in  the  county, 
bnt  they  did  not  save  his  home  from  being  a  dull  idace. 
EQa  had  been  dangeronsly  often  in  intimate  contact 
witfa  one  nrtiose  morality  was  all  sympathy — and  under 
conditions  which  made  such  contact  spedaUy  deli^tfnl, 
namely,  round  Aunt  Sosey's  chair.  Aunt  Saaey  was 
reqxMtsiUe  for  having  developed  ^la's  mind  so  that  it 
became  alive  to  interests  which  the  governess  who  had 
tao^t  Ella  and  Evelina  bad  failed  to  awaken.  We  all 
know  that  intimate  ctmtact  with  those  who  use  their 
minds  and  have  minds  to  use,  stimulates  tbe  intellect 
f3i  more  than  any  definite  teaching  &XHn  tutor  or 
governess,  Kla  presistently  disclaimed  any  aptitude 
for  intellectual  pursuits,  but  she  felt  the  fascination  of 
Atmt  Sosey's  and  Roedon's  interest  in  them. 

Sbe  loved  Aunt  Susey,  and  Roedon  had  a  chaim  of 
Dunner  giving  interest  to  many  topics  she  had  classed 
as  dulL  Aunt  Susey  was  atoo  responsible  for  the 
hitimate  friendship  between  Roedon  and  Ella.    Her 
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own  intimacy  with  RoedoD  bad  biou^t  about  the 
exceptional  footing  on  vdiich  Ella  found  lieiself  with 
him.  They  had  both  worshipped  together  at  the  same 
shrine — and  those  houis  of  worship  had  been  to  EOa 
the  most  delightful  moments  in  life.  Ihe  thou^t  of 
them  threw  into  strong  contrast  the  dull  home  to  which 
^e  was  retiu'ning. 

Harston's  strong  will  was  felt  in  his  home  as  the  in- 
disputable ruler  in  all  matters  great  and  small.  How 
unwittingly  selfish  people  can  be  in  the  purstiance  of 
duty  I  Everythii^  that  went  on  at  Marstos  Hall 
was  conducted  in  accordance  with  that  strong  will  and 
what  was  considered  by  its  owner  to  be  his  duty.  Eveiy 
will  bent  under  his.  His  strongest  afiection  had  been 
for  his  mother,  who  was  French.  He  revered  and 
admired  her  as  Frenchmen  are  apt  to  revere  and  admire 
their  mothers.  She  belonged  to  an  ancient,  noUe 
family,  and  was  essentially  a  grande  dame,  with  beauty 
of  an  aristocratic  type,  courtly  masneis  and  a  very 
dignified  bearing,  ^e  had  a  formal  mind  and  her 
opinions  were  definite  and  final,  ^e  had  a  religioas 
belief  in  seigneurial  ri^ts,  but  an  equally  religioos 
belief  in  the  duties  attadied  to  them.  She  had  the 
prejudices  of  her  class,  but  was  a  htvourable  spedmoi 
of  that  class.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  she  relin- 
quished society  and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  wel- 
fare of  her  ten-year  old  boy,  the  management  of  her 
husband's  large  estates  in  England,  and  her  own  pro- 
perty in  France.  Both  these  he  would  inherit  -rnbtn 
she  died. 

His  father  had  been  a  quiet,  dull  man  of  limited 
intellect,  llarlc  inherited  his  dullness,  but  had  more 
intelligence  ;   but  thou^  he  had  a  strong  will,  he  had 
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vX  &  ^AiQ&g  intellectna]  individuality.  He  could  learn, 
tot  not  oiiginate.  His  mother  sent  him  to  Eton,  «4iere 
be  did  remarkably  well,  and  to  Oxford,  where  he  did 
moderately  ¥rdl.  Sbe  instilled  early  into  his  mind  her 
wish  that  he  should  many  a  lady  of  good  breeding  vrtto 
woold  make  a  distinguished  mistress  of  his  home. 
Before  her  death,  which  took  place  when  Hark  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  she  expressed  the  wish  that 
he  shookl  marry  soon. 

He  first  met  Ella  in  the  hunting  field  and  was  struck 
by  her  superiority  as  a  rider  over  other  huntresses 
pRsent.  He  was  good  at  riding  and  shooting,  foiUiards 
aad  oth^  amusements,  the  arts  which  his  mother,  in 
her  desire  that  he  should  be  a  perfectly  equiiq>ed  FnglicTi 
gsntlan&n,  had  encouraged  him  to  master.  His  eye 
watciied  with  approval  the  fine  lines  of  Ella's  figure  as 
she  sat  her  borae ;  he  noticed  her  wetl-bred,  natural, 
thou^  reserved,  manner  in  the  field.  He  inquired  of 
his  host  partioilars  concerning  the  Lavaine  family. 
ISs  mother  had  expressed  the  wish  he  should  marry 
soon,  and  her  every  wish  was  law  to  him,  therefore  he 
noticed  these  attractions  in  Ella,  otherwise  he  would 
probably  have  remained  unconscious  of  them. 

I>uiiiig  the  same  vi^t  he  met  her  at  a  County  BaU. 
There  and  then,  having  acquired  satisfactory  informa- 
tion respecting  her  family,  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
Ella's  appearance  and  manner  fnlly  conformed  to  his 
aotbtf's  view  of  the  woman  who  should  be  mistress  of 
ICaiston  Hall.  Hark  Harston's  want  of  imagination 
detored  him  from  rising  to  the  highest  Idnd  of  passion, 
for  witltoat  imagination  that  is  rarely  experienced.  The 
faitfaftil  adberoice  to  his  mother's  precepts  concerning 
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the  condact  of  his  life  had  saved  him  from  indulging  in 
the  lower. 

At  the  County  Ball  he  watched  Etla  carefully,  her 
easy,  dignified  bearing,  her  slow,  deliberate  smile,  ber 
apparent  indifference  as  to  whether  she  was  admired 
or  not.  Yes,  all  this  was  the  ri^t  thing,  raising  her 
to  the  standard  of  the  old  tnidition  of  high  tn^eding. 
It  contrasted  favourablywith  the  manners  of  other  ladiea 
at  the  ball,  the  wives  and  dau^ters  of  lioh  business  men, 
who  had  imported  into  Surrey  smart  ^ipearances, 
artistic  homes,  and  all  lands  of  up-to-date  faii-dangles. 
Mark  asked  to  be  introduced  to  Sir  Harry,  who  forthwith 
introduced  him  to  Ella,  He  danced  with  her,  and  sM 
out  with  her,  and  the  next  day  his  host  took  lum  over 
to  call  at  Frampttm  Meadows.  Sir  Harry,  during  tite 
call,  invited  him  to  return  for  a  shoot  coming  off  in  a  few 
days.  Before  three  months  were  over  Ella  was  mairied 
to  Mark  Marston, 

She  sat  looking  out  into  the  moonlit  ni^t.  Why,  oh  I 
why  had  she  done  it  ?  It  was  certainly  not  a  marriage 
made  in  heaven.  It  was  conceived  and  carried  out  oa 
theoretic  grounds,  essentially  mundane.  '  Never,  even 
in  those  days  of  courting,  could  she  remember  his 
companygivingheronemoment'srealpleasure.  Shehad 
not  yet  then  experienced  what  pleasure  the  company  of 
a  sympathetic  man  friend  could  give,  or  the  contrast 
it  could  create  with  the  intercourse  between  her  and  her 
husband,  and  the  duU  hours  that  were  the  inevitaUe 
result  of  living  with  him.  And  it  was  not  merely  a 
passive  dulness  that  reigned  over  that  life,  but  an 
inflneoce  which  had  an  active  power  to  ejrtingniih  ali 
sense  of  joyouaiKSs.  MaistoD  so  entirely  reAeated  his 
mother's  interests  that  after  her  death  his  mind  li 
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focused  on  his  own  proceedings,  his  duties,  his  occupa- 
tions, his  self-culture,  as  hers  had  been  focused  on  him 
in  Iter  lifetime. 

UantMt  was,  and  continued  to  be,  absolutely  satisfied 
that  be  had  done  the  ri^t  thing.  Indeed  his  admiration 
ior  his  wife's  appearance,  bearing  and  manners  increased 
the  longer  they  lived  together.  She  was  the  right 
SBCceseor  to  his  mother.  Unfortunately  for  this  suc- 
cessor, there  was  another  Ella  below  the  surface,  a  giri 
of  hl^  spirits,  warm  afiections  and  an  afanost  childlike 
stmphdty  concerning  the  ways  of  the  world.  That  other 
EBa  it  was  «4io  again  inwardly  exclaimed  :  Why  t  why 
had  she  done  it  ? 

ISts.  Coates  was  not  altogether  wrong  in  attributing 
to  His.  Henry  Lavaine  the  merit  of  achieving  Ella's 
triomfdia]  success  in  the  marriage  market. 

After  their  mothN''s  death  Sir  Hany  had  found  a  lady 
whtan  he  considered  suitable  as  a  governess  for  his 
dau^ters.  She  was  more  of  a  lady  than  a  governess. 
Slie  was  a  cheerful,  charming  companion.  She  admired 
ha  pupils  for  their  beanty,  their  breeding  and  riding. 
She  instilled  into  their  minds  as  much  learning  as  she 
herself  possessed,  an  amount  not  alanmngly  great. 
Ella  wa£  ha}^  and  quite  content  to  lead  a  pleasant 
outdoor  life  with  hunting  as  its  excitement,  and  a  few 
-^eassat  girl  friends  with  the  same  tastes  as  her  own. 
The  year  she  came  out,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Fanny 
Tjder  married  her  brother  at  Dresden  where  she,  her 
mother  and  a  sister  were  passing  the  winter.  lArs. 
Tyler  had  found  she  could  make  a  small  income  go 
fortfitf  on  the  continent  than  in  England.  There  might 
also  be  more  chances  of  her  daughters'  finding  husbands 
abRMul  than  at  home.    Henry  Lavaine  was  an  att(aik$ 
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at  the  Legation  at  Dresden,  and  he  soccmnbed.  The 
precise  fonn  in  which  Fanny  Tyler  proposed  to  Heniy 
Lavaine  is  to  this  day  unknown  to  any  except  Ute 
principals  in  the  jday,  but  no  doubt  exists  that  she 
did  propose  to  him  and  that  he  found  himself  unequal 
to  refuse  her.  They  were  married  almost  at  once,  and 
it  was  not  till  they  came  to  England  that  the  family 
saw  their  new  relation.  She  had  recognised  that  her 
husband  would  never  secure  her  a  brilliant  position  in 
dijdomacy,  but,  on  a  first  visit  to  Frampton  Meadows, 
^le  also  recognised  the  possibility  of  a  career  there  more 
in  accordance  with  her  ambition.  She  managed  to 
establish  herself  virtually  as  mistress  of  the  house ;  her 
husband  was  supposed  to  look  after  the  property  for  his 
father,  who  was  often  absent  in  London.  Mrs.  Hoiiy's 
object  was  to  transform  the  life  at  Frampton  Meadows. 
The  first  change  effected  was  the  exit  of  the  lady  gover- 
ness, who  had  hitherto  "  looked  after  things."  Then 
followed  an  extension  of  acquaintances.  EUa  and  her 
sisters  would  find  guests  at  all  times  and  seasons — people 
with  whom  they  hitherto  had  had  but  a  very  sli^t,  or 
no  aojuaintance,  welcomed  to  luncheon,  tea  or  dinner 
as  if  they  were  old  friends.  Evelina  grew  sullen,  Ella 
remained  civil,  but  became  rather  silent.  Tlie  home 
was  dianged,  but  it  was  difficult  to  make  a  grievance 
of  the  change.  Naturally  Mrs.  Heniy  Lavaine  became 
popular  with  those  «4io,  through  her,  obtained  the 
cordial  welcome  to  Frampton  Meadows  hitherto  denied 
them,  and  a  chorus  of  voices  ^;reed  that  she  had  effected 
a  wonderful  transformation  and  had  made  the  [dace 
alive  and  some  good  to  the  county.  Old  friends,  who 
did  not  take  much  notice  of  her,  felt  the  difference  in 
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tbe  tme  of  the  house,  and  considered  H  a  pity.  Which- 
ever view  was  ri^t,  certain  it  was  that  it  had  lost  its 
old  attraction  for  Ella,  and  this  made  it  eauer  for  the 
two  strong  wills,  possessed  by  Hark  Maiston  and  Fanny 
Lavaine  to  accomplish  tbeir  pmpose.  Tbe  lady  foresaw 
a  time  vidien  Sir  Harry's  three  daughters  would  be 
Harried  and  she  would  have  uncontested  dominion 
over  the  home,  ^le  did  her  best  therefore  to  promote 
tbe  maiiia^.  Thou^  Ella  might  remain  in  doubt,  a 
keen  observer  let  into  the  secerts  of  the  family  mi^t 
have  answered  her  question  as  to  why  she  had  manied 
llatk  Maiston  ?  Aunt  Susey  being  ill  and  not  able  to 
be  on  tbe  scene,  could  not  advise.  She  bad  received  a 
favourable  account  of  Mark  Marston  in  her  letters  from 
Sir  Hairy  and  others,  and  joined  in  the  congratulations. 
Ella  had  accompanied  her  husband  to  France  vbea  he 
visited  his  estates  the  first  year  of  their  maniage.  There 
was  a  good  excuse  for  her  not  doing  so  the  second  year. 
Annt  Susey  bad  been  very  ill  and  was  about  to  pay  a 
loog  visit  to  Frampton  Meadows.  Ella  naturally  wished 
to  be  there.  The  third  year  Evelina's  marriage  was 
imminent,  and  that  seemed  sufficient  reason  v/by  she 
sboiUd  enjoy  herself  again,  and  meet  Aunt  Susey  at  tbe 
old  home.  It  was  during  Uarston's  visits  to  France 
that  the  friendship  between  Ella  and  Roedon  had 
ripened ;  Roedon  often  rode  over,  bringing  books,  or 
to  discnsa  books  or  pubUc  evoits,  or,  best  of  all,  to  enjoy 
lively  stfue  or  nonsense  with  Aunt  Susey. 

ESa  did  not  look  for  a  Wordsworth  that  ni^t,  but 
took  up  to  her  room  a  small  volume  from  the  bookstand 
on  Aunt  Snsey's  table,  Earfy  Poems,  By  E.R. 

Two  days  after  h^  return  to  Uaiston  the  post  brought 
icrantrcel  with  a  letter  inade. 
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"  Dear  Mrs.  Marston, — 
I  send  yon  Hat  Arnold's  Wordsworth.  If  you  would 
be  so  good  as  to  accept  it  and  read  it  now  and  then 
at  the  waterfalls,  it  would  give  me  satisfaction,  and 
perhaps  remove  the  association  of  their  beauty  with 
dull  callers.  I  can  vouch  for  the  selectitm  being  free 
from  dowdiness.  Ask  Aunt  Susey  if  that  is  not  so  ? 
My  love  to  the  divine  Kitty,  please. 
"  Ever  yours  truly, 

"  Ernest  Roedom." 
Here  was  a  whiff  from  an  enchanted  world  exhilarating 
to  the  spirit.  He  had  remembered  their  talk  together, 
and  had  a  desire  that  ^e  should  improve  herself.  In 
high  spirits  she  wrote  to  thank  him  for  the  book  and 
these  high  spirits  in  the  Juno-like  Mrs.  Marston  tondied 
Roedon  and  wanned  his  feeling  for  her.  There  was  an 
almost  boyish  candour  and  simjriicity  in  her  which  was 
refreshing.  How  he  wished  he  had  had  a  sister  like 
Ella  Marston.  These  letters  began  a  correspondence 
urtiidi  continued  ofi  and  on  for  some  months.  Roedon, 
acting  on  tacit  suggestion,  sent  her  all  his  poems  when 
she  thanked  him  for  selections  from  Keats  and  Shdley. 
Ella  did  not  mention  this  correspondence  or  these  pn- 
sents  of  books  to  her  husband,  not  because  she  wished 
for  any  secrecy  in  the  matter,  but  because  she  instinc> 
tivdy  felt  he  would  say  something  in  his  fonnal  dry 
way  which  would  dim  the  brightness  and  colour  of  her 
enchanted  mirror.  However  dull  the  life  at  Haiston 
had  been,  another  life  had  begun,  more  than  making  up 
for  the  dnlness. 
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WHAT    HAD    GONE    BEFORE 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

"  O  ye  pfted  ones,  follow  yonr  calling,  far  however  various 
your  talents  may  be,  ye  can  have  bnt  one  calling ;  .  .  .  follow 
resolutely  the  one  straight  path  befoie  yon,  it  ia  that  of  your 
Good  Angel." — Gso.  Boxrow. 

The  nymph  of  the  copse  was  to  stay  at  Sales  Farm  for 
one  week.  So  Roedon  made  for  a  day  in  that  week 
when  he  would  claim  Faulkner's  promise  to  explain  to 
him  how  it  had  come  about  that  Art  was  so  serious  a 
matter  to  him.  But  Roedon  need  not  have  hurried. 
The  week  was  not  half  through  when  Mis.  Faolkner 
told  Elaine  she  must  write  to  ask  her  father  to  let  her 
stay  on  at  Sales  Fann  another  fortni^t  at  least, 

"  We  love  to  have  you,  dear  child,"  she  had  said,  and 
Elaine  loved  to  be  there.  Every  hour  broi^t  joy  with 
it.  She  soon  began  painting  flowers  in  the  garden, 
copying  in  water  colour  studies  of  beautiful  heads 
Faulkner  had  painted,  views  in  the  copse  and  inlets  of 
distant  landscape  through  the  trees.  Faulkner  would 
come  to  inspect  while  she  was  at  work,  sometimes  to 
suggest  how  she  could  improve  the  sketdi — sometimes,  in 
a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  voice  he  would  say,  "  I  wouldn't 
touch  that.  It  seems  all  right.  You  have  got  a  lovely 
bit  of  colour  in  it."  He  spoke  as  if  she  were  quite  on 
the  same  plane  as  an  artist  as  he  was  himself.  It  was 
the  same  when  he  talked  with  her  about  Art  and  all 
things  tending  to  the  feeling  and  practice  of  art.  After 
the  first  talk  of  the  kind  she  had  asked  herself,  "  Am  I 
a  fraud,  talking  like  that  with  such  a  great  man  ?  I 
142 
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can't  know  all  the  things  I  talk  about  as  if  I  did,  and 
yet  he  takes  it  for  granted  tliat  I  do." 

Elaine  had  not,  in  her  hitherto  solhaxy  inner  life, 
Rcognised  that  she  had  within  her  those  instincts  which 
discover  without  study  manifold  truths  in  various 
directions.    Faulkner  did  recognise  that  she  had. 

"  ftbither,  that  child  has  genius,"  he  had  said  Very 
eaily  in  her  visit  to  them. 

Then  the  evenings  spent  in  the  studio,  what  wonderful 
joy  there  was  in  hearing  Mrs.  Faulkner  play  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Brahms  and  all  the  great  ones,  so  beautifully  I 
Or  to  hear  Faulkner  talk,  in  tUs  quiet,  sonorous  voice, 
about  Italy  and  the  beautiful  things  found  there.  She 
asked  him  one  evening  to  explain  to  her  one  of  the  fervid 
oabmred  water-colour  drawings  in  the  burnished  gold 
frame  that  hung  in  her  bedroom. 

"  Ah  I  that  design  came  to  me  vhen  we  were  in 
Florence  and  we  had  been  reading  La  Vita  Nttova,  and 
T  carried  it  out  in  water  colour  in  our  early  days  at 
Chelsea." 

"  Do  td]  me  yrbat  La  VUa  Nuom  is  about.  I  never 
read  it." 

After  giving  her  an  epitome  of  it  and  of  the  meaning 
it  had  to  him,  Elaine  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm, 
"  Sales  Farm  is  my  Vita  Nuova  I  " 

"  Much  honoured  is  Sales  Fami,"  answered  Faulkner, 
with  a  courteous  incline  of  his  head  towards  her. 

**  Mrs.  Faulkner,  I  wonder  if  you  would  let  me  have  a 

name  for  you  all  to  myself  ?    '  Mrs.  Faulkner '  is  not 

like  you  to  me  now  ;  it's  too  formal." 

i        "  I  shall  be  only  too  glad.    Choose  any  name  that 

i    comes  into  yoai  head,  my  dear." 

f       "/  think  it  had  better  be  in  a  foreign  language.    It 
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sounds  more  respectful.  I  Aould  lilce  it  to  be  Ma*Ut. 
It  is,  and  it  isn't,  mother." 

"  Yes,  call  me  Madre.  I  like  to  feel  a  kind  of  make- 
believe  mother  to  you,  my  chUi.  Would  you  like  to 
call  Luke  a  name  of  your  own  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  veiy  mudi  if  I  dared.  I  diould  like  it  to  be 
St.  Luke.  The  Apostle  saves  it  from  too  mudt  famili- 
arity— and  the  Apostle  was  an  aitist  and  a  healo-,  sod 
that  is  just  -whaX  Mr.  Faulkner  is." 

So,  before  the  second  week  was  out,  Elaine  had  become 
like  a  child  of  the  house,  and  as  happy  as  the  day  was 
long.  The  miseries,  she  was  sure,  coukt  never  come  back 
again,  even  iHien  she  returned  home.  In  truth,  she 
had  entered  into  her  Vita  Nuova. 

It  was  during  the  first  week  when  the  miseries  mig^t 
not  yet  have  been  quite  cleared  away,  that  Roedon 
appeared,  and  she  still  recoiled  into  her  shell  in  ha 
IR«sence.  He  had  not  the  numbing  efiect  her  own  home 
atmosfdiere  had  on  her.  She  could  not  explain  vitaX  the 
effect  was.  He  looked  at  her  as  if  she  were  a  Strang 
creature,  she  thought.  She  wanted  to  know  why  he 
noticed  her  as  he  did.  He  was  not  uninteresting  to  her. 
On  the  contrary,  she  found  herself  thinking  about  hiia 
very  often,  and  read  his  poems  with  a  special  interest, 
but  all  that  aeemed  to  make  her  feel  the  more  reserved 
in  his  presence. 

Mrs.  Faulkner  and  Elaine  had  left  Roedon  alonr  with 
Faulkner  after  tea,  and  he  then  claimed  the  promise  to 
hear  how  the  "  call "  had  come  to  Faulkno:  to  treat  his 
work  as  he  did. 

"  Shall  we  take  a  stroll  in  the  wood  7  From  the  hill- 
side we  get  a  fine  view  away  to  the  South  Down." 

A  pathway  undor  the  trees  led  them  to  a  knoll  of 
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gnx  cleared  of  the  nndeigrowth  of  vtxxl,  niwoce  there 
was  seeo  this  extensive  view. 

"  Let  US  sit  down  and  I  will  recaU  it  as  well  as  I  can. 
Bat  it  is  a  long  story  and  I  can't  tell  it  witboDt  apparent 
digressions  which  really  determined  the  whole  matter. 
The  fact  that  Art  became  consdonsly  so  grave  a  matter 
to  me  grew  out  of  my  having  to  oppose  an  influence 
from  one  I  ahnost  worshipped.  His  influence  was 
adverse  to  my  taking  it  up  seriously ;  yes,"  and 
FanUcner,  slowly,  and  with  quiet  anphaak,  added : 
"  and  as  a  r^A^gtoK." 

"  That's  precisely  what  I  am  impatient  to  hear  ex- 
fdained.  In  all  the  greatest  things,  in  the  San  Lorenzo 
Oiapel.  the  Sistine,  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  yon  feel 
that  the  insfMration  to  make  these  things  has  been  bom 
somewhere  deep  down  in  the  soul  of  the  inventor — 
whereas  in  typical  modem  work,  however  clever  it 
aii^  be,  it  seenis  to  me  to  be  but  the  result  of  a  sensitive 
eye  and  a  clever  craftsman's  hand.  Now,  your  paintings 
seem  altogether  different,  but  why  I  couldn't  say.  It's 
the  why  1  want  you  to  tell  me." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain  that,  but  I  will  do 
aiy  best.  First,  I  never  bad  to  think  about  money. 
We  wore  not  rich,  we  were  not  poor,  and  none  of  my 
family  cared  for  the  manner  of  Uving  which  costs  mudi 
money.  It  is  said  that  without  the  spur  of  necessity 
ao  artist  would  produce  his  best  work.  That  would 
never  have  been  true  in  my  case.  Tliis  I  know  for 
certain.  But  there  was  a  spur  which  quickened  my 
desire  to  fathom  the  nature  of  the  passionate  longing 
that  seemed  bom  with  me,  a  longing  to  get  the  beauty 
in  Nature  whidi  injured  an  ecstacy  in  me  used  as  a 
hoguage  in  which  to  ezpreea  inventions  of  my  own. 
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"  To  begin  the  story.  My  mother's  only  brother  was 
a  Fellow  of  Oriel.  When  my  father  died  this  uncle 
gave  OS  an  abode  on  a  small  property  he  owned  just 
outside  Laverton,  the  httle  old  town  in  Wiltshire  on  the 
border  of  the  Downs.  Laverton  owned  a  very  old 
endowed  Grammar  School.  It  was  an  out-of-the- 
work)  place  and  bad  ways  of  its  own.  At  ei^t  o'doclc 
every  evening,  from  October  to  A[kt1,  the  curfew  bell 
tolled  from  the  old  church  tower,  not  for  people  to  pot 
out  their  fires,  but  to  guide  to  the  town  those  who  had 
got  lost  on  the  Downs.  There  was  another  uncommon 
proceeding.  Many  of  the  inliabitants  were  Baptists. 
One  factory  there  owned  a  mill-pond.  In  this  pond 
adults  of  the  persuasion  were  fully  immersed  when 
baptised.  This  struck  my  fancy  as  a  boy  as  a  veiy 
pictorial  proceeding.  One  of  the  nwms  in  our  house 
contained  a  fine  Ubrary  of  illustrated  books,  engravings, 
and  portfolios  of  autotype  photographs — all  of  the  best 
pictures  in  Europe  collected  by  my  grandfather,  v/bo 
was  a  doctor  and  cared  for  art." 

"  Ah  I  I  have  known  many  medicos  who  do,"  inter- 
posed Roedon.  "  It's  a  reaction,  perhaps,  from  being 
so  constantly  up  against  the  hideousness  of  disease." 

"  Ah,  that's  very  likely.  Well,  my  uncle  had  a  friend. 
Edgar  Scovell,  ako  a  Fellow  of  Chiel.  They  were  to 
each  other  as  Jonathan  to  David.  Edgar  Scovell  had 
special  views  about  education.  He  believed  that  the  old 
foundation  Grammar  Schools  in  the  country  bad  a 
peculiar  mission  to  perform  not  hitherto  exploited.  He 
himself  had  a  passion  for  great  literature.  It  was  a 
religion  to  him,  as  Art  has  been  to  me~-modem,  ancient. 
Biblical,  prose,  poetry,  fiction — it  did  not  matter  what, 
provided  it  rang  a  true  note  and  had  in  it  the  sacred 
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fire.  His  creed  was  that  an  acquaintance  with  such 
Hteratnre  was  the  best  means  to  develop  the  intellect 
and  kindle  the  sacred  fire  in  the  young ;  and  that  every 
diild  should  be  made  to  apjneciate  the  value  of  inspired 
literature  much  eariier  than  it  had  a  chance  of  doing 
through  the  ordinary  system  of  education.  When  he 
was  a  boy  his  enthusiasm  was  fired  for  the  best  books 
in  the  library  of  his  oW  home  in  the  West  nrfiere  he  lived 
with  his  widowed  mother.  He  went  to  no  public  school. 
Oxford  was  his  first  experience  of  a  gregarious  student 
l3e.  He  did  not  trace  in  the  majority  of  the  men  there 
any  sign  of  what  he  considered  a  fertile  soil  for  the  highest 
culture,  and  this  absence  he  put  down  to  a  mistaken 
education,  the  system  of  competition,  and  the  undue 
importance  given  to  games  in  public  schools.  These  he 
considered  as  adverse  infiuences  to  the  fullest  develop* 
ment  of  the  mind.  He  felt  that  the  men  had  not  had 
sufficient  leisure  for  the  best  learning  to  impress  itself 
on  their  minds,  and  he  had  a  notion  that  in  the  old 
established  Grammar  Schools,  in  sleepy  country  towns, 
there  was  a  better  chance  for  all  classes  to  get  the  right 
thing.  My  uncle  was  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Laver- 
ton  School  and  managed  to  get  Scovell  appointed  as  Head 
Master,  so  that  he  could  practically  carry  out  his  creed 
in  this  sleepy  old  town.  My  uncle  had  to  fight  the  other 
Governors.  They  demurred.  It  was  a  strange,  novel 
thing  to  have  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  of  social  standing, '  with 
relations '  wanting  the  post,  but  Scovell  himself  per- 
suaded them  to  take  him — ^people  always  did  what  he 
wanted  them  to  do.  Soon  It  was  found  that  something 
oncommon  was  going  on  at  that  Grammar  School. 
Gradually  all  intelligent  parents  recognised  that  this 
aomcthii^  was  worth  having — even  the  county  people 
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in  the  neighbourhood  hegvi  sending  their  boys  to  SoovcU. 
I  was  then  twelve  years  old,  and  my  uncle  sud  that,  at 
course,  I  must  go  to  Scovell.  Scovell  took  to  me,  and 
I  simply  adored  him.  He  was  the  most  unconunoB 
man  I  have  ever  met.  His  soul  was  aj^ow  with  passim 
for  the  genius  of  great  literature.  He  did  not  invent, 
but  he  appreciated  and  gave  out  through  his  iraagioa- 
tion.  He  taught  us  chiefly  throu^  reading  to  us  all 
that  was  best  on  the  subjects  we  were  studjring.  When 
he  was  teaching  us  history  he  would  not  confine  his 
t-eaching  to  recounting  us  facts  as  they  haj^seoed.  he 
would  read  us  what  the  contemporary  authorities  had 
to  say  on  those  facts.  For  instance,  he  read  us  Pepys' 
and  Evelyn's  Diaries  where  they  described  the  great 
fire  of  London,  when  we  came  to  that  part  of  F-ngiich 
history.  He  had  two  large  bird's-eye  views  of  old  and 
new  London  stuck  on  blackboards,  and  pointed  out  with 
his  stick  all  the  places  Pepys  mentions  as  be  saw  tike 
fire  flying  over  the  dty  and  devastating  churdMS. 
houses,  bridges.  I  don't  think  the  stupidest  boy  among 
us  could  ever  have  forgotten  what  the  fire  of  London 
was  lilce.  Ag^,  in  the  case  of  the  history  of  Ireland, 
friien  he  came  to  the  eighteenth  century,  he  read  ns 
quotations  from  Jonah  Barrington.  I  know  that  I,  for 
one,  got  a  better  idea  of  the  combined  barbarities  and 
beauties,  the  love  of  fighting  for  fitting's  sake,  the 
inevitable  chaotic  state  of  Ireland  owing  to  the  temper- 
ment  of  the  people — because  the  Irish  were  the  Irish — 
than  I  ever  learned  from  any  other  source.  He  read  as 
The  Persians,  and  Aeschylus'  wonderful  lines  on  their 
defeat  in  the  Gulf  of  Salamis,  when  he  came  to  that 
part  of  the  history  of  Greece.    And  how  he  raad  and 
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lectted  I  I  aee  the  old  sdioolroom  now  with  the  after- 
tKxm  SOD  shining  throa^  the  long,  low  fifteenth-century 
windows,  and  that  dight  figure  standing  behind  his 
desk,  all  aflaioe  with  enthusiasm.  He  could  not  believe 
that  we  boys  cotM  be  indlfieient  to  the  titerary  ^lendours 
irtiidi  enraptured  him,  and  sure  enough  his  enthusiasm 
was,  in  a  way,  contagious.  Those  httle  diaps  with 
round  cyta  and  open  months  were  taken  out  of  them- 
aelves  as  they  listened.  Of  course  they  did  not  nnder- 
atand  half  o<  it ;  but  they  felt  that  something  very 
momentous  was  th""'T^e  the  master  with  emotion,  and 
so  they  too  got  excited.  He  was  quite  unorthodox  in 
his  manner  of  teadiing.  If  the  second  master  pointed 
out  bad  iniftaif*'^  in  grammar  or  spelling — I  spelt  vilely 
— Soovell  would  say  parenthetically, '  Ah,  yes,  doubtless 
that  oa^t  to  be  so  ajid  so ;  we  can  see  to  that  later,'  and 
then  to  the  boy  himself  wliD  had  been  translating  a  grand 
passage  from  Homer  or  Aesch^us :  '  Bat  listen  how 
wonderfully  this  is  told  in  the  original,'  and  he  burst 
forth  reciting  enthusiastically  the  passage,  in  Greek,  to 
the  little  creature  ^o  had  badly  spelt  the  translation. 
We  all  loved  him.  He  was  a  gentleman,  and  treated  us 
all  as  gentlemen.  He  well  carried  out  the  saying,  '  A 
gentleman  is  careful  of  the  dignity  of  others ' ;  yes — 
even  the  dignity  of  hiunan  nature  in  little  chaps  as  we 
were," 

"Ah  I  how  unlike  those  German  crammers  I. was 
sent  to  at  Bonn.  I  went  there  to  learn  thmr  language 
before  goii^  in  for  the  Foreign  OflBce  exam.  How  they 
grumbled  and  grunted  at  us  I  " 

"  The  very  opposite,  doubtless  I  Likewise  Scovell 
treated  us  all  as  if  we  were  iiis  equals  in  intelligence,  and 
could  enjoy  like  him  the  goiios  of  great  ones." 
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"  What  was  he  like  to  look  at  ?  " 

"  He  was  of  medium  hei^t  and  spare.  He  was  never 
untidy,  bat  his  clothes  hung  loosely  oa  him.  His  eyes 
were  la^e  and  of  a  clear  amber  brown ;  his  eydids  deep 
and  transpaiently  white.  He  was  dean-shaven  and 
veiy  pale.  His  upper  teeth  slightly  protruded  under  his 
thin,  s^isitivehps,deUcately  modelled.  He  had  a  way  of 
eagerly  throwing  forward  his  head  and  throwing  back  his 
shoulders  \^en  excited  by  a  favourite  passage,  and  he 
would  rush  his  words.  His  voice  and  enunciation  were 
beautifully  clear  and  melodious.  But  there — it  is  im- 
possible to  give  you  a  true  picture  of  him.  He  was  tike 
no  one  else  ;  he  was  so  full  of  instinctive  wisdom  and 
charm.  I  can  tell  you  what  he  did,  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  he  did  it.  Like  my  mother — she,  too,  always 
knows  the  best  by  instinct  and  feels  the  passion  for 
great  muac  which  Scovell  felt  for  great  literature." 

"  And  you  for  Art  ?  Really,  the  fates  have  beoi 
extravagantfy  generous  to  you — giving  you  such  constant 
contact  with  the  things  most  worth  living  with." 

"  Yes,  those  were  wonderful  days.  Those  moments 
of  glorious  inspiration  in  the  writers,  which  created  great 
poetry  and  great  prose,  were  re-lived  by  Scovell  throng 
his  passionate  appreciation  of  their  beauty.  He  had  an 
inspired  enthusiasm  which  people  are  apt  to  think  is 
only  allied  to  genius  that  can  originate  great  things.  His 
teaching  lit  a  flame  that  kindled  every  inventive  power 
one  possessed  by  its  magnetic  force." 

"  As  the  tutor  in  Vilette  lit  the  flame  in  Currer  Bell." 

"  Just  so.  Soovell's  influence  was  so  vital,  so  up- 
lifting, so  intimately  allied  to  all  that  was  lofty  in  tbou^ 
and  feeling,  that  it  wid^ied  my  outlook  on  the  special 
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path  vrtach  I  felt  a  call  to  travel,  but  yriacii  was  not 
ScoveU's. 

"  As  my  mother  was  the  sister  of  his  David,  Scovdl 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  family  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
Lav^ton.  My  mother  and  he  had  much  in  comouHi. 
Bodi  [nactised  the  New  Testament  teaching  in  their 
Uves,  bat  I  think  they  preferred  the  old  as  Uteratnie. 
Both  had  a  natural  rel^^ous  faith,  but  neither  had  a 
prejtidice  for  any  particular  denomination.  Scovell 
spent  most  eVtoings  with  as,  listening  to  my  mother's 
mosic  and  talking  to  her  while  I  was  drawing  things  out 
of  my  head,  or  poring  over  the  illustrated  boots  and 
pMifolios.  Scovell  had  a  fancy  for  associating  the 
genios  of  certain  writers  with  that  of  certain  composers, 
and  my  mother  and  he  would  have  long  discussions  as 
to  the  ri^t  coufJing  of  the  great  ones.  They  settled 
some  definitely.  Beethoven  with  Shakespeare,  Handel 
with  Milton,  Schumann  with  Shelley,  Schubert  with 
Tennyson,  Gluck  with  Keats,  and  so  on.  Who  do  you 
think  was  coupled  with  Bach  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  a  notion.  I'm  an  utter  ignoramus  about 
music,  though  I  love  it." 

"  Well — Bach  was  coupled  with  Isaiah.  Scovell 
loved  Isaiah,  and  how  be  could  read  him  )  Great  dis- 
putes would  go  on  between  my  mother  and  Scovell  as 
to  who  should  be  coupled  witii  Wagner.  Scovell  had 
named  Byron,  but  my  mother  said,  though  Byron  mi^t 
not  be  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  wasn't  a  German, 
and  Wagner  was  in  his  essence  German.  I  don't  think 
they  ever  settled  the  point  satisfactorily.  While  they 
[dayed  their  game  I  bad  mine  quietly  to  myself  over  the 
reproductions  of  my  great  ones.  Browne's  autotype 
pbotograi^  of  Michael  Angelo's  Sistine  Chapel,  the 
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Lorenxo  Oiape),  and  the  old  (Hotto  and  Masacdo  fre»- 
coes  fascinated  me  the  most.  At  the  age  of  6tteen  I 
was  enamoured  of  William  Blake  and  found  a  strong 
likeness  between  his  work  and  that  of  Giotto.  Giotto 
was  ray  Bach,  Michael  Angelo  my  Beethoven,  Leonardo 
my  Schubert,  and  so  on," 

"  But  irtien  did  the  awakening  come  ?  GoodheavensI 
how  the  time  has  flown  I  I  must  be  off.  There  are 
peo|de  at  A^olme  and  I  am  wanted  at  dinner." 

"  I  told  you  it  would  be  a  long  story.  But  do  not 
think  that  my  long  yam  about  the  bdoved  Scovell  is 
irrelevant.  The  awakening  hung  on  the  influence 
aroused  by  his  teaching  and  friendship.  It  was  not  onfy 
in  school  hours  that  his  wonderful  nature  hypnotised  me 
as  a  boy.  It  was  in  the  daily  home  life  also,  and  as  the 
yeais  went  on  I  had  the  joy  of  feeling  his  affection  for 
me  ripen  as  mine  did  for  him.  Come  whenever  you  like, 
and  I  will  finish  the  long  story." 

They  had  reached  the  house. 

"  To  be  renewed,  same  hour — same  [dace — and  soon." 
Roedon  hurried  off  to  the  stable  to  find  his  hoise. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

"  Tlw  fint  daw  I  nw  BiMber  lAwnace  wu  opon  tiM  jfd  od 
Augost,  1666.  He  told  me  that  God  bad  done  hiia  a  lingolaf 
lavoer  in  his  convenion  at  the  age  of  eighteea.  Tliat  in  the 
viater.  seeing  a  tree  stripped  of  its  leaves,  and  considering  that 
vithin  a  little  time  tbe  leaves  would  be  renewed,  and  after  that 
Qtc  flowers  and  fniit  appear,  he  received  a  high  view  of  the  Pro- 
vidiace  and  Power  of  God,  which  bad  never  aince  been  effaced 
bam  his  so>al." — Tbs  Pkacticx  amd  Prbsbncx  or  God. 

TiH  days  after  their  previous  slance  poet  and  {lainter 
fotmd  themselves  sitting  on  the  same  knoll  in  the  bare, 
grassy  space  on  the  hillside. 

"  WeU,  to  resume.  One  February  morning  two  yean 
before  Scovell  came  to  Laverton,  I  first  discovered  that 
there  was  a  something  which  gave  me  a  sort  of  sacred 
joy— a  joy  I  could  not  then  explain.  Our  winters  at 
Laverton  were  long  and  cold.  The  soil  was  chiefly 
dialk.  One  got  rather  weary  of  being  closed  in  oat  of 
doDi^  as  well  as  indoors  by  the  cold.  Everything  in 
natuie  seemed  shut  up  for  so  long.  Os  that  Febmary 
morning  when  I  opened  my  window  the  air  came  in 
vami  and  soft.  I  went  out  and  walked  along  a  nut 
walk  between  the  lawn  and  our  kitchen  garden.  There 
was  a  delicious,  balmy  feeling  in  the  air,  the  first  awaken- 
ing of  spring  after  the  long  winter.  Gusters  of  pointed 
blades  of  crocnses  and  snowdrops  were  beginning  to 
push  up  their  little  spikes  throu^^  the  crust  of  the 
brown  eartb  in  the  border  under  tbe  nut  trees.  Only 
(me  flower  was  out,  an  early  blossom  all  alone,  looking 
as  if  it  had  mischievously  galloped  on  in  front  of  Perse- 
l^ione.  It  was  a  blue  anemone,  ultramarine  ash  with 
«5S 
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silver  down  calix — a  miracle  it  seemed  to  me — bdcmging 
to  another  world.  I  remember  as  if  it  were  but  yerter- 
day  that  I  felt  a  new  sensation  as  I  looked  at  its  beauty, 
an  awe  and  adoration  for  this  thing,  not  made  witii 
hands.  I  then  first  had  an  inkling  of  the  miraculous 
marvel  in  all  Nature.  I  can't  explain  how  it  came,  but 
those  moments  in  the  nut  walk  were  epoch-making 
moments  in  my  life,  and  somehow  were  linked  with 
my  equally  tmexplainable  engrosancnt  in  inventing 
little  designs  and  trying  to  weave  lovely  visions  of 
Nature  into  my  drawings.  I  said  nothing  even  to  my 
mother  of  this  delicious  secret,  of  the  rapture  the 
miracles  in  nature  gave  me.  Two  years  after  that 
notaUe  February  morning  Scovell  came  to  the  grammar 
school,  and  his  influence  soon  usurped  the  front  of  the 
stage.  iSy  uncle  passed  much  of  the  vacaliors  with  us. 
He  and  Scovell  would  take  me  with  them  on  their  long 
walks,  and  with  my  mother  we  made  diiving  tours  into 
several  counties.  Scovell  became  almost  like  a  father 
to  me.  Among  his  pupils  he  fixed  on  me  as  the  one  most 
likely  to  make  a  true  scholar.  During  school  hours  he 
showed  me  no  spedalattention,  but  out  of  school  he  tried 
hard  to  li^t  the  flame,  the  passion  of  the  leal  student  of 
letters  for  the  Immortals.  He  succeeded  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but,  thou^  for  a  time  the  kind  of  hypnotic  power 
Art  had  previously  exercised  over  me  seemed  doimant, 
the  other  never  really  ousted  it.  When  I  was  over 
seventeen  my  uncle,  during  the  Qiristmas  v»ation,  dis- 
cussed seriously  what  my  future  wa^  to  be.  I  had  taken 
a  scholarship,  and  Scovell  and  my  uncle  took  it  for 
granted  that  my  career  would  be  that  of  a  man  of  letters. 
Their  certainty  as  to  this  awoke  in  me  serious  doubts. 
I  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  I  ou{^t  to  speak. 
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StiD  I  hedtated  and  my  uncle  returned  to  Oxford  feding 
quite  comfortable  about  my  future.  Hien  another 
strange,  epocli-malEuig  walk  settled  the  matter.  It  was 
on  one  stiU  eroimg  late  in  February.  While  my  mother 
had  been  jdaying  Beethovoa  I  had  been  making  a 
water-colour  drawing.  I  had  had  luck  with  it.  I  had 
got  something  I  wanted  to  get,  and  it  seined  not  myself, 
but  a  power  outof  myself  that  had  got  beauty  and  charm 
on  to  the  paper.  I  felt  elated,  and  strolled  out  of  the 
open  window  and  abng  the  nut  walk.  I  could  dearly 
ttear  the  Beethoven  my  mother  was  playing.  It  was 
that  slow  movement  of  the  9th  Sym[^ony.  You  know 
it,  of  course  ?  " 

"  I  may,  but  I  never  know  the  name  or  number  or 
opus  of  any  music." 

"  Well,  it  is  divine ;  my  mother  must  play  it  to  you." 

"  Yes,  she  must.  Attached  to  the  embassies  I  heard 
good  music  ^^lerever  w«  were,  chiefly  operatic.  But 
interest  mainly  centred,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  not 
so  much  In  the  music  as  in  the  singers — a  new  prima 
donna  or  a.  favourite  old  one.  Classical  concerts  in 
Bud^>est  and  Vienna  had  to  be  patronised,  but  it  was 
not,  somehow,  hearing  music  under  sympathetic  con- 
ditions. I  am  no  musician,  or  it  mig^t  have  been 
otherwise.  When  your  chief  is  representing  royalty 
in  foreign  lands  the  dramatic  element  in  the  business  of 
Miich  even  a  secretary  is  a  part,  seems  paramount,  and 
absorption  in  any  other  performance  is  not  so  ea^." 

"  Ah,  how  differently  the  reaUties  of  life  are  doled  out. 
All  those  glorious  da^cs  in  music,  what  reaUties  they 
vere  is  my  life.  What  a  large  part  of  it  they  influenced  I 
l^u^  I  learnt  to  love  the  symphonies  only  throu^ 
hearing  them  j^yed  by  my  motW  on  the  [Hano,  even 
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so  (sbs  played  tiiem  beautifully)  Huy  became  intimate 
frieods  from  early  days.  They  flavoured  my  hourfi 
with  such  an  upKftii^  glory,  and  quickened  every  sense 
I  bad.  Well,  that  evening  she  was  playing  that  slow 
movement  of  the  9th  SymjAiony.  What  music  can  be  t 
That  belongs  to  the  eternities."  Faulkner  paused.  Ws 
eyes  were  gazing  away  into  the  distance.  He  resumed : 
"  The  muimuis  of  its  cadences  seemed  to  tell  the  sttsy 
of  vdiat  was  going  on  below  the  earth  under  my  eyes  in 
the  border  sheltered  by  the  nat  trees — yes,  and  indeed 
every«4iere,  incessant^,  an  day  and  aU  ni^t  long  in 
the  early  spring.  It  was  saying  in  an  intimate  confiden- 
tial voice  tiat  Persei^tone  was  awaking  in  the  shades  and 
starting  on  her  journey  upwards  to  tiie  light,  brealdog 
through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  yearning  to  jnA 
forward  into  the  fulness  of  quickened  life  and  growth. 
There  was  a  hushed  struggle  going  on  as  she  was  ft-eeiBg 
herself  from  the  hindering  surface  that  had  held  her 
down,  hidden  during  the  long  winter  months.  The 
Beethoven  Laigo  was  saying  all  this,  as  its  cadences 
followed  me  in  the  twilight.  Our  meadows  stretched 
away  beyond  the  nut  walk.  Their  further  boondafy 
was  skirted  by  groups  of  Scotdi  firs,  and  in  a  space 
between  their  dark  foliage  the  moon — a  pale  primrose 
crescent — htmg  in  the  mist  of  a  hint,  rose<doured  sl^. 
Near  by,  on  a  bough  of  our  one  pear  tree,  sat  a  thrush 
thrilling  his  heart  out  in  hqntd  notes.  A  thrum's  scng 
ever  sounds  most  intimate  and  significant  to  me  in  the 
twili^t  of  a  si»ing  evening.  It  seems  in  song  to  presage 
the  awakening  of  all  the  beauties  of  the  year.  I  re- 
member it  all  as  clearly  as  if  I  were  seeing  and  hearing 
it  at  this  moment.  Well,  then  and  there  came  the  foil 
awakening.    I  can't,  of  course,  explain  why  or  how,  but 
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aa  imperative  call  decided,  without  a  doubt,  that  Art, 
not  lettas,  was  my  Tocation.  I  did  not  reason  it  oat 
V  exfdain  it  to  myself  at  the  time.  I  was  too  much 
moved  t^  a  strange  excitement,  but  as  I  thought  over 
it  gravely,  and  when  I  had  to  tell  Scovell  of  my  deci^on, 
the  thing  defined  itself  a  little  more  clearly,  and  I  will 
try  to  exi^ain  it,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  the  effect 
produced  by  any  strong  spiritual  emotion,  is  it  7  It 
setnts  so  absorbingly  personal.  You  know  the  famous 
passage  in  St.  Augustine's  confesaons.  Scovell  had 
lead  it  to  our  class  when  he  expounded  the  history  of  the 
early  saints — ^who,  be  afiEiimed,  were  as  intimately 
scBsitive  as  was  David  the  Psalmist,  Isaiah,  and  the 
other  jnof^ts  and  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
beauty  in  nature.  He  gave  me  the  passage  to  leam  by 
heart,  be  thon^t  it  so  fine.  '  The  Heavens  and  the 
£arth  and  all  therein,  manifestly  on  every  side  tbey  bid 
■K  love  Thee  ;  nor  cease  to  say  so  unto  all,  that  there 
may  be  no  excuse.'  And  then  be  describes  his  love  of 
God,  and  asks  what  it  is :  'I  asked  the  earth  and  it 
•aid  :  '  I  am  not  He  ' :  and  whatever  is  in  it  confessed 
the  same.  I  asked  the  sea  and  the  deeps,  and  all  that 
nrimming  or  creeiang  hve  therein,  and  tbey  answered, 
'  We  are  not  thy  God,  seek  above  us.'  I  asked  the 
wandenng  winds,  and  the  whole  ur  with  his  inhabitants 
q»ke,  '  Anaximemes  was  deceived,  I  am  not  God.'  I 
asked  the  Heavens,  sun,  moon  and  stars, '  nor  (say  they) 
are  we  the  God  whom  thou  seekest.'  And  I  re|died 
onto  aU  those  things  \ibich  oicompass  the  door  of  my 
loh.  '  You  told  me  of  my  God,  that  ye  are  not  He : 
tdl  me  something  of  Him,'  and  they  cried  all  with  a  great 
voice,  '  He  made  us.'  Uy  questioning  them  was  my 
miai's  desire,  and  their  Beauty  was  their  answer." 
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"  Splendid  I  Ages  after  St.  Augustine — you  Teauxahct 
Goetbe  makes  the  earth  spirit  in  Faust  say  : 

"  So  at  the  roaring  loom  of  "lima  I  pi]'. 
And  weave  for  good  the  ganneot  thou  seest  him  by.' 

"  Yes,  and  Cooper : 

"  *  In  the  vast,  and  in  tfae  minnte,  we  see 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God 
Who  gives  ita  lustre  to  the  insecta  wing, 
And  wheel*  His  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds.' 

They  all  teach  the  same  lesson,  to  recognise  the  sublime 
in  the  familiar — the  miraculous  in  nature — in  the 
things  that  surround  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Nature  is  pathetic,  ^e  seems  to  say  to  us  immortals. 
Let  not  my  beauty  be  aU  in  vain  ?  We  surely  shoald 
recognise  the  closeness  of  the  Creator  to  us  in  those 
wonders  that  always  surround  us  when  our  own  delight 
edioes  His  joy.  '  The  py  of  the  Lord  is  your  streogdi.' 
At  every  turn  the  moving  power  of  Ufe  is  performing 
miiucles.  The  tiny  brown  seed  dropped  into  the  soQ 
has  in  it  the  geim  of  mighty  roots,  branches  and  myriads 
of  leaves  which  burst  out  on  a  great  wide-spreading  tree. 
"  I  had  not  till  that  evening  connected  the  feeling  of 
ecstacy  that  beauty  gave  me  from  diildhood,  with  a 
spiritual  emotion.  Of  course  Scovell  had  read  Words- 
worth to  us.  I  thought  I  understood  him — but  I  had 
not  been  intimately  conscious  that  in  myself  existed 
an  dement  responding  to  the  divine  touch  in  Nature. 
Walter  Bagehot  says, '  A  sense  of  reality  is  necessary  to 
excellence.'  If  in  anything,  surely  in  sjnritual  matters  ? 
Well  then,  a  sense  of  reahty  in  spiritual  matters  came  to 
me  through  a  feeling  of  intimacy  with  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  and  this  sense  of  intimacy  is  the  substance  of  an 
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artist's  life.  Thai  evening  I  recognised  fully  that  Ae 
superhuman  Power  that  had  invented  '  all  those  things 
vbich  encompass  the  dooi  of  my  flesh  '  had  created 
within  my  very  self  a  power  of  being  inspired  by  their 
beauty,  and  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  supernatural. 
As  the  natnraUst  becomes  intimate  with  the  facts  of 
nature,  the  artist  becomes  intimate  with  her  miraculous 
beauty.  Nature  is  both  his  inspiration  and  his  material. 
That  evening  a  veil  was  lifted  that  had  till  then  douded 
my  recogmtion,  in  any  convincing  measure,  of  the  work 
I  was  to  do  in  life.  Scovell's  gmius,  his  magnetism,  and 
my  strong  affection  for  faim  had  caused  the  cloud  to 
gather ;  a  stronger  influence  now  dispelled  it. 

"  Tlie  keys  that  unlock  ourselves  to  ourselves  are  all 
so  diflerent,  are  they  not  ?  The  key  that  fitted  my  lock 
opened  my  consciousness  to  the  fact  that  I  was  meant 
to  devote  my  life  to  the  service  of  beauty  through  the 
sense  of  the  eye.  The  key  that  fitted  Scovell's  lock 
had  opened  bis  consciousness  of  the  Divine  in  great 
writings.  I  never  presumed  to  think  my  vocation  was 
a  hitler  one  than  his,  but  I  was  seized  with  the  con 
viction  that  mine  W3S  not  identical  with  his,  and  that 
it  was  my  bounden  duty  to  serve  my  very  own." 

Roeden ;  "  Ah  I  How  much  valuaMe  stufi  in  human 
nature  is  lost  by  peoi^e  not  seeking  for  their  right  key  I 
That  terrible  ^olesale  classification  thato  rdinary  educa- 
tion brings  about  is  guilty  of  the  loss  to  the  world  of  the 
fruit  of  powers  existing  in  many,  but  remainii^  latent 
because  the  particular  key  that  fits  is  never  sought  for. 
One  k^  does  for  the  locks  of  most  boys  at  the  big 
pnUic  schools.  Had  illness  not  stopped  my  career  at 
Eton,  I  ibould  never  have  found  my  key." 
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"  You  most  tell  me  all  about  that  in  exchange  for  my 
long  stoiy." 

"Yes,  if  you  care  to  hear  it ;  but  now  tiure  is  more  of 
youis  to  tell." 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  there  is.  From  that  evening  of  my 
aaaiening  I  consdonsly  connected  my  own  inventive 
endeavours,  my  deligiit  in  music,  the  ecstacy  iriiidi 
beauty  in  nature  inspired,  with  wonder,  awe,  and  adora- 
tion for  the  master  artist.  It  was  borne  in  npcm  me 
that  the  response  my  nature  made  to  all  His  perfect 
creations,  was  the  cradle  of  a  creative  power  in  mysdf. 
The  Supreme  Artist  seemed  so  very  near  me — an  actual, 
though  unseen,  presence,  fanning  the  flame  of  spiritual 
ecstacy  in  my  ^ole  being.  I  felt  as  if  I  vrere  inhi^line 
Hb  very  breath.  The  sense  of  His  reality  was  oonvinc' 
ing.  They  all  cried  with  a  loud  voice  :  '  He  made  us. 
My  questioning  them  was  my  mind's  desire,  their  Beauty 
was  their  answer.'  He  also  made  me  and  insfnred  in 
me  this  peremptory  desire  to  create  on  His  lines." 
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"  Tbft  deop  thing  in  one  ttstvre  ia  tUi  dumb  regloa  of  the  heut 
in  wliicb  we  dwell  alono  witk  our  wUUngDMMi  and  ooi  nn- 
vilUngnoacs,  our  faiths  and  our  ttaxa.  As  throng  tiM  cnck8 
and  ciaouiea  of  caverns  those  waters  exude  from  the  earth's 
boscnn  which  then  form  the  fonntaJn-beads  of  springs,  so  in  these 
aapnecnlar  depths  of  pcfsonality  the  sonTcea  of  all  our  outer 
deeds  and  decisions  tnke  theif  rise.  Here  is  ooi  deepest  oigan 
of  conumniicathM)  with  the  nature  of  things ;  and  compared  with 
these  concrete  movements  of  our  sool  all  abstract  statements  and 
scientific  aiguments  sound  to  ds  like  mere  chatteriogs  of  the 
teett," — WnxiAM  Jambs. 

"  Deep  under  the  surface  of  the  inteUect  lies  the  stratum  of 
the  paanons  of  the  intense,  peculiar,  simple  impulses,  which  con- 
stitnte  the  heait  of  man  :  there  b  the  eager  essence,  die  primitJv« 
ill  ■!  inn  being." — Waltbr  Baokbot. 

"  Ewy  indiTidnal  man  has  a  Uas  wtacb  he  most  obty,  and  it 

ie  onty  as  he  feels  and  obeys  this  that  he  rightly  develops  and 

attxins  his  legitimate  power  in  the  worid.    It  ia  Us  magnetic 

needle  which  pmnts  along  in  one  direction  to  his  proper  power." 

— Ehekson. 

'  Then  came  the  problem :  How  was  I,  the  gratefol 
papil,  to  convince  my  master  that  ray  path  must 
diverge  from  his  ?  It  became  more  and  more  difficult 
to  disabuse  him  of  the  idea  that  it  was  my  duty  to  fulfil 
his  expectations,  so  often  did  he  speak  of  his  hopeful 
confidence  that  I  should  make  my  mark,  not  only  as  a 
student  of  letters,  but  as  a  writer.  It  weired  on  my 
conscience  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  undeceive  him. 
"  At  last  I  found  an  oppOTtunity.  It  was  in  the  early 
days  of  May,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Scxtvell  had 
not  been  well  all  the  week.    He  said  that  as  it  was  a 
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half  holiday  he  would  take  a  walk  on  the  downs,  and 
asked  me  to  come  with  him.    We  walked  out  of  the 
town  up  the  dialk  road,  white  as  cream,  till  it  landed  us 
on  the  hi^  ground.    Crossing  the  turf  we  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  downs.    Their  grey-green  folds  rolled  down 
into  the  plain  below,  where  wood  and  meadowland 
stretched  away  to  the  horizon  bounded  by  the  blue  hiUs 
of  Somerset.    On  this  edge  we  sat  down.    The  air  was 
twinkling  with  sunlight.    Ah  I    those  downs — midway 
between  earth  and  sky — ^what  they  were  to  me  all  the 
years  of  my  boyhood  I    The  stillness  of  tiiose  aerial 
heights — iheir  loneliness  I    It  was  as  if  one  vrere  out  at 
sea  in  a  solitary  barque,  only  with  the  difierenoe  that 
on  the  calmest  sea  a  sense  of  an  under  swaying  of  the 
water  is  always  present,  whereas  on  those  downs  nothing 
can  move.    Even  the  blades  of  even-grown  turf  and 
tiny  flowers  are  knit  so  dose  to  their  soil  they  cannot 
wave  to  and  fro.    The  air  alone  vibrates  with  the  song 
of  larks  in  the  high  dazzling  light.    The  only  verses  I 
ever  attempted  were  lines  on  those  downs." 
"  Can  you  remember  them  ?  " 
"  They  were  something  like  this  : 
"  '  Oh  I   the  rolling  slopes  of  our  grey-groen  downs. 
Their  aerie  heights  and  velvety  folds. 
Where  close  to  the  finely  sheep.ci<opped  sward 
CUog  tiny  blossoma  of  scented  herb, 
There  starts  the  flight  of  the  heaven-bonnd  laik 
On  that  lifted  plain  where  is  nooght  between 
Him  and  God's  ether,  limitless  space. 
Oh  1  Dreams  of  youth  hon  they  come  and  go  I 
On  the  wide  cnrved  folds  of  those  Wltshire  slopes. 
There's  noUiing  to  vast  u  those  grey-green  downs. 
So  gnnd.  so  lone,  yet  so  close  to  ray  heart' 

It  was  a  boy  stuttering  out  his  ecstacy.    There,  more 
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tban  anywhere  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  the  mystery 
and  wonder  of  everything  in  natm%  inspired  me  since 
my  awakening  with  an  ecstacy,  an  elation  like  that 
iriiich  St.  Augustine  may  have  felt  'when  he  awoke  to 
die  sense  of  the  reahty  of  the  spiritual  life. 

"  To  return  to  my  long  story.  Sitting  with  Scovell  on 
the  edge  of  the  downs,  I  managed  to  stutter  out  some- 
thing that  broke  the  ice.  I  see  him  as  clearly  as  I  see 
you,  as  he  looked  at  me,  bewildered.  I  remember  his 
my  words.  He  was  not  well,  and  his  face  was  even 
pakr  than  usual.  He  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes — 
then  he  burst  out — eager  expostulation  in  his  voice. 

"  '  Yes,  of  course,  go  on  with  your  painting.  It  will 
be  the  most  satisfying  recreation  you  can  take.  But 
you  cannot  mean  that  you  would  allow  your  whole  Ufe 
to  be  absorbed  by  it,  that  you  would  forego  all  the  fruit 
of  your  exceptional  intellectual  gifts,  the  high  promise 
(rf  becoming  not  only  a  brilUant  man  of  letters,  but  a 
creator  of  fine  literature.  You  are  my  best  pupil.  In 
your  success  I  should  see  my  hopes  realised.  It  has  been 
my  aim  to  teach  that  great  thou^ts,  great  feelings,  make 
great  lives,  and  great  lives  make  great  nations,  and 
that  the  study  of  splendid  hterature  inspires  great 
thoughts  and  great  feelings.  Think  of  v^t  a  high 
vocation  it  is  to  influence  thoughts  and  feelings  for  all 
tinte.  You  would  be  a  patriot  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word  were  you  to  concentrate  your  whole  mind  and 
sonl  on  such  a  vocation.  You  are  but  on  the  threshold 
of  such  a  career ;  you  can  only  sip  a  slight  taste  of  what 
the  future  would  have  in  store  for  you  if  you  irore 
absorbingly  to  seek  the  riches  such  a  Ufe  can  yield.  It 
wDuU  be  unthinkable  to  desert  such  a  career  just  at  the 
DKWKnt  when  desertion  would  mean  a  fatal  break  in  tb« 
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link  between  your  future  and  your  past  adiievements ; 
these,  I  tell  you  frankly,  are  already  far  superior  to  those 
of  most  youths.  It  would  mean  a  lenundatiDn  of  a 
career  ^t^dt  mi^t  bestow  a  choice  blesang  on  humanity, 
an  intellectual  light  on  posterity  as  well  as  on  your  own 
age.'    How  could  I  ansvrer  all  that  1   how,  indeed  ?  " 

Neither  Roedon  nor  Faulkner  spoke  for  some  minutes. 
They  looked  away  far  ovei  the  wood,  fields  and  hills, 
without  noticing  their  loveliness.  Faulkner  was  not 
taking  in  the  view  of  the  Surrey  landscape — he  was  on 
the  edge  of  the  Wiltshire  Downs  with  Scovell  beside  him. 
The  silence  was  broken  by  Roedon. 

"  What  a  lesson  to  all  scribblers  I  Well,  what  answer 
did  you  make  7  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  came  out.  I  described  to  him 
as  well  as  I  could  the  sacred  feeling  I  had  ezpmenced 
that  evening  «4ien  in  the  nut  walk  I  had  first  vividly 
recognised  miracles  in  nature,  and  my  feeling  that 
something  within  my  own  natm'e  responded  to  those 
marvels.  I  remember  sayii^, '  Yon  have  always  tao^t 
us,  sir,  that  we  should  seek  beyond  all  else  to  be  nuceie : 
never  in  our  admirations  to  be  satisfied  witii  anything 
short  of  sincerity  of  anotion  ;  never  to  take  our  (pinions, 
our  likes  and  dislikes  at  second  hand  from  other  peck's 
convictions.'  I  tried  to  explain  that  if  I  had  shorn 
appreciation  of  great  literature,  it  had  been  because  he 
had  infused  in.me  his  enthoaasm  for  it,  that  I  had  loved 
my  studies  not  only  because  I  venerated  and  loved  him, 
but  because  he  taught  me  to  feel  sincerely  the  power  of 
literature,  but  that  the  revdation  of  beauty  ttuoii^ 
human  intellect  could  never  be  the  same  to  me  as  the 
revelation  of  beauty  directly  through  God's  own  handi- 
work.   The  one  had  in  it  a  human  element,  the  other  a 
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siqwilniinan  cmly.  I  tried  to  show  him  that  a  lecogni- 
tion  of  this  had  brou^t  with  it  an  imperative  impose 
to  devote  my  facility  in  drawing  and  in  painting  to  the 
service  of  the  God-given  beaoty  which  my  sight  took  in. 
I  stti^nse  I  conveyed  something  of  what  I  felt,  for  thon^ 
Scovell  still  looked  puzzled,  there  was  no  expostolation 
in  his  voice  when,  after  a  long  silence,  he  said  :  '  Yon  are 
bat  seventeen.  Conld  you  not  wait  till  yon  had  com- 
pleted your  studies  ?  Then,  if  you  felt  the  same  call, 
yon  could  still  make  Art  your  life's  work.' 

"  I  told  huQ  I  felt  too  impatient  to  wait.  I  was  so 
eager  to  follow  ffhat  was  to  me  a  sacred  call,  to  hallow 
my  Hfe  by  patient  labour  so  as  to  become  a  worthy 
votary  at  the  shrine  of  beauty.  Then  he  said 
pcmdexingly : 

"  '  You  have  had  experiences  that  have  not  been 
sdne.  I  am  only  a  teacher,  with  a  strong  impulse  to 
impart  to  others  what  I  myself  feel ;  you  might  go 
Jnrther  and  impart  to  the  «4ioIe  reading  world  ideas 
and  fieehngs  for  which  that  world  would  be  the  ridier.' 
He  added  with  eager  enthusiasm  :  '  Yes,  I  know  you 
would  go  for.' 

" '  Not  if  my  heart  were  not  in  it,  sai,'  I  answered 
homUy.  1  told  him  that  I  could  not  explam  it,  but 
that  I  Cd.t  my  happiness  and  best  welfare  depended  on 
devoting  my  life  to  Art ;  that  I  could  not  decide  other- 
wise than  to  do  so  with  all  my  heart,  mind  and  sooL 
He  did  not  answer  at  once.  At  last  he  said  very 
quietly — 

"  '  No,  yon  could  not  decide  otherwise.*  And  with  a 
si^  he  added  sadly,  '  I  wish  I  could  understand  it 
better.' 
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"  I  felt  pained  to  the  heart,  but  could  only  mutter 
how  Sony  I  was. 

" '  Wdl,'  he  said  rousing  himself,  '  we  must  all,  I 
suppose,  face  disappointm^its — ^the  world  is  full  of 
them.  This  is  a  great  disappointm^tt  to  me  ;  but  you 
are  right.' 

"  I  saw  the  pain  and  disappointment  in  his  face. 
That  look  comes  back  to  me  still  with  a  pang.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  nothing  in  my  life  has  given 
me  such  acute  pain  as  the  feeling  that  I  had  hurt  the 
master  who  had  been  my  best  friend  and  whom  I  revered 
and  loved  with  all  my  heart.  You  can  see  now  what  a 
serious  matter  it  was  to  me  to  prove  to  myself  that  I 
had  acted  rightly. 

"  Scovell  stood  up  and  I  followed  him  along  the  ed^ 
of  the  Downs,  feeling  more  miserable  than  I  can  say. 
We  reached  the  school  house  without  another  word 
being  said  by  either  of  us. 

"  What  followed  only  intensified  my  misery.  The 
indisposition  he  had  felt  for  a  week  proved  the  precursor 
of  a  fatal  illness.  One  comfort  I  had — he  let  me  be  with 
him.  Till  then  I  had  not  known  how  much  he  cared 
for  me.  He  wanted  me  always  in  his  room.  My  uncle 
came  from  Oxford  and  he  and  I  stayed  with  him  to  the 
end.  He  was  pathetic  in  his  illness,  taking  his  sufEerings 
like  a  child,  naturally,  without  pretending  to  rise  superior 
to  them.  The  end  came  peacefully,  his  hand  in  mine, 
and  the  light  in  those  wonderful  amber  eyes  growing 
dim  as  he  looked  at  me  and  faintly  said '  good-bye  t ' 

"  That  closed  a  chapter  in  my  life,  but  one  vduch 
has  never  ceased  to  influence  it.  It  showed  me  «4iat  a 
beautiful  thing  human  nature  could  be,  and  I  felt  I 
must  atone  for  having  inflicted  pain  on  such  a  nature. 
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I  was  constantly  asking    myself  '  Where  is    he  ?  ' 

Sorely  someiriiere — and  perhaps  now  he  understood 
better  vdiat  had  puzzled  him.  In  that  Somewhere  I 
belied  he  would  know  that  I  was  striving  to  justify  my 
cboice,  to  raise  my  Art  to  a  high  level,  as  hi^  as  the  work 
for  which  he  had  destined  me.  And  indeed  my  love 
for  htm  seemed  to  sanctify  my  efiorts." 

Afttf  a  pause  Roedon  said  :  "  Your  experience  se«ns 
to  prove  that  it  is  good  the  iron  should  enter  into  the 
soul,  that  we  cannot  rise  to  the  best  that  is  within  us 
without  sounding  the  depths  of  irremediable  distress. 
I  have  often  thouj^t  that  might  be  so,  and  felt  the  want 
in  my  own  life  of  something  which  should  definitely 
rouse  one  to  throw  ofi  all  superfidahties  and  concentrate 
all  effort  solely  in  the  realities.  But  tell  me  viiut 
{dfa>wed  your  master's  death  ?  " 

"  My  uncle  Could  not  understand  my  decision  to  be 
an  artist,  but  resigned  himself  to  it  because  my  mother 
told  him  she  approved.  She  tmderstood  through  her 
passicm  for  music  that  it  was  an  inner  personal  necessity 
for  me  to  follow  the  call.  It  was  decided  to  shut  up 
Holston  and  go  to  London  where  I  could  study  in  the 
schools.  That  was  not  a  happy  time.  The  London 
^oom  and  want  of  colour  in  the  winter  did  not  help 
me  to  revive  after  the  deep  depression  into  which  the 
loss  of  Scovell  had  plunged  me,  and  my  fellow  students, 
good  chaps  enou^,  had  no  value  for  me  as  companions. 
Their  jokes  and  frivolities  jarred  on  me.  Few  of  them 
seemed  to  take  their  work  very  seriously.  It  was  all 
u^  because  I  was  miserable.  They  seemed  to  be 
caricatnring  the  real  thing ;  I  ronember  one  youth  n^o 
evidently  thon^t  it  was  incumbent  as  a  sign  of  genius 
to  annex  as  much  charcoal  as  possible  on  to  his  face, 
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hit  hands  and  his  clothes.  Bat  they  were  yotmg, 
mostly  uncultured.  They  bad  not  had  a  Scovell  to 
help  them.  I  ronember  contrastii^  that  working  in  a 
crowd  of  easles,  from  jntifessional  mod^,  wHh  vrtiat 
went  00  in  the  schoolroom  at  Laverton,  and  recognisit^ 
how  nninsiHring  the  ndtole  thmg  was  tome.  I  felt  daU 
and  low  spirited.  Of  coarse  my  mother  perceived  this, 
and  at  the  end  of  March  she  said  we  must  go  to  Italy  to 
get  some  sunshine.  There  at  once  the  giadoas  beauty 
of  the  country  and  of  her  art  revived  the  romance  of  my 
vocation.  Ihe  smile  of  Italy,  her  grandeur,  her  lovable- 
ness,  were  intoxicating.  What  Assisi  was  to  both  of  as  I 
The  heights  of  those  Appoiines  bathed  in  the  early 
morning  with  a  vaporous  azure  mist,  in  the  evening 
with  a  ^ow  of  crimson  and  golden  splendour.  It  aH 
infused  in  me  the  same  joy  I  had  felt  in  our  quiet  home 
on  the  border  of  the  Wiltshire  downs.  And  the  Art  I 
Everything  in  the  hallowed  atmosphere  of  Assist -vibrated 
with  the  same  kind  of  note  that  thrilled  through  the  air 
when  I  listened  to  the  even  song  of  the  thrush  on  the 
pear  tree  ;  St.  Francis  feeding  the  buds ;  all  the  holy 
thoughts  those  walls  recorded  in  his  wonderful  church  ; 
and  Giotto,  reminiscent  of  my  friend  Blake.  And  how 
we  revelled  In  the  lower  church,  the  rich  cave  of  colour 
and  gold  I  But  the  more  I  took  in  there  and  in  the  other 
treasure-homes  in  Italy,  the  stronger  became  my  desire 
.  to  put  out  something  of  my  own — ^to  be  at  work,  and 
to  justify  my  choice  to  the  s[Hrit  of  my  master. 

"  June  saw  us  settled  in  an  old  house  in  Chelsea  with 
a  stndio  in  the  little  garden  behind  it.  I  set  to  work  in 
real  earnest.  I  made  frieods  among  artists.  The  older 
magnates  were  kind  to  me,  and  life  was  full — aplenty 
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of  work,  music  and  friends.  A  year  or  two  ago,  how- 
ever, I  felt  that  I  wanted  more  solitude,  and  we  both 
wanted  the  country.  On  Sundays  in  the  sununer  we 
would  go  by  train  into  the  heart  of  some  beautiful 
district  and  take  long  rambles.  That's  how  we  came 
across  Saks  Farm.  Young  Obediah  was  in  charge. 
He  said  it  was  shot-up,  may  be  it  was  to  be  let.  So 
here  we  are,  and  since  Scovell  died  I  have  never  been  so 
happy.  I  know  now  that  he  sees  I  was  right.  There's 
the  end  of  my  long  story,  now  it's  for  you  to  tell  me 
yours." 

"  Ah  I  mine  is  poor  stuff,"  RoedoQ  said  with  a  si^, 
"I  had  no  Scovell,  no  mother  to  light  the  flame- 
nothing  in  myself  to  make  me  forsake  all  else  and  cling 
to  my  work." 

"  Still,  the  work  is  there.  All  the  greater  merit  to 
you.  X  must  bear  how  it  came — ^it's  only  fair.  You 
don't  really  mind  telling  me,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  should  like  to.  We  are  all  egoists  and  like  to 
talk  about  ourselves  when  we  get  a  listener  to  whom  one 
needn't  lie,  who  understands  what  one  means  and  agrees 
that  the  truth  is  more  interesting  than  fiction.  I'll 
come  up  any  day  you  like  :  let  it  be  to  this  spot.  It  has 
become  associated  with  ScoVell,  symf^onies,  a  blue 
anemone,  and  all  the  blessings  in  whidi  your  life  has 
been  steeped.  I  have  nothii^  of  the  sort  to  match  It 
with-~^ny  life,  compared  with  yours,  has  been  froth, 
with  just  a  few  spots  of  something  a  little  more  sound, 
but  I  should  tike  to  tell  it  you,  and  on  this  particular 
^t  because  here  we  have  become  intimate. 
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"  Poetry  awakens  and  enlarges  the  mind  bjr  .  .  .  a  thousand 
nnapprehended  combinations  of  thought.  Poetry  lifts  the  veil 
from  the  bidden  beauty  of  the  world  .  .  .  the  great  Mcret  of 
morel*  is  Love ;  or  a  giving  out  of  our  own  nature,  and  an  id«iiti- 
fication  of  oaiselves  with  the  beautiful  which  exists  in  thon^t. 
action  or  person  not  our  own.  A  man  to  be  greatly  good  must 
imagine  intensely  and  comprehensibly  :  he  must  put  himself  In 
the  place  of  another  aiid  of  many  others  ;  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  his  species  must  become  his  own.  The  great  instniment  of 
moral  good  is  the  ima^nation.  .  .  .  Poetry  enlarges  the 
imagination  ,  .  .  (and)  strengthens  the  faculty  which  i*  the 
organ  of  the  morel  nature  of  man,  in  the  same  manner  as  exercise 
strengthens  a  limb." — Sbkllzy. 

Two  weeks  later  Faulkner  and  Roedon  found  themselves 
at  the  trysting  place,  and  Roedon's  story  b^an. 

"  I  was  brought  up  by  my  mother's  brother.  Lead 
Testingford.  Hy  father  died  when  I  was  four,  my 
mother  when  I  was  six.  My  uncle  cared  for  me  because 
I  was  my  mother's  child.  I  think  his  feeling  for  her 
was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  romance  in  his  life.  From 
his  childhood  she  seems  to  have  had  a  tender  influence 
over  him.  Something  in  me  may  have  echoed  his 
feeling  for  her,  for  he  outwardly  showed  more  affection 
for  me  than  for  his  own  childr^i.  He  was  a  good  hus- 
band because  his  wife  was  his  wife,  and  suited  him  as 
such,  but  there  was  no  romance  about  my  lady,  admir- 
able woman  thou^  she  was.  As  a  child  I  was  brouj^t 
up  with  his  two  boys  and  three  girls — ^worthy  progeny, 
cheery,  healthy  sons  and  daughteis,  good-lookhig,  with 
clean,  rosy  complexions  and  unimpeachable  digestions, 
profoundly  prosaic ;  moved  to  extreme  merriment  by 
170 
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standing  family  joins,  but  never  in  their  lives  awake 
to  a  bit  of  real  humour.  As  we  all  grew  up  my  uncle 
respected  me  especially  because  I  did  not  miake  love  to 
either  of  my  cousins.  He  strongly  objected  to  cousins, 
and  believed,  I  fancy,  that  it  was  alone  my  hi^  princiide 
in  not  doing  what  he  disapproved  of,  that  prevented  my 
idling  in  love  with  one  of  them.  They  were  not  parti- 
cularly conceited,  but  mutual  admiration  abounded  in 
the  f  anaily. 

"  His  boys  and  I  went  to  a  preparatory  school  together, 
and  I  passed  on  with  them  to  Eton.  I  did  not  care  for 
the  life  either  at  one  or  the  other.  What  sav£d  me  was 
an  illness  I  had  when  I  was  sixteen.  I  was  sent  home 
and  ordered  to  do  nothing.  When  recovering  I  spent 
my  days  alone  on  the  big  pond  some  way  from  the  house, 
a  lovely,  darkened  lake  in  a  wood,  shaded  all  round  by 
big  trees  and  one  end  of  it  covered  with  white  water 
lilies  in  the  summer.  I  took  books  there,  lay  in  the  boat, 
read  and  dreamed.  That  pond  was  my  nut-walk.  It 
became  an  enchanted  spot  in  my  imagination,  but  there 
was  no  Scovell,  no  9th  Symphony  in  the  background, 
only  cheery  cousins  and  a  benevolent  uncle  who  never 
went  near  the  pond.  If  he  had,  he  would  surely  have 
seen  no  fairlyand  in  it.  Just  as  I  was  beginning  to 
evolve  some  ideas  of  my  own,  my  sohtude  was  invaded 
by  a  second  cousin  of  my  uncle,  a  young  man  reading 
for  orders  iriio  was  assigned  to  me  as  a  tutor.  The 
eneigetic  clergyman  of  our  village,  in  taking  a  short  cut 
through  the  woods  to  the  house,  had  caught  sight  of 
me  in  the  boat,  and  as  the  worthy  man  was  unnecessarily 
alive  to  doing  what  he  considered  his  duty  in  and  out  of 
season,  in  other  words,  meddling  with  other  people's 
concerns,  he  represented  to  my  uncle  that  if  I  could  not 
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go  to  school  I  onght  to  have  a  tutor  at  h<Hne.  So  this 
second  cousin  was  cau^t  to  instruct  me,  chosen  chiefly 
because  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a  relation.  Fortun- 
ately he  was  hannless.  A  fellow-creatiue  of  Moiman 
descent  with  long  white  fingers  and  nice,  almond-shaped 
nails.  He  taught  menothing  and  did  what  I  told  him,  and 
we  became  friends.  In  a  foimal  way  he  tried  to  master 
the  learning  necessary  for  his  profession — he  had  the 
prospect  of  a  family  living.  Tliis  foimaUty  and  the 
view  he  seemed  to  take  of  the  Chnrch  as  a  profes^on 
provoked  me  to  scepticism.  I  asked  him  questkais 
which  bewildered  him  and  also  set  my  mind  working 
on  various  religious  probl^ns.  After  tea  at  the  house 
my  tutor  returned  to  his  lockings  and  I  to  the  lake. 
The  family  atmos^Aiere  was  so  vigorously  cheerful  that 
it  numbed  me.  Still,  it  was  a  |deasant,  well-oonditioned 
and  kindly-disposed  family — a  tyi»cal  examine  of  happy, 
good-natured,  ro^-dieeked,  well-bred,  uninteUectual 
people.  '  Poor  Ernest  1  he  hasn't  the  health  to  enjoy 
nice  things,'  was  the  view  taken  of  me.  I  remember,  as 
if  it  were  to-day,  the  sense  of  relief  and  freedom  I  had 
after  watdung  the  whole  family  set  off  in  an  open  brake 
for  cricket  matdies  played  e^t  miles  off.  I  was 
expected  to  attend  the  departure. 

"  '  You'll  come  and  see  us  ofi — so  sony  you  can't 
come  1 '  InvariaUy  when  the  luake  was  full  a  dis- 
cussion arose  as  to  which  of  one  of  t¥ro  roads  dioald  be 
taken.  One  was  the  shorter,  the  other  the  better  nad. 
Charlotte  and  Geoi^a  always  took  difF^ent  views. 
Ilie  large  coachman  who  sat  like  a  square  cube  on  his 
box,  and  the  weather  decided  vdiether  it  was  to  be  1^ 
the  Dartford  road  or  by  Croolce's  Lane,  on  the  gromid  of 
whether  the  roads  would  be  muddy  or  hard.    What  a 
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contrast  tbis  life  of  Philistine  hi^  spirits  and  enjoyment 
was  to  what  came  after  in  the  Near  East  1  Looking 
bade  I  think  perhaps  the  life  at  Stainford  Abbey  was 
ppeferablci  It  was  cleaner  though  emptier,  and  for 
ne  there  was  that  lake." 
"  Were  you  tai^t  any  rd^on  that  signified  ?  " 
"  No.  Nothing  that  one  really  attended  to.  From 
a  child  I  had  a  somevriiat  speculative  mind.  Of  couise 
w«  always  went  to  church  on  Sunday ;  in  the  omnibus 
it  wet.  Everyone  in  the  house  was  expected  to  go  to 
church  once  every  Sunday,  I  remember  as  a  little  chap 
of  ten  discovering  inconsistences  in  the  conduct  of  my 
people.  On  one  Sunday  particularly  I  watched  my 
good  uncle  responding  to  the  Commandments.  He 
^nt  his  eyes  very  close  and  knit  his  two  hands  tij^tly 
togethef  as  he  said  emphatically,  '  Lord,  have  mercy 
spon  us  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law.'  I 
tboue^t  to  myself,  wasn't  the  fourth  Commandment 
invariably  broken  at  Stainford,  however  fervently  my 
vude  prayed  to  keep  it  ?  He  would  take  my  band  after 
cfauTdi  and  make  me  walk  home  with  him.  I  think  he 
remembered  my  mother  as  connected  with  Church. 
There  were  visiton  that  morning;  among  them  my 
aunt's  cousins,  who  Uved  five  miles  ofi.  They  had 
qnarrelled  with  their  own  dergyman,  so  drove  to  our 
dmnib  every  Sunday.  We  were  always  a  large  party 
at  lundieon.  The  only  difference  made  in  the  food 
from  week-days  was  that  on  the  side  table  were  a  cold 
j<rint  of  beef,  cold  ciiickens  and  tongoe,  a  cold  entr6  and 
salad,  and  that  meant  it  was  Sunday.  Well,  on  the 
moniiog  in  question  as  we  walked  along  I  suddenly 
askedbim : 
"  *  Uncle,  are  your  servants,  horses  and  visitors,  the 
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man  servant  and  the  maid  servant  and  the  strangeis 
within  thy  gate  that  are  told  not  to  do  any  work  on 
Sundays  ?    Because  they  Ao.' 

"  My  uncle  stopped.  He  grasped  my  liand  tighter 
and  turned  me  round  so  as  to  face  him.  I  see  him  so 
well,  with  his  spotless  lij^t  summer  waistcoat,  and  a 
fine  linen  coloured  tie.  Throu^  his  gold-rimmed 
spectacles  he  looked  down  on  me  severely  : 

"  '  My  dear  boy,  you  must  never  push  things  too  far.' 
"  Hien  he  twisted  me  round  again  and  we  walked  on. 
I  didn't  see  where  his  argument  came  in,  but  was  awed 
to  silence.  I  speculated,  however,  all  the  more  to  my- 
self. No,  you  must  do  your  duty  in  that  station  of  life, 
and  so  on,  was  the  creed  carried  out  by  the  whole 
family,  but  further  they  were  concerned  with  no  religious 
problems  or  fervent  beliefe.  We  were  all  confinned  as 
we  reached  the  proper  age ;  the  clergyman  who  had  an 
unnecessarily  active  conscience,  duly  preparing  us.  It 
was  taken  for  granted  that  all  was  well  in  our  sinritual 
as  in  our  material  condition.  The  family  went  to  London 
firom  Easter  to  the  ist  of  August.  I  asked  to  stay  at 
Stainford,  and  the  doctor  approved.  It  was  during 
three  months  of  solitude,  ^en  I  was  ei^teen,  that  my 
real  life  b^an.  Longley  had  got  a  curacy  and,  as  I  was 
to  go  to  Paris  the  next  winter,  no  fresh  tutor  was  en- 
gaged. Walshington,  a  cousin  on  my  father's  side,  who 
was  then  First  Secretary  in  Paris,  had  stayed  at  Stain- 
ford,  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  and  settled  with  my  uncle 
that  I  was  to  go  in  for  diplomacy,  he  promising  to  look 
after  me." 

"  How  did  the  owner  of  the  long  white  fingers  and  nice 
nails  get  on  in  the  Church  f  " 
"  Very  successfuUy  ;  he  hand't  long  to  wait  (or  the 
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family  living  in  Devonshire.  H«  has  a  lai^  Rectoiy,  a 
beautiful  garden,  a  tiny  parish,  a  handsome  wife,  and 
ccosely  children.  He  is  beloved  by  his  flock,  for  he  is 
real^  a  good  sort,  and  the  affection  of  his  parishioners, 
no  doabt,  stimulated  by  his  being  '  sudi  a  gentleman.' 
The  mral  world  down  there  hasn't  awakened  yet  to 
scepttdsm  either  about  religion  or  the  aristocracy. 
When  possible  I  go  there  as  often  as  I  am  asked.  I 
have  never  quite  discovered  liriiy  I  like  him  so  much,  but 
Ido." 
"  It's  the  nice  almond-shaped  n^ls  probably." 
"  Well,  yes.  At  all  events  it's  what  they  mean — 
dean  breeding  which  his  mind  shows  as  well  as  his 
nails.  I  respected  him  for  the  way  he  held  his  own.  I 
talked,  of  course,  arrant  nonsense  in  airing  my  scepticism, 
for  I  knew  nothing  vdiatever  about  the  creeds  Lon^ey 
was  bound  to  uphold.  He  was  quietly  and  patiently 
loyal  to  them  when  I  tried  to  confound  them.  The 
cheerful  self-confident  a>nventionality  in  matters  of 
religion  displayed  by  my  relations  having  got  on  my 
nerves.  I  became  alert  in  discerning  inconsistencies 
between  their  creeds  and  their  conduct,  but  Longky 
was  not  inconsistent.  Certain  it  is  anyhow  be  does 
more  good  to  his  fellow-creatures  in  a  week  than  I  have 
done  in  my  whole  life.  It  was  after  he  had  gone  that 
I  wrote  the  first  verses  *  Reflections,'  in  Early  Poems, 
by  E.R.  Hey  came  to  me  in  the  boat — on  the  lake. 
I  had  scribbled  \riiat  I  meant  to  be  poetry  ever  since  I 
had  known  bow  to  write — detached,  childish  things  that 
I  showed  to  no  one.  Now,  living  alone  I  was  all  day 
filled  with  the  pleasure  my  small  inventions  gave  me. 
The  evening  hours  on  the  pond  were  truly  insjnring. 
Towards  the  west  was  a  belt  of  old  Scotch  firs.    Their 
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tall  tnmks  became  crimson  when  the  son  was  setting — 
and  throu^  them  pierced  a  waim  glow~~gleams  of 
scarlet  and  gold  tliat  sparkled  on  the  water  and  caught 
the  white  globes  of  the  water-lilies  and  their  blue-green 
wide-3[»Tading  leaves  shadowed  below  in  liquid  amber. 
The  fir  trees  were  reflected  distinctly  in  the  pond,  though 
at  places  their  outline  was  jagged  through  the  swaying 
sur^ice  of  the  lake.  In  that  water  picture  the  tone 
was  lowered,  but  you  had  the  glow  of  sun^ine  with  the 
full  colour  of  a  sunless  day,  the  colour  of  everything 
reflected  was  so  intensified  thou^  mellowed.  The 
pond  became  to  me  a  secluded  cave  of  mystery  and 
endiantment  where  inspirations  were  awsAened  and 
imagination  excited.  What  are  called  the  realities  of 
life  faded  into  the  backgroond.  I  see  that  channed 
region  as  cleariy  now  as  I  did  sixteen  years  ago.  What 
it  said  to  me  got  into  print— the  first  of  my  doggrels 
that  saw  the  light — but  not  mitU  four  years  after  I  had 
written  them.  I  wrote  others  in  the  boat,  some  of  them 
are  in  the  Early  Poems." 

"  I  know  them  well.  I  am  not  sure  I  don't  like  them 
better  than  any  in  the  volume." 

"  Many  people  have  said  that.  I  had  my  mind  all 
to  myself  during  those  three  months.  Once  in  a  pro- 
fession you  have  to  lend  it  out  in  so  many  directions. 
I  started  for  Paris  in  the  autumn  with  a  pair  of  slippos 
worked  in  worsted  from  my  cousin  Hary,  other  small 
gifts  frcm  Charlotte  and  Georgina,  and  a  handsome 
dressing-bag  from  my  uncle  and  aunt.  I  felt  affection 
and  gratiti^  for  than  all,  but  I  was  not  sorry  to  go. 
I  was  goii^  to  Walshington  vrho,  from  the  first,  has  been 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  Scovell  in  my  Ufe.    He  had  great 
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leal  for  his  work  as  a  dqrfomat.  I  never  qoite  under- 
stood ^y.  He  seemed  made  for  something  tu^er  and 
less  profesaonal.  To  him  the  fine  fencing  reqidred  was 
interesting  and  stimnlatiog ;  to  me  it  seemed  a  great 
ado  about  nothing — feats  of  jn^ling  on  a  big  scale  that 
were  sopposed  to  have  mom^toos  results  for  the  benefit 
of  vast  conntiies  in  geno^  and  for  one's  own  small 
idand  in  particnlar ;  whereas,  more  often  than  other- 
wise, tbe  joggling  comes  to  veiy  httle  or  in  time  leads  to 
war,  and  thai  the  diidomatists  are  blamed  for  having 
mesEed  matters.  Still,  being  attached  to  moving  rej^e- 
sentatives  of  loyafty,  and  shifted  to  various  oountiies, 
you  do  get  a  knoiriedge,  or  yon  ou^t  to,  of  places  and 
peo|de  irtiich  b  a  liberal  education  in  the  ways  of  the 
world.  Walshington  was  more  than  good  to  me,  and 
the  six  months  in  Paris  improved  my  French,  but  I 
did  no  work  of  my  own.  I  looked  out  at  a  gay,  brilliant 
life  ;  I  was  too  young  to  be  thoroughly  in  it ;  but  I 
found  amusement  in  watching  it.  It  was  a  contrast 
to  the  blessed  solitude  m  the  boat  I  Walshington 
married  and  was  a^^inted  our  Uinister  at  Budapest, 
and  I  went  off  to  Bonn  to  study  Gennan  and  to  be 
gnmted  and  growled  at  by  German  professors.  I 
escaped  from  them  as  often  as  I  could,  and  wandered 
into  the  valleys  bcUnd  the  Rhine.  An  old-world, 
romantic  atmosphere  bung  about  these  valleys.  What 
the  Rhine  itself  had  bef<»e  it  was  toured  by  trippers, 
and  when  the  Legends  of  the  Rhine  sprang  into  being. 
Nice  things  grew  wild  in  the  meadows  and  on  the  hills. 
Eqiedally  I  loved  the  autumn  crocuses,  pale  amethyst 
CHI  pearl-white  stems  starting  out  of  dewy  meadows. 
The  ifomen  wore  something  like  a  costume,  and  the 
peaBBot  girls  had  often  very  blue  eyes,  and  though  fat. 
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looked  sentimental.  Two  of  the  '  Early  Poons '  i»- 
suited  from  my  wandsringi  in  those  valleyi.  I  returned 
to  England,  passed  my  ^^Ji^g  all  li^t,  and  joyously 
joined  my  cousin  at  BudapesL  Here  indeed  was  wmu- 
thing  strange  and  new  ;  very  interesting  and  suggestive  1 
Verily  a  contrast  to  life  at  Stainford.  The  dement  of 
savagery  below,  the  elaborate  luxury  on  the  surface  in. 
all  those  Near  East  regions  make  them  so  utterly  diJgerent 
from  anything  English.  Yon  hardly  know  where  to 
take  either  the  men  or  the  women.  At  first  I  was,  of 
cowse,  only  a  looker-on,  the  doings  in  the  Bad^>est 
society  were  as  plays  on  a  stage  that  I  was  watching. 
But  when  I  got  intimate  with  Baroo  von  Rudeodcwf 
my  life  then  became  thriUingly  interesting." 

"  That  is  the  name  of  I^y  Walshington's  sister  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  married  him." 

"  Is  he  dead  F  " 

"  No." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  In  his  huge  castle  crownii^  vast  estates  irtiidi 
stretcli  over  miles  of  the  Carpathians." 

"  Is  he  mad  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Is  he  bad  ?  " 

"  Cotainly  not.  He  is  a  good  man,  but  thon^t  by 
ccmmionjdace  people  to  be  not  quite  ncvmal.  He 
certainly  has  outbursts  of  unoontn^lable  temper,  bat 
he  has  a  great  heart.  He  still  passioaately  adores  his 
wife,  and  loves  bis  peasants." 

"  Then  what  Is  the  matter  ?  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
was  forgetting  your  connection  with  the  Baroness." 

"  You  need  not  mind.  It  is  better  that  it  should  be 
^nown  that  thdr  separation  merely  means  incompati- 
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bffity  in  tastes  and  convictions.  Both  have  acted  up 
to  their  own  Ughts  such  as  they  were.  She  thought  it 
her  doty  to  acoept  the  worldly  goods  with  which  he  was 
aUe  to  endow  her — and  indeed  they  were  manifold- 
but  she  did  not  consider  it  her  duty  to  acoept  com- 
placently the — to  her — very  dull  Hfe  on  the  sbpes  of  the 
Caipatbiaos.  Against  the  grain  he  consented  to  spend 
the  winter  at  Budapest,  He  was  even  self-sacrificing 
dtoo^  to  take  an  apartment  in  Vienna  one  winter  to 
please  her,  mnch  as  he  hated  going  there.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  tragedy.  The  separation  has  bem 
a  tragedy  to  him,  but  I  don't  think  tmythiitg  could  be 
tingic  to  her.  He  inherited  these  vast  riches  and 
estates  as  a  boy.  Before  he  married  we  all  went  up  to 
stay  with  him  in  his  huge,  nmuuitic,  and,  in  the  main, 
barbaric  castle.  I  quite  understand  how  little  it  suited 
the  tastes  of  the  Baroness,  who  is  wedded  to  the  boudoir 
d^ances  of  life.  He  loved  it,  be  loved  bis  peasants  ; 
he  bated  the  dual  monarchy.  His  sympathies  were  all 
with  the  people  of  the  soil,  versus  the  Magyars  and  the 
Austrians.  Tistza  was  his  special  aUionenoe — he  had 
effected  the  dual  monarchy.  Rudendorf  made  a  friend 
of  every  peasant  on  his  estate,  and  till  be  married  he 
seldcoa  left  the  castle.  From  bo^ood  he  had  had  a 
wise  invfessor  as  a  tutor  and  sort  of  guardian,  who  had 
become  a  bebved  friend.  They  were  inseparable. 
Professor  Starenberg  was  learned  and  had  a  powerful 
mind — a  very  different  species  to  Lon^ey." 
"  Had  he  white  hands  and  nice  nails  7  " 
"  Ob  I  dear,  no.  He  was  untidy  and  unkempt. 
Bat  be,  too,  hlce  Rudendorf,  had  a  great  heart  and  eyes 
that  had  in  th^n  a  ChristUke  pity  and  control  vbsa  the 
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BaiOD  got  ftion  M  se.  He  loved  Hkt  Baron  and  em- 
pathised with  him  in  all  bis  views,  political  and  social. 
He  came  from  an  unmixed  Himgarian  stock,  and,  tike 
the  Baron,  repudiated  the  dual  mcHiarchy.  They  read 
Englidi  literature  together  and  the  Baron  imt^ted  a 
great  admiration  for  the  Ki^ish  ooostitution,  and 
Ellwand's  lavs  and  liberties.  Tbey  came  to  En^^id 
one  summer,  and  this  increased  the  Baron's  admiration 
for  everything  English.  It  was  with  the  view  of  know- 
ing our  minister  and  his  stafi  that  they  took  up  ttieir 
abode  one  winter  in  his  mansion  m  Budapest.  He  feU 
desperately  in  love  with  Lady  Walshington's  sister  and 
married  her.  She  was  Engli^,  that  was  the  6ist 
attraction  ;  that,  I  suppose  she  meant  to  marry  him, 
and  showed  him  attention.  Ha  pofect  manners,  drcos, 
and  g^ieral  elegance,  her  serentiy  and  superiority  to 
all  ticdtemeot  or  show  of  temper,  made  him  look  on 
her,  I  am  snre,  as  something  to  reverence  as  wdt  aa  to 
adore,  he,  poor  man,  being  plagued  by  a  temperament 
anything  but  serene.  He  thought  it  most  coodeso^idiiig 
and  land  in  her  to  marry  him." 

"  When  came  the  disenchantment  ?  " 

"  The  disenchantment  has  never  come  ;  therein  lies 
the  tragedy.  He  is  very  proud  and  at  the  same  time 
over-sensitive  with  regard  to  his  own  failings.  He 
interested  me  immensely.  He  was  strong  to  hate  and 
strong  to  love.  He  loved  his  peasants,  the  Professor, 
his  home,  and  blindly  and  passionately  adored  lus  wi&, 
and,  as  I  said,  he  hated  the  TUrks,  the  Magyars,  Tistsa, 
and  the  dual  government.  Aborigines  of  the  Near  East 
are  very  real  peo^de.  They  have  strong  feelings,  and 
they  are  prood,  and  know  the  vahie  of  their  feding*, 
however  snpi»«ssed  they  have  been  under  the  yoke  of 
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tbe  TnriEft.  The  trooUe  b^^  during  the  winter  they 
q«it  in  Vieima.  The  Banxiese  got  into  the  Tistza 
9et-^^  aUioned  it.  Its  danches  treated  him  as  a  boor 
iriw  did  not  couot.  Growing  up  as  he  had  done, 
JBolated  from  his  own  dass,  a  ruler  over  hundreds  of 
peasants  who  revered  as  well  as  loved  him,  he  had  never 
been  thwarted,  but  when  at  last  be  was  he  lost  control. 
The  Baroness  saw  him  in  this  almost  irre^MKisiUe 
audition  wbsa  one  of  Tinea's  gang  irii(»)  he  desf^sed 
had  gone  oat  of  his  way  to  irritate  him.  His  ire  bad 
jwerkraBly  been  excited  by  the  Baroness  showing  paiti- 
cnlar  cinlity  and  her  most  charming  manners  to  this 
<rotmg  noUeman,  yrham  he  espedaJJy  hated  because  he 
was  a  cruel  landlord.  The  Baroness  wrote  to  her  aster 
dwt,  to  ber  ajnawtnent,  she  found  she  had  married  a 
man  not  quite  sane.  From  that  time  she  refused  to 
view  him  in  any  other  light.  She  asked  a  party  of  smart 
Vienna  pec^  in  the  set  bei  hasbasd  hated  to  visit  the 
Castie.  Before  they  arrived  she  told  the  Baron  that 
the  Ptoksaoc  could  not  be  present  at  meals  or  at  any 
time  during  their  visit.  Doubtless  she  spoke  in  a  v>ery 
gentle,  plannble  manner — she  never  allowed  herself  to 
be  ruffled  or  even  emfdiatio  ;  but  it  was  too  much  for 
tbe  Baroa.  I  believe  be  said  little  and  managed  to 
OQatral  himseU  apparently  while  with  the  Baroness, 
but  when  the  mart  guests  arrived  from  Vienna  be 
reoeivod  tbcan  cotvteonsly  and  said  that  unfortunately 
he  could  not  remain  to  entertain  than,  and  with  the 
fnteBaar  departed  to  a  hmiting  lodge  ten  mOes  away. 
IhB  proceeding  made  it  uncomfortable  for  the  Baronen, 
and  flhe  resented  being  made  uncomfortable.  She 
thought  it  gave  her  an  excuse,  after  ber  guests  had 
departed,  to  leave  the  Castle  and  join  ber  sister  in 
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England.  Wabhington  did  his  best  to  patdi  op  mattos 
bat  did  not  succeed.  If  he  had  it  would  <mly  have  been 
for  a  time.  Hie  Baroness  found  it  so  mudi  pfeasanlcr 
to  live  with  her  sister  enjoying  ^iU  plaisirx  together  ta 
London  and  paying  visits  in  great  ooontiy  honses  than 
to  live  in  the  oU  Castle  on  the  wild  slopes  of  Hie  Car- 
pathians,  that  she  did  her  best  to  avase  heir  griwaiiaes 
against  her  husband  till  she  convinced  herself  that  a 
sufficient  canae  existed  for  never  Tetnming.  The  Banio, 
moreover,  sent  large  sums  of  money  to  be  idaced  to  her 
credit  Why  should  she  retnm  ?  Hy  sympathies,  ot 
course,  were  all  with  him,  but  to  be  fair  it  was  only 
natnral  that  she  should  act  as  she  did.  Sie  bad  been 
brot^t  up  to  conuder  it  was  her  duty  to  annex  wealtti 
and  sustain  her  rank  by  a  great  marriage.  She  did  her 
duty  in  this  respect." 

"  Still,  it  sounds  as  if  sbe  had  not  kept  to  her  *«"g«** 
She  had  accepted  bis  vast  wealtfa  and  estates,  and  tli^ 
ran  away  wtien  life  with  him  bored  her." 

"  Yes,  but  you  must  remonber  that  she  had  abo 
been  brou{;^t  up  to  consider  it  her  duty  to  sunomid 
herself  with  all  possible  luxuries  and  refioemeats  and  to 
take  her  enjoyment  of  life  from  social  frivtditiei.  Her 
strongest  convictions  were  based  on  the  creed  that  it 
was  essential  for  people  of  rank — and  she  recogniKd 
no  other  class  worthy  of  considerattoa — to  have  every* 
thing  done  as  it  oo^t  to  be  dorte— everytiung  said  -as 
it  ought  to  be  said  according  to  the  standard  of  tha 
English  aristocracy.  Her  outlook  on  life  was  ex* 
tiemely  narrow,  but  H  was  no  fault  of  hers  that  sbe  was 
made  as  she  was,  any  more  than  it  was  the  Buon's 
fault  to  be  sobjected  to  violent  outbursts  <rf  angar.  She 
had  no  ^tmpae  iriiatever  of  the  foe  and  pathetic  aide 
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of  luB  naton — Qor  would  she  have  cared  for  it.  She 
had  DO  apjnciation  for  the  barbaric  qilendoar  of  tht 
^Mcnt  castle  and  cnuld  not  make  even  her  own  rcxuot 
entirely  to  ber  tiking,  however  mudi  money  she  spent 
on  than.  The  soni-barbaric  Ufe  of  the  indigenoos 
Near  East  in  iht  company  of  the  great-aatored,  tutlcempt 
Professor,  was  antagtmistic  to  all  her  ideas  of  propriety, 
•0  she  SDOf^t  to  lead  an  existence  more  appropriate 
fa>  tbem.  Ste  had  never  been  tao^t  in  v4iat  donoitaiy 
■wrafity  consists.  Yon  must  loolc  back  centniies  if  yoa 
want  to  fix  on  any  individual  the  blame  of  soch  artificial 
views  of  li^  and  wrong.  The  '  barbarians '  tiave  it 
"»e"'"«<  in  their  natures  from  generation  to  generation 
that  ikfiy  are  made  in  a  different  mould  to  ttie  I^ilistinet 
aad  tlM  proletariat,  and  that  that  difierence  ou^t  to 
secnre  for  them  those  [deasnres  and  refinements  to 
wUdi  their  rank  entitles  them.  The  dear  Professor 
was  far  too  Ug  a  thing  to  reaent  ber  contempt  of  liimself . 
He  loved  his  Baron  and  longed  to  see  liim  tiappy  with 
Us  wife. 

"  Walshington  remained  at  Budapest  that  summer 
and  kept  me  with  liim.  Ttie  Professor  managed  that 
we  should  go  up  to  stay  at  the  Castle.  I  had  t>ecome 
really  intimate  with  the  dear  man,  and  it  was  inxa  him 
I  heard  all  the  details  of  the  tragedy.  From  the  Castle 
Walshington  wrote  letters  to  his  sister-in-law,  jdeadin; 
the  Baron's  cause  in  every  possible  way,  but  it  was  of 
BO  ose.  Shallow  natures  can  he  adamant  in  resisting 
peisnasion  to  do  wtiat  tliey  don't  like  to  do.  The 
Baron  was  {vond,  bis  pride  tud  been  stung.  He  wduU 
not  ask  bis  wife  to  return  to  him,  dtie^  he  would  not 
ask  her  because  he  loved  her  so  passionately.  He 
luiBibly  thon^t  himseU  as  a  man  unworthy  of  ber 
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He  never  ceased  loving  her  as  he  had  loved  her  bef(»e 
marriage,  but  he  would  accept  any  pain  rather  thao 
humiliate  himself  to  snuggest  a  reamdhaticm.  He  was 
a  carious  mixture  of  humiUty  and  pride.  As  Rudolf 
von  Rudendoif  he  was  an  out-and-out  aristocrat,  and 
never  doubted  that  certain  things  were  his  due — ^things 
resting  <»i  lines  broader — more  fundamental,  than  tfaoM 
ndiich  the  Baroness  omsidered  her  due :  as  the  adoriag 
husband  he  was  humble  and  selfKLepredatory.  Bat 
3roa  will  have  had  enou^  of  the  Baron  and  his  BaroneM. 
I  could  not  help  dwelling  on  the  situation  because  the 
pathos  of  his  passion  and  his  pride,  the  imperturbatJe 
serenity  of  the  Baroness,  the  t^tiHlliTig  tragedy  she  had 
created  for  the  man  she  had  chained  to  her  through  hia 
passionate  devotion,  the  abominable  thon^  unocm- 
sdous  cruelty  of  her  indifierenoe,  started  many  motives 
for  verses.  Fundamental  elements  in  human  natore 
were  [daced  in  juxtaposition  to  the  artificiality  i»o- 
dnced  by  the  bad  effects  of  a  false  civilisation.  I  awoke 
to  a  stilling  interest  in  hiunan  nature  I  had  never 
previously  experienced — for  hitherto  my  ideas  had  been 
mainly  developed  by  my  feeling  for  nature  and  her 
beaaty,  but  this  tragedy  made  life  seem  very  intense 
frtun  a  human  point  of  view  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  ray 
work.  The  glory,  too,  of  the  ancient  vast  domain,  the 
wild  and  beautiful  scenery — full  of  romance  of  a  half- 
savage  kind,  suggestive  of  an  oM-world  state  of  things — 
the  history  of  ancient  times  and  peoples  were  also  in- 
8|nring.  The  rest  of  the  Earfy  Poems  were  written 
during  those  summer  months. 

"  Waldiington  stayed  out  bis  five  years  at  Bud^)est. 
He  had  shown  great  insist  and  capacity  in  dealing  with 
some  Near  East  questions,  and  was  given  Constantinople 
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9tni^t  away  after  Bwkqtest.  There  again  one  saw 
aoTd  and  strange  thin^,  cooditioiis,  ^tidt,  thou^ 
sot  beautiful,  were  inteiefiting,  and  in^nred  me  to  poi 
a  series  <^  venes  for  the  second  book.  Fnnn  Constanti* 
nopie  we  w»e  moved  to  Vienna.  Civilisation  there  was 
a  atrildog  contrast  to  that  at  Constantinoide.  Luxury 
aad  i^easnre-seeldng  could  hardly  be  further  developed, 
bat  the  women  of  the  many  qnarteiings  insfMred  no 
nraes.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  weie  brainless, 
bauttifiilly  dressed  and  hi^-bred  in  aj^iearance  ;  they 
had  perfect  manners,  but  led  a  life  of  purely  frothy 
frivolity  and  gourally  of  monotottous  immorality.  It 
was  impossible  to  take  any  serious  interest  in  them  or 
their  proceedings.  The  men  also  seemed  absorbed  in 
pieasune-seddng,  not  always  without  brains,  but  using 
ttnm  only  when  they  were  absolutely  obliged  to.  The 
Banmess  soon  resumed  ber  friendship  with  the  Tistza 
set.  Walshington  saw  danger  ahead  in  Tistza's  policy, 
and  did  not  care  for  the  man  himself.  He  liked  the 
Emperor  personally,  but  the  relationships  of  the  different 
monbeis  of  the  Imperial  family  were  imsatisfactory, 
and  there  was  an  mtccnnfortable  feeling  about  the  whole 
thing.  One  was  inclined  to  look  back  and  feel  that 
Stainford,  though  provincial  and  humdrum  in  com- 
paiiaon  to  Vienna,  was  on  the  v^le  more  satisfactory. 
It  was  a  Viemiese  dancer  who  inspired  the  group  of 
venes  I  wrote  there.  Her  movements  had  an  exquisite 
diann  and  refinement,  and  her  figure  was  perfect.  Stie 
had  a  pathetic  little  face,  with  bewitching  curves  about 
the  mouth.  Going  home  on  a  very  cold  night,  when 
heated  with  dancing,  she  caught  cold,  her  lungs  were 
attacked,  end  she  died  of  rapid  consumption  when  the 
vi^De  for  her  was  at  its  zenith.    I  did  not  know  her, 
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but  went  to  see  her  dance  ttbenever  I  ooold,  and  ber 
death  took  a  hold  on  my  imagination  and  interested 
me  more  than  any  other  expefience  at  VfennfL  Per^ 
haps  vrbat  eaded  our  career  there  prejadiced  me  against 
the  place.  Onr  firat  two  years  were  jost  ended  iriien 
Walshington  fell  seriously  ill.  The  doctors,  who  seeraed 
clever,  pulled  him  through,  but  his  convalescence  was 
unsatisfactory.  He  could  not  get  well.  We  went  to  a 
palatial  villa  in  the  mountains — that  was  no  good.  His 
devoted  Austrian  valet  and  I  took  him  to  some  German 
baths,  equally  ineffectual.  A  specialist  was  snnonoDed 
from  Berlin  for  a  consultation  and  the  sentence  was 
passed — no  more  work,  a  less  exciting  dimate  than 
Vieiuia,  a  quiet  country  home  in  England  in  not  too 
cold  a  county,  and  no  London.  Lady  Wab^iingtcm  and 
her  sister  saw  to  it,  however,  that  it  was  not  to  be  a 
remote  spot.  If  they  mif^t  not  live  in  London,  London 
must  come  to  them,  so  here  we  all  are  at  Asholme." 
"  So  you,  too,  gave  up  your  profesmcm  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  could  not  give  up  Walshington.  The  way  he 
took  his  great  disappointment  was  heroic.  I  believe 
only  his  valet  and  myself  recognised  ^at  a  terrible 
blow  it  was  to  him  to  receive  that  sentence  vdiich  meant 
the  extinction  in  bis  life  of  the  stimulus  vrtildi  his  work 
had  given  to  his  nature.  It  was  no  self-sacrifice  on  my 
part  to  follow  him  into  exile.  I  never  liked  dipknnacy 
for  itself ;  it  was  only  serving  under  Walshington  wfaicb 
gave  me  an  interest  in  it.  Without  him  it  would  have 
been  ami^y  distasteful.  Lady  Walshington  and  her 
sister  were  most  kind  in  pressing  me  to  remain  with 
them  as  one  of  the  family.  Their  line  was  not  iUness  or 
nursing,  and  Walshington  migjit  often  have  fdt  londy 
with  no  cme  close  to  him  except  his  valet  had  I  not 
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neniBiied.  I  felt,  and  do  feel,  I  cannot  do  too  mach 
fiH'biin.  But  now  you  see  after  this  long  story  how  small 
a  part  my  work  has  taken  in  my  life  compared  to  the 
fast  art  has  taken  in  yoofs." 

"  But,  as  I  Baid  before,  all  the  more  laudable  that  you 
have  achieved  irtiat  you  have  in  the  conditions  in  vtucbi 
yott  have  lived." 

"  It's  nice  of  you  to  pnt  it  that  way,  but  manifold 
ghortcomings  in  myself  have  thwarted  the  better  life 
boaides  drcumstances.  Through  yielding  weakly  to 
feasant  influences  I  have  wasted  much  time.  But  you 
mast  have  had  more  than  enough  of  me  and  my  doings." 

"  No,  I  have  not.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  telling 
ae  aU.  Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  oementing  of 
fciendship  than  to  give  and  receive  confidences,  and  a 
real  friendship  is  a  great  asset  in  life." 

"  Quite  true,  and  I  daresay  I  shall  ask  you  to  listen 
to  many  egotistical  discourses  in  the  future.  I  suspect 
yo«  have  a  genius  for  evoking  the  disclosure  of  secrets. 
I  wonder  how  you  do  it." 

Faulkner  laug^ied.  "  You  have  a  real  poet's  imagina- 
tion ;  yon  see  wonderful  things  in  commonplace  matters. 
U  peofde  confide  in  me  it  is  only  because,  in  common  with 
iwmy  (rthefS,  I  find  my  fellow-creatures  very  interesting. 
I  fibe  to  hear  real  accooots  of  their  doings,  especially 
froBa  themseliKs,  when  they  are  truthful.  I  find  it  f^ 
more  interesting  than  ordinary  fiction.  So  come  with 
any  secrets  you  would  like  to  unfold.  You  will  be 
more  than  welcome." 
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"  Yon  cannot  nin  aMoy  from  a  wealoMM ;  yov  mnvt  wuue  tinw 
fight  it  out  or  parish."— R.  Louis  Stbvxnsoit. 

RosAUND  Lavaine's  &ther,  Charies  Qaverin^,  was 
l^uardian  to  the  dau|^ter  of  his  friend,  Edmund  Hills. 
Laura  Hills  was  an  heiress  and  was  left  an  or^un  at 
ihe  age  of  ten.  She  became  as  a  sister  to  Rosalind,  viba 
was  motherless  from  the  age  of  twdve.  The  two  giife 
formed  a  romantic  attachmoit  for  one  aitother.  They 
travelled  together  irtien  JSr.  Clavering  made  his  long 
tours  throo^  all  the  countries  in  Europe ;  they  studied 
all  the  si^ts  to  be  seen  in  these  various  lands ;  tfaey 
sketched,  they  read  books,  they  made  mu^  and  always 
together.  In  Laura's  eyes  Rosalind  was  tiie  most 
beautiful,  the  most  perfect  of  beings,  and  in  a  Ughly 
romantic  manner  did  she  worship  her.  Sh«  herseU  was 
comely,  strong,  with  practical  alnlities  invariably  proved 
when  transacting  business  connected  with  her  weahh. 
Having  in  material  conoems  every  good  tiling  the  worid 
could  give,  her  foncy  took  its  fli^t  in  romance.  She 
loved  romantic  episodes  in  real  life.  Wh^  Hany 
Lavaine  and  RosaJind  Clavering  fell  in  love  with  one 
another,  Laura  Hills  was  as  much,  or  more,  excited  over 
the  event  as  the  principals  themselves.  Without  dday 
Harry  became  as  a  dear  brother  to  her,  so  that  when 
Hr.  Clavering  died.  Sir  Harry  stepped  quite  natuivUy 
into  his  place  as  her  guardian.  When  Laura's  turn 
•came  to  be  married,  he  acted  as  her  brother  and  father. 
Her  own  marriage  was  not  nearly  as  romanitc  a  matter 
to  her  as  the  mairiage  of  her  t>eloved  Rosalind.    Site 
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did  not  iDclude  her  own  concerns  in  the  i«gi<Hi  of  romance 
into  iriiich  she  floated  ^riien  it  was  a  question  of  the 
cmoems  of  snch  a  fii^id  as  Rosalind  was  to  her.  She 
maiiied  a  i«ally  nice  man — Lord  Clangatton — a  poti- 
tiean,  a  [feasant  companion  and  the  possessor  of  a 
beaotifol  castle  in  Scotland.  She  made  an  excellent 
polttidan's  wife,  and  the  marri^e  was  an  entirely  happy 
me. 

'When  her  beloved  Rosalind  died  and  Lord  Gangatton 
induced  Sir  Harry  to  go  into  Parliament,  she  insisted  on 
bis  treating  their  house  in  Hill  Street  as  his  second  h<ane, 
and  was  greatly  disappointed  when  he  took  rooms  in 
Half  Moon  Street  as  his  pied  d  ttrre  in  London,  tfaou^, 
except  iot  the  fact  that  he  had  these  rooms  to  sleep  in, 
the  house  in  Hill  Street  became  virtoally  his  London 
abode.  As  years  wait  by  Mrs.  Heniy  Lavaine  made 
the  flavour  oi  f^ampton  Bfeadows  more  and  more 
u^alataUe.  Sir  Hany's  being  in  the  Hoose  made  a 
good  ^ccDse,  at  least  for  some  months  in  the  year,  for 
bia  being  in  Ltntdon. 

About  the  time  of  Ella's  marriage  a  further  attraction 
of  as  unexpected  kind  drew  him  to  Hill  Street.  Laura 
Qangatton  painted  indnsthously  in  water  colours. 
Two  boon  every  morning  she  devoted  to  her  art,  and 
kept  tiiese  two  boms  sacred  to  it.  She  enjoyed  encour- 
aging young  artists,  bou^t  their  pictures,  and.woald 
give  pemnssion  to  those  she  most  favoured  to  paint  the 
scenery  in  the  ground  of  Clangattoo  Castle  during  the 
ckiee  seasoQ.  A  special  pntSgi  of  hers  was  Arthur 
Kangwell,  a  singularly  handsome  youth,  with  more 
than  ordinary  talent.  She  did  not  know  his  history, 
bst  his  good  looks  and  decided  genius  at  once  gained 
him  iAVoai  in  her  eyes. 
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H«  was  the  illegitimate  scm  of  a  bachelor  peer  \vbo  had 
artistic  tastes.  His  mother  was  a  beautiful  model  whom 
Lord  Sandsfam  had  met  in  the  studios  of  more  than  one 
artist.  As  the  boy's  uncommon  talent  devdoped,  his 
iatho'  took  pains  tiiat  he  should  be  well  educated  as  an 
artist  and  had  him  much  witii  him.  His  mother  was 
worse  than  nothing  to  the  lad,  and  irtten  his  father  died 
he  severed  all  connection  with  her,  and  Hved  a  Bohemian 
life  with  student  companions.  Among  these  he  had  a 
poation  which  pleased  him.  His  father  had  left  him 
some  money,  but  it  was  nearly  spent  before  he  was 
twenty-five.  His  was  a  vmn,  passionate  nature,  and 
he  coriy  contracted  a  habit  of  drinking  too  modi,  '  He 
bad  no  distaste  for  flattery,  and  was  an  easy  prey 
to  the  wiles  of  worse  rascals  than  himself.  He  took  a 
pride  in  his  connection  with  the  aristocracy,  discreditaUe 
as  that  connection  mi^t  be.  His  greatest  treasure  was  an 
heirloom  in  the  Sandston  family,  a  green  enamd  repeater 
watch,  circled  round  with  fine  brilliants,  and  with  an 
Earl's  coronet  and  a  monogram  in  diamonds  on  the  back. 
It  was  a  last  gift  from  his  father  on  his  death-bed. 
Rangwell  felt  a  certain  affection  for  his  father,  and  was 
particularly  grateful  to  him  for  the  watdi,  viewing  it  as 
the  convincing  link  connecting  him  with  the  aristocracy. 
He  showed  the  Earl's  coronet  to  his  student  friends  with 
pride.  He  had  inherited  beauty  from  his  mother,  and 
something  of  aristocratic  bearing  and  manner  from  his 
father.  What  he  had  distinctly  as  his  own  was  genius. 
He  had  great  facilities  and  an  enthu^astic  love  of  beauty. 
Had  bis  character  and  circumstances  been  different  he 
might  have  taken  rank  among  the  most  famous  of  English 
painters.  As  it  was,  he  invented  many  lovcty  things, 
bou^t  readily  by  dealers  and  pubUsheis. 
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Baocwsll  was  rauch  flattersd  by  Lady  Clangatlon's 

V»ff'<f>— »  When  in  society  such  as  hers,  his  manners 
were  quite  in  accordance  with  his  aaapuiy,  vhile  in 
Bohemia  be  showed  a  certain  vulgarity  throu^  the  ur 
of  soperkaity  assumed  over  his  unaristocratic  fellow- 


Lady  dangatton  commissioned  him  to  paint  a  few 
of  her  favourite  views  in  the  grounds  round  the  Scotch 
Castle. 

"  They  will  be  quite  a  lesson  to  me,"  she  had  said. 
"  I  have  tried  and  failed  to  get  their  beauty,  but  I  know 
you  will  succeed.  I  will  tell  the  housekeeper  to  have 
your  room  ready  and  hope  she  will  make  yon  comfort- 
able." 

Sangrmll  felt  elated  and  started  for  Scotland  with  the 
feeling  that  as  the  guest  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dangatton 
he  was  now  mming  into  his  own.  In  the  early  daj's  of 
Jnne  he  arrived  in  the  Western  Hi^^ilands,  and  wliat 
can  surpass  their  beanty  at  that  time  ?  Rangwell  was 
quickly  enamoured  of  it.  Lady  Clangatton  had  minutely 
described  the  particular  views  she  wished  him  to  paint, 
and  shown  him  her  own  "  failures." 

In  roaming  over  the  forest  he  soon  made  out  the  spots. 
On  the  second  morning  he  established  his  easel  under  a 
rock  idumed  by  the  waving  rowan  and  close  to  a  burn 
goii^ing  rapidly  along,  drding  turbulently  round  steel- 
coloured  boulders,  foaming  and  impatient  at  their 
hindrance,  then  swimming  away  gleefully,  anooth  as 
glass,  till  met  by  further  obstructions.  A  plank  with 
one  rail  served  as  a  bridge  and  viewed  slightly  sideways 
formed  a  good  line  in  the  foreground  of  his  picture. 
Winding  up  from  this  plank  over  the  bum,  a  pathway 
led  to  the  famous  ^en,  considered  the  most  beautiful 
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spot  on  the  estate.  Rangwell  was  enraptured  1^  the 
scene.  Great  beauty  excited  htm,  and  in  veiy  truth 
it  was  an  entrancing  world  in  whidi  he  found  himself. 
Everything  twinkled  nith  a  sparkle  of  snnlit  dew,  fine, 
lace-like  webs  of  gossamer  swinging  lightly  over  the 
bracken  :  every  flower,  every  blade  of  grass  bejewelled 
by  tiny,  liquid  drops  cau^t  the  sparkle.  The 
shadows  of  the  glen  were  veiled  nnder  the  pearly  mist 
of  the  monung.  Rangwell  took  it  all  in  and  his  brush 
must  impetuously  got  it  on  to  his  canvas.  Such  a 
revelation  of  beauty  inspired  in  him  a  purpose  to 
achieve,  and  that  quickly. 

He  was  in  the  full  swing  of  his  work  -wbea  suddenly  he 
started.  A  beautiful  girl,  a  Greek  goddess,  came  into 
his  [MCture,  emerging  from  a  side  path  and  walking 
towards  the  bum  between  vivid  green  and  amber  mosses 
carpeting  the  steel  blue  rock.  She  held  her  tam-o'- 
shanter  in  her  band.  Waves  of  heavy  goMai-browii 
hair  were  drawn  back  mto  a  simple  knot  on  her  neck, 
showing  the  beauty  of  her  throat.  Her  loosely-knitted 
jacket  and  short  skirt  did  not  disguise  a  queenlike  figure 
or  hamper  the  free  grace  of  hei  movements. 

Rangwell  started  forward.  Regardless  of  any  con- 
ventionalities he  cried  eagerly : 

"  Oh,  do  stay  just  there.  Do,  madam,  it  is  just  what 
I  want  for  my  picture." 

The  goddess  had  not  seen  Rangwell  or  his  easel 
shadowed  under  the  rock.  She  stopped,  amazed  at  his 
appeal.  The  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks  and  she  conld 
not  speak. 

"  Forgive  me.  I  could  not  help  asking  you,  for  yoa 
would  add  so  much  to  my  design." 
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He  had  walked  towards  her  and  stood  on  the  plank 
over  the  bum.    She  asked  shyly : 

"  May  I  see  your  [ricture  ?  " 

"  I  should  fed  it  an  honour  if  you  would  look  at  it." 
He  advanced  and  gallantly  took  h«r  hand  to  lead  her 
over  the  stream.  He  did  not  let  it  go  till  they  both 
stood  before  the  canvas. 

"  How  beautiful  I "  she  exclaimed,  startled  by  the 
loveliness  of  the  thing  he  was  making,  slight  dcetch 
thou^  it  was.  He  had  already  caught  the  colour  and 
atmosi^iere  of  &e  dream-Ulce  vision. 

"  There,"  Rangwell  said,  pointing  with  the  end  of  his 
tmisb  to  the  spot  on  the  pathway  where  she  had 
appeared.  "  There,  I  must  paint  you — you  are  so 
beautiful,  and  just  one  who  ou^t  to  be  the  guardian 
angel  of  this  wonderful  scene." 

Annie  Gordon,  the  seventeen-year-old  daughter  of 
the  minister  of  the  Pr^tyterian  Church  at  Qangatton, 
oo^t  to  have  be^i  shocked  at  such  advances  takoi  by 
a  stranger.  Sht  was  not  bold  or  vain,  yet  she  was  not 
shocked.  From  chiMhood  Annie  had  lived  two  lives. 
Her  father  had  a  stem  character  which  became  almost 
acrid  after  bis  wife's  death.  He  considered  that  this 
great  grief  was  his  pnnishm^t  for  having  loved  her  more 
than  was  consistoit  with  the  First  Conunandm^it.  He 
had  narrow  religious  views  under  which  his  daughters 
sufiered.  He  fulfilled  bis  duties  as  he  conceived  them 
to  be,  tnth  irreproachaUe  exactness,  and  was  severity 
itself  towards  those  who  were  less  conscientious.  Under 
her  father's  mle  Annie  had  obediently  lived  her  indoor 
life.  Both  his  daughters  were  afraid  of  him.  Anfaie'ft 
sister,  lime,  appeared  to  be  content  to  lead  a  life  of 
sotnnissioD,  but  Aruiie,  «s  soon  as  she  could  fly  away  aloae 
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to  the  momitams,  emancipated  herself  from  it.  The 
beauty  of  the  hills,  the  glens,  the  streams,  all  the  ia- 
describable  toveliness  aroond  her  home,  gave  her  a  wild 
gladness.  >Vheii  once  outside  the  walls  of  the  manse 
her  imagination  roamed  iat  afield. 

When  this  handsome  yoong  Rangwell  addressed  her 
in  a  bold  and  unconventional  manner  she  was  bewildemd 
bat  not  shocked.  He  seemed  to  belong  to  the  Ule  of 
freedom  she  loved,  bat  had  hitherto  lived  in  alone  by 
berself.  How  keenly  must  he  have  felt  the  beaoty  otf 
the  ^en,  the  stream,  the  colour  of  everything  she  loved, 
or  he  ooold  not  have  painted  it  as  he  had  already 
sketched  it  in.  Ste  felt  dazed  at  finding  herself  in  a 
position  so  novel.    She  had  no  words. 

"  You  will  let  me  try  to  paint  you,"  he  urged.  "  I 
will  take  you  just  to  the  spot  ^ere  I  want  you  to  stand." 

Annie  followed  him,  hypnotised,  as  he  waU^  back 
over  the  plank  to  where  be  had  first  seen  her. 

So  the  mischief  began.  Annie  was  a  few  minotek 
late  for  the  mid-day  meal.  "  You  are  late,  Annie." 
her  father  said  in  a  tone  of  rebuke.  She  was  sUeaoed. 
She  had  had  no  conscious  intenti(m  of  keeping  her 
marvellous  adventure  a  secret,  but  her  father  looked  stem 
aod  she  lost  courage  to  say  ansrthing.  Also  Rangwel 
had  pressed  her  to  meet  him  again  and  let  htm  paint 
a  full-sized  portrait  of  her  head.  She  longed  to  fpz 
had  she  asked  her  father  he  certainly  would  have  said 
BO :  she  felt  a  new  and  dehdous  excitement ;  Ran^ 
weD's  undisguised  admiration,  his  ardent  gaze,  his 
almost  caressing  manner  were  as  drau^ts  of  elixir  to 
her  warm,  starved  nature.  So,  of  course,  she  did  DOt 
give  her  fetther  the  opportunity  of  forbidding  her,  and 
again  and  again  met  Rangwdl,  till  he  and  she  lud 
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jrisnged  into  the  stream  and  were  wildly  ia  lov«  with 
one  another. 

"  How  niAd,  bow  ead,  haw  bttd  it  waa. 
But  oh  I     how  it  was  iweet  I  " 
Alas  )  the  sweetness  did  not  last  long. 

Rangwell  had  made  friends  with  the  housekeeper  at 
the  Castle.  He  discovered  that  she  was  a  cousin  of  hts 
landlady,  irttere  he  lodged  in  CSiarlotte  Street,  Blooms- 
buy.  He  also  leamt  that  Annie  was  a  pet  of  Lady 
Clangatton. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  think  if  her  father  would  have  let  her 
come,  she  would  have  been  always  at  the  Castle,  and. 
maybe,  her  ladyship  would  have  tgJcen  her  to  London, 
given  her  pretty  dresses,  and  taken  her  out.  But 
Oun,  the  Hinister's  a  hard,  stem  man.  He  doesn't 
even  let  her  corae  to  the  Castle  except  once  or  twice  in 
the  afternoon  while  the  fomily's  here  ;  never  to  dinner 
so  as  to  meet  her  ladyship's  guests.  Annie  Gordon  with 
ber  beauty  might  find  a  rich  husband  if  the  Minister 
had  let  ber  have  a  chance.  It's  a  dull  Ufe  he  makes 
fltose  poor  young  ladies  lead." 

Rangwell  pondered  over  this  information.  If  he  got 
Annie  to  marry  him  he  would  have  to  do  it  secretly,  for 
it  was  evident  the  stem  Minister  woidd  never  have 
ocmsented  to  receive  the  like  of  himself  as  a  son-in-iaw — 
Annie  mi^t  help  him  to  become  a  pennanent  protigi 
of  Lady  Glangatton.  He  might  find  himself  installed 
in  a  position  idiich  would  well  satisfy  his  ambition 
and  his  taste  for  the  aristocracy.  He  was  passionately 
Bi  love  with  Armie  Gordon.  He  had  been  passionately 
n  ]ov6  with  other  womm,  but  here  was  an  opportunity 
^4ttdi  mi^t  make  a  permanent  arrangEment  advantage- 
OOB  to  his  vanity  and  worldly  interests. 
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His  genuine  passion  bad  carried  Annie  into  a  new 
world,  one  that  could  never  be  compatible  with  her  Uf« 
at  the  Manse.  She  feared  .her  father  too  much  to  say 
anything  about  this  new  world  to  him  ;  she  could  not 
tetl  her  conscientious  sister,  who  would  have  kept  no 
secret  from  their  father.  More  and  more,  as  the  days 
went  on,  did  she  live  solely  in  this  new  world.  Fin^y 
Rangwell  persuaded,  or  rather  peremptorily  commanded 
her  to  elope  with  him  secretly,  saying  that  he  could  not 
live  without  her.  He  had  finished  his  pictures,  the  time 
for  the  shooting  was  near,  and  he  must  leave.  She  bad 
no  power  to  resist  him.  Rangwell  managed  a  Gretna 
Green  orthodox  marriage,  and  took  her  back  with  him 
to  Ixtndon.  A  wild  inebriating  joy  flooded  her  ^rtiole 
nature. 

Rangwell  had  left  the  jncutres  Lady  Qangatton  had 
commissioned  him  to  paint  in  charge  of  the  housekeeper 
at  the  Castle.  He  knew  the  work  was  as  good  as,  or 
better  than,  any  he  had  ever  done,  and  he  expected 
rapturous  praise  from  his  patron  when  she  had  seea 
them.  Instead,  he  received  a  note  from  Lord  Clan- 
gatton's  Secretary  saying  that  the  paintings  were  much 
admired  and  enclosing  a  cheque  fot  a  larger  amount 
than  he  had  expected.  The  ecstacies  from  Lady 
Qangatton  mi^t  still  arrive.  His  vanity  and  want  of 
experience  in  any  but  Bohemian  society  blinded  him  to 
the  effect  on  his  patron  of  his  conduct  in  eloping  with 
their  minister's  daughter. 

In  all  haste  the  morning  after  their  arrival  Lady 
Qangatton  had  started  for  the  Manse.  It  was  throu^^ 
her,  alas  I  that  this  calamity  had  befallen  the  minister. 
She  found  him  in  his  sternest  mood.    He  had  written 
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to  Annie  disowning  her  as  his  daughter  and  forbidding 
her  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  her  sister. 

"  My  dear,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him.  Lawson  can  write  a  civil  note 
and  send  him  his  cheque." 

This  was  Lord  Clangatton's  answer  to  his  wife's 
appeal  to  him  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 

"  The  pictures  are  beautiful,  Edmund  ;  the  best,  I 
am  sure,  he  has  ever  painted.  Anyhow,  we  must  send 
him  a  larger  cheque  than  was  arranged  for." 

"  That's  as  you  like,  of  course,  but,  my  dear  Laura, 
do  be  careful  vhaX  sort  of  men  your  prot^is  are  before 
inviting  them  to  come  up  here  to  paint,  or  another 
scoundrel  will  be  running  ofi  with  poor  Gordon's 
Lizzie." 

"  No  fear,  that  poor  child  would  never  rise  to  being 
the  heroine  of  a  romance.  She  has  not  the  beauty  of 
Annie  and  is  quite  under  her  father's  thumb." 

The  stem  letter  disowning  her  as  his  daughter  was 
poOT  Annie's  first  awakening  to  what  she  had  really 
done.  Sbjt  had  cut  herself  off  completely  from  her 
fbnner  life.  3ie  had  wann  natural  affections,  and, 
thou^  her  love  for  Arthur  Rangwell  was  still  absorbing, 
die  felt  a  yearning  for  her  maniage  to  be  acknowledged 
by  her  father,  and  to  write  about  it  to  her  sister. 

The  want  of  beauty  in  the  outer  aspects  of  her  new 
home  in  Bloomsbniy  contrasted  unkindly  with  the 
surroundings  in  which  she  had  lived  since  she  was  bom, 
but  thoo^  she  felt  starved  through  the  eye,  Rangwell 
was  sdH  all  sufficient. 

A  month  had  passed ;,  the  ecstades  firom  Lady 
ClangatttMi  did  not  arrive  and  Rangwell  grew  impatient. 
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Though  so  fond  of  Annie  according  to  Hrs.  Bristoe, 
Lady  Clangatton  had  written  her  no  line. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  write  to  Lady  Clangatton, 
Annie,  and  tell  her  how  happy  you  are,  and  say  I  hope 
she  will  forgive  me  for  running  ofi  with  the  beauty  of  her 
glen." 

"  Write  to  Lady  Oangatton  1  Oh  1  I  couldn't." 

An  altercation  followed.  It  was  to  her  the  first  sign 
of  the  coarse  strain  in  her  husband's  nature,  of  the 
fundamental  difference  between  his  and  her  sensitive, 
refined  temperament.  She  did  not  criticise  him,  she 
did  not  doubt  but  that  her  love  for  him  was  as  great  as 
ever,  but  she  was  saddened.  He  was  angry  when  he 
left  her.  He  had  failed  to  carry  his  point.  She  had 
persisted  that  she  could  not  write  to  Lady  Clangatton — 
she  knew  she  could  not — but  ou^t  she  to  have  obeyed 
him  ?  He  did  not  return  for  some  hours.  When  he  did 
he  was  flushed  and  his  voice  was  different.  He  rambled 
on  about  some  old  Mends  he  had  met  but  did  not  refer 
to  their  discussion. 

Days,  weeks,  months  went  on.  The  scales  gradually 
fell  from  poor  Annie's  eyes  as  oftener  and  oftener  be 
came  in  drunk  after  staying  out  late.  At  first  she  would 
not  go  to  bed  till  he  returned,  but  it  seemed  to  irritate 
him  to  find  her  still  up.  She  could  not  sleep,  she  lay 
listening  to  every  sound  till  the  front  door  was  slammed 
to  and  an  uncertain  staggering  step  would  come  up 
the  stairs  to  their  top  floor. 

Rangwell  was  not  altogether  worthless,  but  he  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  who  was.  Tom  Withers 
was  a  remarkably  clever  scotmdrel.  He  concentrated 
a  strong  will  on  obtaining  yiha.t  he  desired,  which  was 
prindpaUy  money.    He  understood  Rangwell  and  [dayed 
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on  his  weaknesses  with  great  diacenuneot.  RasgweU 
did  not  keep  it  a  secret  from  Tom  Wthers  that  he  had 
received  £600  for  the  three  |»ctures  he  painted  at  Qan- 
gatton  and  the  rascal  foresaw  the  prospect  of  making 
a  tidy  income  out  of  Rangwell's  gifts,  liis  vanity,  and  his 
habit  of  drinking.  Tom  Wthers  had  begun  life  as  an 
art  student,  but  had  subsequently  been  many  things 
beades.  He  knew  enough  about  Art  to  pose  as  a  critic. 
He  adroitly  flattered  Rangwell  while  criticising  his 
work,  so  that  he  deluded  him  into  thinking  that  he  was 
an  instructive  as  well  as  a  pleasant  companion.  The 
two  men  would  dine  together,  Rangwell  finding  some 
pretext  for  not  returning  to  dine  with  Annie.  He 
preferred  a  liberty  urtdch  allowed  him  to  drink.  Then 
followed  the  cards  when  Tom  Withers  would,  as  often  as 
it  was  prudent,  win  money  from  Rangwell.  After  the 
game  he  would  point  out  the  mistakes  Rangwell  had 
made.  The  two  were  constantly  together,  but  not  in 
Rangwell's  room.  Without  conscious  reasoning  Rang- 
well felt  that  Withers  was  not  a  suitable  acquaintance  for 
Annie.  He  had  hints  of  gentle  breeding  in  his  nature 
which  led  him  instinctively  at  times  to  do  the  rig^t 
thing.  Still,  though  Annie  had  much  to  make  her 
miserable,  she  had  yet  moments  of  joy.  Her  husband 
would  at  times  show  a  courtly  grace  and  love  towards 
her ;  he  would  smile  with  the  charm  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  the  smile  that  had  captivated  her  before 
their  marriage.  She  would  hope  against  hope  that 
things  mi^t  come  right  again.  Instead  of  which  they 
became  worse  and  worse.  It  became  a  constant  habit 
for  Rangwell  not  to  return  till  after  midni^t.  The 
later  he  came  the  more  terrifjdng  he  would  be.  He 
was  mostly  noisy  and  abusive,  but  at  times  sullen. 
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moving  heavily — not  seeing  where  he  was  going,  swearing 
when  he  rolled  up  against  any  fumitore  that  came  in 
his  way.  Site  lived  in  a  continuous  state  of  nervous 
tension.  The  anticipation  of  dreadful  scenes  was  almost 
worse  then  the  reality. 

One  night,  'vdien  the  rain  was  pattoing  down  on  the 
skyli^t  and  beating  against  her  window,  she  lay  awaioe 
till  the  clock  struck  two.  She  fell  into  a  dose  but  awoke 
as  three  was  striking.  All  was  quiet  except  the  nun 
that  still  pattered  against  the  panes.  Oh  I  \riiat  would 
happen  when  he  did  come  I  As  she  lay  faint  with  fear, 
she  thou^t  she  heard  a  sound  on  the  stairs,  an  unoertain 
sound,  so  slight  she  was  not  sure  she  had  heard  it. 
Then  the  door  of  Ae  next  roan  opened  very  quietly. 
Her  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating.  What  oould  it 
mean  ?  Slight  sounds  of  movement  followed,  a  li^t 
fitfully  shot  throu^  the  key  hole  of  her  bedroom  door. 
Whoever  it  was,  it  could  not  be  he.  Was  it  a  burglar  ? 
Paralysed  by  fear,  she  could  not  move.  Her  heart 
stopped  bom  teiror  as  she  heard  a  stealthy  footstep 
apixt>ach  the  door  of  her  bedroom ;  then  stop.  It 
seemed  hours,  but  it  was  really  only  some  minutes, 
before  she  heard  the  door  on  to  the  staircase  open  and 
scarcely  audible  footsteps  descesid  the  stairs.  Still 
straining  her  ears  to  listen,  she  heard  again  only  the 
patter  of  rain  against  the  panes  ;  then  a  low  whistle 
from  down  in  the  street ;  then  again  nothing  but  the 
rain.  It  must  have  been  a  robber.  Many  minutes 
passed  before  she  could  move.  Then  suddenly  Annie 
sat  up,  struck  a  match,  lit  a  candle  and  trembtin^y 
went  into  the  room  whidi  was  the  studio,  dining-room, 
and  sitting-room.  Ah  !  there  was  the  cupboard  un- 
locked and  open,  where  Rangwell  kept  his  money ; 
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there  also  was  the  drawer  open  where  his  precious 
repeater  watch  was  kept.  Money  and  watch  were  gone. 
Ibe  boiflar  had  found  them.  As  she  turned  from  the 
cupboard,  she  saw  a  piece  of  paper  lying  on  the  floor 
just  inside  the  bedroom.  She  took  it  up  and  read 
"  Don't  try  to  find  me.  I  am  going  where  you  can't 
follow  me.  You  must  not  try,  or  say  that  I  have 
wiitten  this.  Bum  it  as  soon  as  read.  You  can  sell 
the  pictures  and  had  better  go  home  to  the  Manse." 
The  words  were  written  in  pencil  and  had  been  laid 
muler  the  door  opening  on  to  her  bedroom.  Then  it 
wms  he  I 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

"  For  «  mfto  who  U  gnedy  of  all  pl«uai«>,  and  provided  with 
Uttl«  monej  and  less  dignity  ol  character,  we  majr  piofdieijr  a 
sale  and  speedy  vojnge  downwards." — R.  Loon  Sixvkmbom. 

Three  hours  before  Rangwell  left  his  wife  and  his 
lodgings  in  Charlotte  Street  for  the  last  time,  he  was 
dining  at  a  restaurant  in  Holbom  with  Tom  Wtbers 
and  a  young  French  artist  who  had  arrived  in  Loodoo 
two  days  previously  in  order  to  study  the  English  work 
at  the  various  spring  exhibitions.  He  belonged  to  a  quiet 
set  of  earnest  students  iriio  were  not  influenced  by  the 
most  modem  mode  of  painting  in  Paris,  and  had  much 
respect  for  the  work  of  the  English  pre-Raphaehtes. 
He  was  studying  a  paintii^  by  Rangwell  on  the  line  of 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  Tom  Withers  came  to  the  same  spot  to  find  out  how 
his  friend's  picture  was  hung  and  how  it  looked,  having 
a  financial  interest  in  its  success :  the  more  money 
Rangwell  made,  the  more  Tom  Withers  would  be  able 
to  annex. 

"  Splendid  work,  isn't  it  7  "  he  said  to  the  Frenchman, 
vbo  was  intently  examining  the  canvas. 

"  It  is  very  fine,"  the  Frenchman  said,  greatly  im- 
I»essed.  "  Do  you  know  the  artist,  sir  ?  "  and  he  looked 
up  into  Wther's  face. 

"  He  is  a  great  friend  of  mine  and  the  best  of  our 
young  English  artists.  He  is  saie  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  tree." 

Wtheis  then  got  into  conversation  respecting  FreDcfa 
art  and  Laurent's  own  painting.    The  two  men  yr&A 
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nnmd  tiie  looms  of  the  Academy  together,  the  French- 
man tiiiaakfiil  to  have  found  so  clever  and  agreeable  a 


"  If  yoa  would  like  to  meet  Rangwell,  I  am  dining 
with  him  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Restaurant  to-night  and 
if  you  cane  to  come  to  our  table,  he  would,  I  know,  be 
jdeased  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  three  men  were  dining 
together.    Rangwell,  as  usual,  drank  hard. 

"  Shall  we  have  a  game  ?  "  asked  Withers  when  they 
had  finished  dinner.  The  Frendmian  agreed.  He  and 
Rangwell  followed  Withers  to  a  back  room  near  the 
kitchen  where  tables  were  set  out  for  cards  and  these 
Withers  jnxMluced.  His  head  was  clear  though  he  bad 
been  drinking — Rangwell's  head  was  not  dear.  Laurent 
had  not  drunk  much,  and  after  a  time  began  wondering 
why  he  was  so  consistently  losing.  Rangwell  was 
muddled  ;  he  was  Withers'  partner  and  played  into  his 
game. 

At  last  Laurent  saw  that  it  was  foul  play.  He  sprang 
up  and  exclaimed  indignantly,  "  You  are  not  playing 
fair." 

Withers  in  a  rou^  voice  demanded  to  be  paid. 

"  You  are  cheating ;  you  are  shaipers.  I  will  fetch 
the  police." 

"  That  you  shan't,"  said  Withers,  and  made  a  dash 
at  Laurent's  throat  and  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  chest. 
A  scuffle  ensued.  Rangwell,  too  dazed  with  drink  to 
know  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  struck  out  and  gave 
Laurent  a  shove.  The  Frenchman  fell  to  the  ground. 
It  was  not  the  blow,  however,  nor  the  shove,  that  felled 
him,  but  the  excitement,  indignation  and  Withers  neariy 
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throtling  him,  %^ch  had  affected  his  weak  heart.  He 
lay  motionless,  all  colour  1^  his  face,  bis  jaw  dropped. 
Withers  knelt  down  and  pat  his  hand  on  Laurent's 
heart,  then  felt  his  pulse. 

"  We  had  better  get  out  of  this,"  he  said  hoarsely  to 
Rangwell,  "  go  and  see  if  that  back  door  is  open." 

Withers  had  seen  that  the  Frenchman,  when  he  paid 
for  his  dinner,  had  notes  in  his  pocket  book.  He  put 
his  hand  into  the  pocket  and  drew  out  the  case  and  the 
lining  of  the  pocket  with  it.  He  plunged  his  booty  into 
his  own  inner  pocket  and  followed  Sangwell  who  was 
already  in  the  side  street  on  which  the  back  door  opened. 
On  the  opposite  side,  a  little  further  down,  was  an 
archway  leading  to  a  courtyard  in  which  stood  carts 
and  waggons  belonging  to  one  of  the  lai^  Holbom 
shops. 

"  Stay  here  till  we  see  what  happens,"  said  Withers. 
The  two  men  hid  under  the  shadow  of  the  archway 
where  they  could  see  the  back  door  of  the  restaurant. 
For  some  time  all  was  silent.  Then  they  heard  a  scream 
followed  by  a  confusion  of  sounds.  The  door  opened 
and  the  owner  of  the  restaurant  ran  out  into  the  main 
thoroughfare.  He  returned  with  a  poUceman  who  blew 
a  whistle  which  sunuaooed  another  policeman.  Two 
women  ran  out  of  the  house  and  returned  with  a  doctor. 
A  pohceman  followed  them  and  returned  with  another 
both  bearing  a  stretcher.  RangweU  strained  his  eyes 
through  the  darkness  and  the  fast  falling  rain.  He 
saw  a  figure  covered  with  a  sheet  brought  out  into  the 
street  on  the  stretcher. 

"  We  must  be  off,"  whisp^ed  Mothers,  "  Get  home 
and  fetch  what  money  you  have.  I'll  wait  for  you 
outside.    We  ^lall  have  to  get  right  away." 
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Withers  for  other  reasons  was  not  unwilling  to  get 
ri^t  away.  He  was  involved  in  matters  which  were 
gcoog  unpleasantly  for  him,  and  if  he  could  take  with 
him  his  most  constant  somx:e  of  income,  he  was  nothing 
loth  to  go. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

"  Rettring  from  the  popolw  noise,  I  seek 
TluB  miireqiieiited  plac«  to  find  some  ease, 
Ease  to  tbe  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 
From  restless  thoughts,  that  like  a  deadly  swans 
Of  hornets  aim'd,  no  sooner  found  alone. 
Bnt  nish  upon  me  thronging  and  present ' 
Time  past,  vrtiat  (xice  I  was,  and  what  am  now." 

— 1IU.70K. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Annie  lay  on  her  bed  reading  over 
and  over  the  lines  written  by  her  husband.  It  was  not 
till  morning  that  ^e  dozed  into  semi-unconsciousness. 
The  feeling  that  someone  was  in  the  room  woke  her. 
^te  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  Mrs.  Brtnsly  standing  by 
her  bed. 

"  Hy  dear,  you  must  get  up.  The  police  are  htn. 
they  say  they  must  see  you.  Tbey  say  you  most  be 
quick.    They  are  in  the  next  room.    I  will  help  yon." 

Annie,  horrified,  and  dazed,  stared  in  front  of  ha  and 
did  not  move.  Her  eyes  can^t  sight  of  the  paper  lyiag 
on  her  bed.  ^e  remembered  that  she  ou^  to  have 
burnt  it.  She  seized  it,  jumped  up  and  struck  a  matdi, 
laid  it  on  the  empty  grate  and  watched  it  burning. 
Mrs.  Brinsly  was  scrutinising  her  su^dously.  A 
knock  at  the  door.  "  Be  quick,  please,"  came  from  the 
other  side.  There  was  no  time  for  words.  Hurriedly 
she  helped  Annie  into  a  few  clothes  and  a  dressing  gown 
and  opened  the  door  into  the  studio.  Two  policemen 
confronted  Annie  as  she  entered. 

"  Are  you  Alfred  Rangwell's  wife  ?  " 

There  was  hardly  a  sound  in  the  "  Yes  "  that  came. 
306 
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"  Did  be  teQ  you  be  was  going  away  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  When  did  you  last  see  bim  ?  " 

Annie's  eyes  wandered  over  the  room ;  sbe  felt  the 
ground  slipping  away  from  ber. 

"  When  did  you  last  see  him  ?  "  the  other  policeman 
repeated  impatiently. 

"  Yesterday.  He  went  out  at  4  o'clock.  I  have  not 
seen  him  since." 

The  men  looked  at  one  another. 

"  We  shan't  get  anything  here,"  one  muttered  to  the 
other.  They  looked  around  the  room,  into  the  bureau, 
drew  out  the  drawers,  went  into  the  bedroom  for  a 
minute,  then  hurried  away.  Mrs.  Brinsly  bad  told  them 
that  if  there  was  anything  wrong  Mrs.  Rangwell  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  "She  was  a  lady."  Annie 
stood  motionless,  a  wild  scared  look  in  her  face :  sbe 
uttered  a  half-muffled  scream  and  fell  backwards  s^ise- 
1098.  Mrs.  Brinsly  caught  her  and  drew  her  on  to  a 
so^ 

As  Annie  opened  her  eyes  half  an  hour  later,  she  saw 
tfce  good  woman  bending  over  her,  a  cup  of  tea  in  her 
hand. 

"  Now  take  this."  Annie  took  it.  She  was  still 
under  the  stupor  of  the  shock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brinsly  had  talked  the  matter  over 
while  Annie  lay  unconscious.  They  decided  sbe  would 
do  best  to  go  home.  It  was  a  very  unpleasant  thing  to 
have  happened  in  their  house  but  they  were  not  sorry 
to  get  rid  of  Rangwell.  Their  other  lodgers  bad  com- 
plained  of  the  noise  he  made  late  at  ni^t,  when  he  came 
in  dnonk.    But  all  in  the  bouse  were  sorry  for  Annie. 
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the  beautiful  luckless  lady  vrbo  suffered  under  the 
calamity  of  being  his  wife. 

When  Annie  had  finished  drinking  the  cap  of  tea 
Mrs.  Brinsly  said  in  a  comforting,  kindly  voice  : 

"  Now  just  make  up  your  mind  to  go  home,  my  dear. 
There's  no  place  like  home  when  you  are  sad  and  sorry." 

"  I  can't  !  I  can't  !  "  Annie  burst  into  a  sob.  The 
recollection  of  her  misdeeds  and  her  father's  letter  rose 
up  and  made  the  idea  impossible. 

"  Well  then,  look  here.  Brinsly  and  I  have  thought 
of  something  else  if  you  won't  go  home.  I'll  go  to  Ifilt 
Street  urtiere  my  cousin  is  housekeeper,  and  she'll  t^ 
her  ladyship  who  was  always  so  fond  of  you.  She'll 
be  your  friend  now  you're  in  misfortune  for  she's  a 
good  lady." 

The  idea  was  appalling  to  Annie,  but  it  was  nnidt 
favoured  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brinsly.  They  saw  in  it  a 
possible  means  of  getting  the  rent  paid  and  the  accounts 
settled  which  were  owing.  The  wild  look  in  Anide% 
face  also  frightened  her,  so,  without  obtaining  distinct 
pnmission,  Mrs.  Brinsly  made'  up  her  mind  to  go  to 
Hill  Street.  As  soon  as  the  morning's  work  was  dene 
she  was  off  to  confide  the  tragedy  to  her  a>nsin.  His. 
Brinsly  had  a  kind  heart,  she  respected  and  liked  Annie. 
but  to  keep  an  eye  on  her  business  was  a  first  duty  and 
the  rent  was  overdue.  She  unburdened  her  perplexitieft 
to  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Hammond,  who  agreed  to  tell  hadf 
Gangatton  of  the  dreadful  thing  that  had  happened. 

Lady  Clangatton  was  at  once  full  of  ^onpathy. 
"  Poor  child,  poor  child,  how  terribly  she  ba^  been 
punished  I  I  will  go  to  her,  I  win  put  off  everything  ebe. 
Those  poor  Gordons  I  Tell  Mrs.  Brindy  I  vOl  drive  to 
her  house  directly  after  lundieoD."  ' 
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As  Annie  began  to  matmhet  all  that  had  passed  in 
the  last  twelve  horns  despair  aeiied  her.  For  two  jiews 
her  state  had  been  one  of  cbrotiic  stnin  asd  ^ead, 
iaicnsified  hy  an  incesBant  ieeling  of  shane ;  now^^ 
how  conld  ^  live  to  face  the  tenible  disgnce  Ae  had 
tsoo^t  on  her  family  ?  Should  she  loll  herseU  t 
MQiatever  came  after  could  not  be  wocse  than  the  miieiy 
and  ht^ieleesaess  of  the  pieseat.  She  sat  upright  stamg 
in  front  of  htf ,  stmmed.  A  knock  at  the  door  set  her 
heart  beating — wns  there  some  fnA  tenor  to  face? 
The  knock  was  r^eated  quietly  and  she  opened  Ibe 
iaa  and  started. 

"  tty  diild,"  said  Lady  Qangatton,  "  I  am  so  sonr 
far  yoo.  I  have  known  you  all  your  life  so  you  mnst  let 
me  help  you."  She  put  one  hand  on  Annie's  shookier 
and  nith  the  other  caressed  her  dude.  Annie  tnmbled 
— she  oonld  not  speak.  Lady  Qangatton  shut  the  door 
and  led  her  to  the  sofa.  As  Laura  sat  and  held  Annie's 
hands,  gradually  was  in^>arted  to  htr  all  the  despair 
Annie  felt,  alse  that  Rangwell  had  told  her  to  sell  the 
pictorefi. 

Annie  had  bem  bron^^  np  in  an  atmosphen  of  m<»al 
lectitttde.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of  refintment  and 
her  father's  standard  of  ntorals,  no  lees  than  his  fervcirt 
ichgioas  fcdings,  had  kept  the  air  of  her  home  pore. 
Snce  her  marriage  she  had  had  little  contact  with  those 
1^  had  the  same  manners  or  acssitivcsieas  as  herself. 
But  with  Lady  Clangatton  dte  tett  that  ^le  was  ncover- 
mg  a  footing  on  her  accustomed  ground. 

"  I  will  do  anything,  go  anywhere,  but  I  aatma  go 
home,"  Annie  bnrst  into  passionsite  sobe. 

"  No,  you  shall  not  go  home  dear  child.  Yon  shall 
come  wi^  me  and  no  one  AaU  know  irtuoe  yo«  are.    I 
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will  send  Lord  Clangatton's  secretary  to  fetch  the 
pictures  and  we  will  anasge  for  them  to  be  sold,  and  then 
yoa  will  have  some  money.  You  must  come  with  me 
DOW.  The  sooner  you  leave  these  rooms  the  better. 
Mrs.  &insly  will  pack  up  your  things  and  follow  us  in  a 
cab." 

Hen  indeed  was  a  romance  into  which  Lady  Clan- 
gatton  could  throw  herseli  am  amore.  This  beautiful 
creature  as  the  heroine  in  an  agony  of  despair,  and  ^e 
aUe  to  come  to  Ihe  rescue  and  give  her  protection  and  a 
home  I  But  the  heroine  protested.  She  could  not 
burden  Lady  Gangatton  with  the  presence  of  one  who 
had  disgraced  herself  and  brou^t  trouble  and  shame  on 
all  irtio  belonged  to  hw.  Her  scruples,  however,  were 
imperatively  swept  aside  by  an  insistence  and  fervour 
of  kindness.  Btrs.  Brinsly  was  summoned,  a  cloak  and 
hat  put  on  Annie,  and  the  start  made. 

"  Lock  up  the  room  when  you  have  finidied  the 
packing.  Mis.  Brinsly,  and  I  will  send  Mr.  Lawson  for 
the  pictures  to-morrow  morning  " ;  then  turning  to 
Annie,  "  Go  on  dear  child."  In  a  low  voice  she  said  to 
Mis.  Brinsly,  "  Settle  with  him  what  is  owing." 

It  was  quite  exating  to  conduct  this  nanance,  and  all 
details  as  wdl  as  important  items  became  interesting. 
Laura  Gangatton  had  a  genius  for  doing  kind  things 
in  the  kindest  way,  and  exercising  gifts  of  genius,  is  it 
not  always  exhilarating  7 

Annie  had  passed  into  dreamland.  She  only  knew 
that  everything  was  being  done  for  her  and  that  she 
must  do  as  others  bid  her  I 

The  frontages  of  some  houses  in  Mayfair  give  but  little 
idea  of  their  actual  dimensitnis.  The  mansitm  to  which 
Annie  was  taken  had  passages  and  rooms  on  the  first 
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floor  stretdung  far  behind  the  drawing  rooms  round  a 
GOBTtyard  in  the  <%tttre  of  which  grew  a  large  sycamore 
tree.  Lord  and  Lady  Clangatton's  jHivate  rooms  looked 
<m  to  this  courtyard.  Next  Lady  Clangatton's  room 
was  a  tmall  spare  bedroom  vHach  was  quickly  got  ready 
for  Annie,  while  a  meal  was  set  before  her  in  Lady 
Oangatton's  sitting-room.  Lord  Clangatton  was  about 
to  start  for  the  House  of  Lords,  but  his  wife  insisted  on 
his  listening  to  her  thrilling  tale.  He  approved  and 
sympathised,  but  was  in  a  hurry. 

"  Harry  is  in  town,"  he  said  as  the  butler  put  on  his 
overcoat.  "  I  saw  him  yesterday.  I  will  get  him  to 
come  to  dinner  if  I  can.     I  shall  not  be  late." 

Sir  Harry  arrived,  and  in  her  picturesque  style  and 
with  a  buoyant  vitabty  Laura  described  the  events  of 
the  day.    Lord  Clangatton  came  into  the  room. 

"  We  are  hiding  her  here,  Hany.  You  surely  re- 
member her.  That  beautiful  girl  you  noticed  coming 
out  of  the  kirk  with  her  sister.  I  stopped  to  speak  to 
her  and  you  said  '  How  exciting  to  find  a  Greek  goddess 
io  the  wildsof  the  Highlands.'     I  remember  your  words." 

"  Yes.  .^e  was  beautifid — quite  a  Greek  goddess,  I 
remember,  but  stop-^wait  a  minute.  Have  you  got  a 
St.  James'  Gazette  7  There  was  a  paragrafdi  tUs  evening 
about  the  death  of  a  young  Frenchman  in  a  Holbora 
Restaurant  and  an  English  artist  is  said  to  be  concerned 
in  it." 

"  Oh,  Hany,  how  awful  if  Rangwell  is  the  artist  1 
The  St.  James'  will  be  over  there  on  the  table  with  the 
other  newspapers." 

Laura's  excitenient  had  subsided ;  she  felt  serious 
and  anxious.  Sir  Hairy  fetched  the  paper.  StiU 
standing  he  looked  for  the  paragraph. 
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"  Ah  1  here  it  is :  '  Uysteiious  Death  of  a  Freoch- 
man.  The  body  of  a  Frencbman  was  found  in  the  back 
room  of  a  restaurant  in  Holbom  early  this  morning. 
There  were  indications  that  he  had  been  robbed,  bvt 
the  cause  of  death  is  not  yet  known.  He  had  beat 
dining  and  was  last  seen  in  the  company  of  two  mea 
who  have  been  constant  frequenters  of  the  restaurant. 
One  is  an  artist  who  is  not  unknown.  Neither  of  these 
persons  appear  to  have  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the 
police  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  m  finding  their  vberc- 
abouts.' " 

There  was  silence.  Sir  Harry  folded  the  paper  and 
returned  it  whence  he  bad  taken  it.  Dinner  was 
announced.  The  interesting  topic  could  not  be  alluded 
to  till  the  servants  had  left  the  room.  Then  at  once 
Lady  Clangatton  exclaimed : 

"  Annie  must  not  see  a  paper,  must  she,  Harry  ?  " 

"  If  Rangwell  is  the  artist  in  question,  and  if  he  is 
caught  you  cannot  keep  his  wife  in  hiding,  Laura,  nor 
ignorant  of  what  happened,    ^e  will  be  wanted  as  a 


"  Oh,  Harry,  it  is  all  too  dreadful.  I  t)elieve  it  Is 
Rangwell." 

Poor  Laura  felt  deeply  concerned.  It  was  all  her 
doing  that  Annie  had  ever  met  this  scoundreL 

"  In  any  case,  my  dear,  even  if  only  for. her  father's 
sake,  we  will  give  the  poor  child  all  the  protection  we  can," 
said  Lord  Clangatton,  imderstanding  well  his  wife's 


"  The  pictures  are  to  be  brought  here  to-monow 
morning.  Do  come,  Harry,  and  help  me  in  i^n^ng 
how  we  can  best  dispose  of  them  for  poor  Annie." 

^  Harry,  Hr.  Laws«D  and  the  pictures  arrived. 
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Ute  poUoe  had  again  visited  the  rooms  and  thoroughly 
examined  every  cupboard  and  drawer,  Mr.  Lawson 
bad  ascertained  from  Hrs.  Brinsly,  who  had  it  from  the 
police,  that  RangewU  and  a  constant  companion  o< 
bis  were  the  men  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  death 
of  the  Frendunan. 

"  Poor,  poor  child  I  We  must  keep  it  from  her  as 
kmg  as  possible  ;  she  imagines  the  trouble  is  concemed 
with  his  drinkti^  and  gambling.  Now  let  us  go  through 
the  pictures,  Harry," 

There  were  landscapes,  studies  of  figures,  pen  and  ink 
illustrations,  and  the  life-sized  bead  of  Annie  ii4iich 
Rangwell  had  painted  vdiile  he  was  enslaving  her 
affections. 

"  Ob,  how  beautiful  I  "  exclaimed  Sir  Harry.  "  Equal 
to  any  Rconney  or  Raebum.  What  a  pity  such  genius 
should  be  lodged  in  such  a  scoundrel.  If  you  do  not 
want  it,  I  should  like  to  buy  that,  Laura." 

Sir  Harry  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  beauty.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  live  with  it  all  his  life.  Rangwell, 
in  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  had  transmitted  convinc- 
in^y  to  bis  canvas  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  goddess. 

"  It's  likely  to  be  a  nasty  buaness,"  he  said,  stiU 
gazing  at  the  portrait.  "  You  saw  what  there  was  in 
the  morning  papers  about  it.  Rangwell's  name  was 
mentioned.  The  police  have  not  caught  him  yet. 
Could  I  do  any  good  by  offering  to  help  her  ?  '* 

"  Yes — do-^A>  see  hw.  It  would  comfort  her  to  feel 
she  had  a  man  fcidid.  ClangattcMi  is  so  awfully  busy 
with  this  Irish  business  that  he  has  no  time  to  think  of 
anything  else.  You  shall  have  the  portrait,  and  let 
me  ask  ber  at  once  if  she  would  mind  seeing  you." 

Annie  did  not  mind ;  indeed  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to 
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think  someone  would  talk  to  her  in  a  friendly  way  about 
her  sorrow.  She  was  not  stupid  ;  as  the  effect  of  the 
shock  wore  off  she  recognised  that  in  all  probabihtjr 
she  would  have  to  face  much  open  shame.  But  a  small 
remnant  of  her  love  for  Rangwell  remained.  He  had 
worn  it  out  by  his  coarse  brutality  when  dnuik,  but  she 
was  hungry  to  know  if  the  police  had  found  him,  hungry 
to  know  why  he  was  flying  from  the  police.  As  his  wife 
she  would  be  lo}ral  to  bim  to  the  end,  uriiatever  happened, 
but  she  felt  as  if  her  brain  would  split  if  she  did  not  know 
more,  if  she  could  not  do  something. 

She  rose  as  Sir  Harry  came  into  Lady  Qangattoo's 
boudoir  and  stepped  forward.  He  took  her  hand,  and 
with  a  fatherly  Idndness  placed  his  other  hand  on  it. 

"  You  are  no  stranger — I  remember  you  well  when  I 
was  staying  at  Clangatton.  You  must  let  me  help  you 
if  I  can." 

He  looked  with  grave  sympathy  into  her  face.  I^ 
lips  faltered  ;  her  gazelle-like  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
she  gazed  into  his.  They  sat  together  on  a  sofa  irtiile 
Annie  asked  him  many  questions.  The  straightfoTward 
way  in  which  she  spoke  to  him  of  her  trouble  made 
him  feel  it  would  be  wiser  to  keep  nothing  from  her. 
The  middle-aged  man  of  the  world,  and  the  beautiful, 
sorrowful  woman  of  twenty,  forsaken  by  a  criminal 
husband,  became — they  knew  not  how — intimate  friends 
during  an  hour's  intercourse.  Laura  Clangatton  had 
started  another  romance.  Annie  was  told  everything 
that  was  known  concerning  the  Frenchman's  death,  but 
she  maintained  that  her  husband  had  neither  killed  nor 
robbed  him. 

When  the  verdict  of  the  Coroner  was  puUished  it 
proved  that  Laurent  died  fnmi  heart  trouble,  {MobaUy 
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acceleiatod  by  escitement  Bruises  on  throat  and 
dust  'Were  ibond,  bat  medical  evidence  proved  that 
these  woe  not  sacb  as  would  have  caused  death.  That 
he  bad  been  robbed  of  a  pocket-book  containing  notes 
was  proved  1^  the  waiter  ^om  he  had  paid  for  his 
dinner,  and  who  gave  evidence  that  he  had  polled  oat 
several  t>aak  notes  to  find  a  small  one  to  pay  the  bill. 

Annie  gauged  her  husband's  character  rightly.  She 
knew  that  whatever  faults  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
deliberately  stolen  money. 

Her  first  interviews  with  Sir  Harry  were  followed  by 
many  others.  He  and  Laura  Qangatton  sold  the  pic- 
tares  advantageously  for  her.  A  month  passed  by ;  the 
frtiereabonts  of  Withers  and  Rangwell  had  not  been 
discovered,  and  Annie  remained  in  hiding. 

While  Lady  Clangatton  was  transforming  rough 
sketches  into  "  pictures  " — her  occupation  every  morning 
vrtien  in  London — ^Annie  sat  knitting  and  listening  to 
descriptions  of  Sir  Harry's  beloved  Rosalind,  and  of  the 
happy  days  before  they  married,  the  journeys  to  Greece 
and  Italy  when,  like  two  sisters,  Rosalind  and  Laura 
enjoyed  everything  together ;  how  they  were  presented 
together,  how  they  met  Sir  Harry,  the  courtship,  the 
marriage ;  how  Sir  Hany  had  become  like  a  broths 
to  ber.  Then  Laura  would  discourse  on  his  family. 
There  was  little  to  say  about  his  son — he  was  a  nonentity 
— nor  about  the  son's  wife,  for  she  was  worse  than  a 
nmentity  ;  but  about  the  dauf^ters,  espedally  Elaine, 
and  about  Aimt  Suaey,  thero  was  much  to  say.  Annie 
would  ask  questions  ■wiucix  led  to  more  discourses  on 
the  subject  of  Sir  Harry  and  his  belongings.  When  be 
himself  sqipeared  in  the  boudoir  Annie  looked  at  him 
with  an  ever-increasing  interest.    It  was  clear  even  to 
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the  sceptical  minds  of  the  police  that  Annie  was  00  good 
ss  an  infonnant.  Sbe  knew  nothing,  so  dkey  came  00 
more ;  but  as  the  days  passed  she  kit  she  must  move 
from  HID  Street.  Nothing  that  Lady  Clangatton  ooidd 
say  would  indaoe  her  to  consent  to  tetom  with  her  to 
the  Castle  and  be  reconciled  to  her  father.  She  &It 
too  weak,  too  unstnmg  to  face  him.  His  cniihing 
gravity,  his  look  of  reprimand,  his  remoiBeless  seventy — 
die  pictured  it  all  to  hetself,  and  shrank  helpless  before 
the  picture.  How  distressingly  that  pictiire  contrasted 
with  the  flattering  oourtesy  and  consideration  shown  her 
by  Sir  Hany  I  More  and  more  lite  leant  on  his  sym- 
pathy. But  she  vmst  leave  Hill  Street,  ^e  would  not 
drive  with  Lady  Clangatton — she  felt  herself,  the  wife  of  ■ 
criminal,  quite  ont  (^  place  in  a  grand  carriage,  mdeed, 
everywhere  out  of  place  except  when  shut  up  in  the 
boudoir  with  Lady  Clangatton  and  Sir  Harry.  She  was 
shy  of  the  servants,  shy  of  all  that  b^ooged  to  the  life 
of  the  prosperous  great  of  the  world.  Laura  gave  large 
dimwr  parties  and  their  echo  reached  her  while  she  was 
tiddiig  her  solitary  meal  upstairs. 

The  Qangattons  often  dined  out  and  Annie  would 
then  steal  out  of  the  hoose  in  the  twili^t  to  walk  in  tiw 
Berkeley  Square  Gardois.  No  one  except  heiMtf 
appeared  there  at  that  hour.  One  evening  she  watched 
a  dinner  party  going  on  in  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Square. 
It  was  wann  summer  weather,  the  windows  were  open 
And  the  Idinds  drawn  up  to  iet  in  air.  The  soene  she 
saw  was  to  her  as  a  pUy  being  enacted — tbe  acton  being 
hardly  real  people.  The  ladies  were  grand  in  stiias  sad 
laoes  modi  bejewelled,  the  servants  in  fine  Kveries,  tlw 
table  laden  with  gi^d  and  silver  piate,  aad  decuated 
widi  beautiful  flowers  of  Rowing  ooknits,  imder  Ugkts 
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aotbeaed  by  roce-tiated  shades.  A  confused  munnur 
•f  vatces  reached  her  ss  from  a  far-ofi  sta^.  Looking 
towards  the  next  manskm  a  party  issued  forth  going  ofi 
to  the  opeia — a  carriage  was  standii^  at  the  door,  a 
f-Trtrm"  irtiistled  for  a  conide  of  hansom  cabs.  The 
ladies  afipeared  in  beautiful  cloaks,  the  men,  laughing 
and  cheery,  ah^inwg  out  their  opera  hats,  walked  out 
on  to  the  paveBMnt  and  got  into  the  hansom  cabs. 
WliBt  did  those  people  know  of  such  a  life  as  hers,  faced 
wUh  tragedies,  sqoaUd  horrors,  ni^tmares  of  terror  i 
As  she  watched  all  this  masqoeradtng  how  lonely  she 
idt  I  She  had  no  |dace  any«4)ere.  She  had  spoUt  this 
world  tor  herself  by  her  own  acts.  The  twili^t  waned 
and  she  left  tiie  garden.  As  she  oeaicd  her  temporary 
boDM  she  caxoe  face  to  face  witii  Sir  Hairy. 

"  I  vas  t(^  everyone  ms  ont  and  wondered  vdiere 
yon  had  been  indnoed  to  go,"  he  said.  He  turned  and 
walked  back  with  her  into  the  house,  up  into  the  boudoir. 
The  lamp  had  not  yet  been  l^ted.  There  in  the  gloam- 
ing poor  Aimte  poured  oat  to  the  man  vibo  was  more 
tban  reikdy  to  befriend  her,  the  terrors,  the  widdng 
ni^ttmares,  the  strange  despairing  loneliness  she  felt  in 
this  world  of  Hayfair  grandeur.  9ie  now  had  money 
fron  the  sale  of  the  pictures.  She  longed  to  live  with 
imr  sonowa  md  her  dreads,  in  a  humble  little  home  with 
a.  gmiden  and  with  a  Scotch  lassie  as  her  servant  whom 
she  conld  feel  to  be  a  fellow-creature,  not  like  these 
grand  servants  vriu>  treated  her  with  stiff  respect  as  if 
she  were  a  grand  lady.  She  loved  Lady  Clai^tton  as 
hsr  best  friend,  but  this  friend  belonged  to  a  sphere  in 
whidi  Annie  must  always  feel  a  stranger,  now  that  die 
hnd  Mparated  herself  from  her  own  class  of  decrat  folk. 
1  to  hide  herself  where  no  one  could  find  her. 
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"  I  ^ould  always  find  yoo,  my  dear  diild,"  Sir  Hury- 
said  gravely.  "  Yoa  nagkt  want  someone  yon  could 
rely  on  to  help  yoa  if  need  be,  and  yon  must  ahrays  let 
me  be  that  someone." 

His  maimer  was  fatherly  and  pFotecting~-«cnqNi- 
lously  respectful,  bat  with  just  that  touch  of  teodenieas- 
that  made  him  feel  nearer  to  her  tlian  anyone  else — 
evea  than  to  her  benefactress.  Hiat  evening  moie 
than  ever  he  encooraged  her  confidence — more  than 
ever  did  he  fed  moved  by  the  toodung  pathos  of  ha- 
condition  as  she  poured  out  her  feelings  in  fhildlilfe 
straightforwardness — in  words  uttered  by  sad,  bat  sudk 
lovely  lip6.  Deer-tike  eyes,  dear  and  liquid,  gazed  into 
his  own  with  simple  earnestness.  The  semi-darlcDess  of 
the  room  seemed  to  give  her  courage  to  tell  him  eveiy- 
thing  she  fdt,  feared,  wanted.  Truly,  beauty  afiected 
Sir  Harry  greatly.  He  was  being  ^islaved  by  it,  bvt 
as  yet  he  was  not  consdous  of  the  fetters. 

"  Your  froUgi,  Laura,  will  not  go  with  you  to  Soot- 
land,  she  says,  and  as  she  has  some  money,  poor  diild, 
she  wants  to  live  in  a  cottage  vrtiere  no  one  can  find  her 
and  have  a  Scotch  maid  servant." 

Lady  Clangatton  had  returned  from  h&c  dinner 
party,  her  husband  had  gone  on  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Annie  had  sUpped  off  to  bed  at  the  sound  of  the  carriage 
vdien  it  stappcA  at  the  door,  so  Sir  Harry  and  Laam. 
were  alone. 

"  Where  could  we  find  one  ?  "  he  continued.  "  It 
should  be  near  London,  for  if  they  caught  Rangwdl  ihe- 
might  at  any  moment  be  wanted.  She  would  catainljr 
want  one  of  as  near  her." 

"  Let  me  think.  Ctti  I  Harry,  the  Uouatjoys  have 
Mulberry  Cottage  onpty.    She  was  asking  me  <aify 
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yesterday  if  I  knew  anyone  nice  who  wonld  take  it. 
It  is  just  behind  their  home  farm,  off  the  main  road  to 
Twickenham.  Just  the  [dace  to  hide  in  I  Let  ns  drive 
oot  to^nonow  and  see  if  it  is  still  to  be  had :  and  then, 
Harry,  there's  Jean,  the  old  nurse  who  was  with  the 
mother  wbta  she  died.  She  left  the  Gordons  to  look 
after  her  father,  vrtio  was  getting  blind,  but  he  died  last 
year.  Jast  the  very  person,  devoted  to  all  the  Gordons, 
and  respectability  itself  I  " 

Lama  was  already  enthusiastic  abont  these  arrange- 
ments. So  it  came  to  pass  before  the  Clangattons 
moved  to  Scotland  that  Annie  was  established  at 
Holberry  cottage  with  her  old  nurse  Jean  and  a  giri 
as  ber  servants.  The  cottage  was  let  furnished  and  Lady 
Gangatton  added  a  piano  and  some  pleasant  fumiture 
that  gave  it  a  civilised  appearance.  There  was  a  little 
flower  garden  on  one  side  of  the  porch  and  on  the  other 
a  lawn  and  a  large  mulberry  tree.  Behind  the  house 
was  a  kitchen  garden.  Annie  found  oat-door  occupation 
in  gardening,  but  it  was  Jean's  companionship  which 
more  than  anything  else  made  the  place  feel  like  a  home. 
Jean  knew  everything  and  had  loved  her  child  since 
she  was  a  baby,  and  loved  her  all  the  more  for  her 
mislortmies.  When  Sir  Harry  appeared  on  some  pretext 
or  otlter  and  spent  a  few  hours  with  her,  it  was  a  red 
letttf  day  to  Annie.  The  House  was  not  sitting,  and 
yet  he  found  himself  often  in  London,  and,  when  there, 
often  at  Mulberry  Cottage.  More  than  ever  Frampton 
Meadows  was  flooded  with  Fanny  Lavaine's  acquaint- 
ances  for  whom  Sir  Hairy  felt  a  weaiy  mdifference.  To 
the  one  lonely,  unfortunate,  beautiful  inhabitant  of 
Midbeny  Cottage  he  was  daily  becoming  anjrthing  but 
indifiercMt. 
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Six  months  bad  passed,  the  efiorts  of  the  police  to  find 
Rangwell  had  been  futile— nothing  had  been  heard  of 
him  nnoe  he  decamped. 

Sir  Hany,  reading  his  Timts  one  morning,  saw  in  a 
short  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  a  column  the  following 
— ^to  him — momentous  announcement :  "  Death  of  a 
well-known  artist.  It  has  been  wired  frcnn  Jamada 
that  Arthur  Rangwell,  the  artist  irtio  was  sapposed  to  be 
imphcated  in  the  mysterious  death  of  a  Frenchman  at 
the  Holbom  Restaurant,  has  died  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place  in  Mexico."  %  Hany  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
paper,  looked  in  front  of  him,  seong  nothing — then 
quickly  looked  at  his  watch  and  rai^  the  .bell. 

"  Tell  Norton  to  bring  the  cart  round  to  catch  the 
10.40  train." 

He  was  eager  to  discover  whether  the  announcement 
was  likely  to  be  authmtic.  It  was  an  old  trick  of  mai^ 
a  criminal  to  advertise  the  news  of  his  death,  in  order 
to  evade  further  seardi  by  the  police.  To  London,  to 
Mulberry  Cottage,  he  must  go.  He  ascertained,  widi 
the  help  of  a  man  he  knew,  connected  with  the  Times, 
that  the  announcement  of  Rangwell's  death  had  been 
telegraphed  from  Jamaica  by  the  Times  newsagent. 
There  was  no  special  reason  to  beUeve  or  disbelieve  it. 
Sir  Harry  was  promised  that  a  special  eflort  should  be 
made  to  obtain  further  information.  He  then  went  to 
Scotland  Yard  and  interviewed  an  important  personage. 
The  police  had  received  no  information  concerning  the 
death  of  Rangwell.  He  took  a  hansom  and  drove  to 
Mulberry  Cottage — and  as  he  drove  the  eight  miles  he 
recognised  how  eager  was  his  desire  that  the  news  might 
be  true.  Till  then  he  had  not  adaiowledged  to  himself 
the  nature  of  his  feeling  for  Annie  or  how  happy  he 
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would  be  if  lie  could  mduce  her  to  many  him.  His 
tnnpng  was  now  intensified  by  grave  donbts  v^iether  or 
aotsbewouldaccept  him.  Sie  was  yonng,  he  was  middle 
aged.  His  position  and  weahh  would,  he  knew  rightly, 
i^nd  in  his  way  rather  than  serve  as  an  induconent. 
She  had  never  indicated  by  the  sli^test  sign  that  her 
twii^e^  were  other  than  those  of  gratitude  towards  him 
and  the  oonfidenoe  she  might  show  towards  a  father  or  a 
toothei.  She  had  never  shovm  shyness  or  a  wish  to 
<W^gnw*t  any  tenderer  sentiment.  With  oitire  frankness 
had  she  confided  in  him  and  e:q»«3acd  her  gratitude  for 
his  kindness.  He  did  not  want  her  gratitude,  he  longed 
fen-  her  love.  All  these  feelings  were  brou^t  to  the 
wrfe^"*  by  the  thought  that  she  mi^t  possibly  now  be  a 
widow .  The  idea  of  seeing  her  excited  him  in  a  strange 
and  novel  way. 

"  How  early  yon  are  to-day,"  she  exclaimed  putting 
down  her  sewing  and  rising  from  a  low  rocking  chair. 
Annie's  beauty  never  required  aid  from  dress — nor  had 
all  her  trouble  diminished  it.  The  {rinafote  afffon  she 
wore  became  her  as  well  as  the  smartest  garments  would 
have  done.  Eveiythtng  she  wore  seemed  the  m«st 
becoming  to  her.  Sir  Hany  did  not  speak ;  he  looked 
at  her  thinking  how  beautiful  she  was,  but  touched  her 
hand  but  li^tly  as  she  held  it  oat  to  him.  He  took  the 
Timus  from  hia  overcoat  pocket  and  pointed  with  bis 
iaga  to  the  paragrai^i.  She  read  it  and  looked  into 
bis  fact,  scared  and  bewildered. 

"  I  do  Dot  feel  certain  that  it  is  true.  We  must  try 
to  hear  more,"  he  said. 

"  Why  afaould  it  not  be  tme  7  it  is  in  the  paper." 

"  That  it  BO  reason.  The  Times  people  have  [»x>nused 
DM  to  do  wbat  tbey  can  to  leom  more." 
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Annie  was  ^ent.  It  would  be  a  relief  if  it  were  true, 
but  she  must  be  a  horrid  woman  to  wish  her  husband 
dead  I  The  fact  remained,  however,  that  if  he  were,  all 
terrois  would  be  r^noved  of  the  open  shame  that  might 
any  day  be  her  portion.  Any  future  re-union  with  him 
would  mean  but  that  the  old  misery  would  recur.  After 
Sir  Harry  left  her — and  he  did  not  stay  long — she 
xecognised  that  his  manner  had  been  difierent  from  what 
it  had  usually  been.  He  would  imagine  doubtless  that 
the  news  would  grieve  her,  and  with  his  usual  kindness 
and  consideration,  he  req)ected  her  sorrow  and  would  not 
intrude  on  it.    Still  the  change  depressed  her. 

From  Mulberry  Cotta^  Sir  Harry  went  to  Hill  Street. 

"  My  dear  Hany,  what  good  news  1 "  exclaimed 
Laura.  "  Now  it  can  never  come  to  a  trial ;  the  past 
can  be  buried  and  that  beautiful  child  will  be  herself 
again.  I  will  drive  out  to  Mulberry  G>ttage  this 
irftemoon." 

"  But,  my  dear  Laura,  it  may  not  be  true. "  Sir  Harry 
longed  desperately  that  it  mi^t  be  true,  therefore  took 
every  opportunity  to  sn^:est  that  it  mi^t  not  be.  "  The 
scoundrel  may  have  put  it  about  that  be  is  dead,  the 
better  to  evade  the  police." 

"  Oh  I  but  I  do  hope  it's  true.  Anj*ow,  I  will  drive 
out  to  see  the  dear  child." 

Undoubtedly,  Lady  Clangatton  keenly  enjoyed  a  drama 
in  real  life.  Sir  Hany  remained  in  London  a  few  days. 
He  was  feverishly  anjdous  to  obtain  conclusive  evidence, 
and  arranged  with  Scotland  Yard  to  be  responsible  for 
any  expense  vAacti  further  investigation  might  entail. 
He  went  to  Mulberry  Cottage  once  again,  stayed  but  a 
short  time,  and  left  Annie  feeling  that  the  intocourse 
between  them  had,  for  some  unknown  reason,  become 
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strained.  9ie  could  never  feel  happy  if  Sir  Harry 
ceased  to  be  the  close  sympathising  friend  he  had 
hitherto  been.  What  had  caused  the  change  ?  Per- 
haps, he  had  only  shown  her  that  sympathy  because  at 
any  momoit  a  crisis  might  arise  in  her  aftalis,  and  she 
might  be  exposed  to  terrible  things  in  public. 

Sir  Harry  was  bred  inm  a  race  whose  actions  had  for 
geoeratitMis  been  inflnoiced  by  personal  independent 
pntenacts  rather  than  by  the  opinion  of  others.  He 
had  a  confidence  in  his  own  discernment  in  the  judgment 
ot  character.  Doubtless  Annie's  beauty  was  a  powerful 
magnet,  but  that  alone  would  not  have  enslaved  him. 
Had  she  had  an  unrefined,  common  nature.  Sir  Harry 
could  not  have  lost  his  heart  to  her.  He  had  never 
dreamt  he  could  love  another  woman  after  he  lost  his 
Rosalind,  but  now  he  recognised  he  did  love  Annie — 
loved  her  so  that  his  future  happiness  depended  on 
his  manying  her.  The  difference  in  position  between 
bis  first  and  his  sectnd  love  made  it  the  more  possible 
that  snch  a  pascion  should  possess  him.  Rosalind,  the 
lovely  young  dHnUatOa,  moving  in  the  society  which  was 
his  natural  world,  had  exdted  in  the  young  man  of 
twenty^five  an  admiration,  a  devotion,  of  quite  a  different 
character  to  the  feeling  he,  a  middle-aged  man,  who  had 
been  a  widower  for  sixteen  years,  had  for  the  unfortunate 
Annie.  A  scaise  of  chivaby,  OMnpassion,  eager  desire 
to  compensate  her  for  the  rough  usage  the  fates  had 
meted  out  to  her,  deepened  the  admiration  her  beauty 
excited.  He  longed  to  offer  her  the  protection  and 
comfort  which  she  would  enjoy  as  bis  wife. 

For  some  weeks  nothing  more  was  heard  from  the 
sum  in  New  York  whom  he  had  deputed  to  find  out  for 
certain  whether  Rangwell  were  in  reaUty  dead. 
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"  Then  la  no  Batlety  of  Love  in  thee ; 
Enjojr'd,  thoa  still  nt  now ;  peipetnml  iprlng 
U  in  thy  uiBS ;  Ifaa  ripwi'd  Fnlt  but  Uk. 
Axd  bloBtoiiM  ma  to  fill  its  empty  piMce. 
And  I  grow  ridi  in  giving." — Dkydxii. 

It  was  a  bright  October  morning  and  Sir  Hury  left  the 
lH<e&kfa5t  table  to  sedude  himself  in  his  study.  Tliere 
he  found  the  usual  heap  of  letters  awaiting  him.  Ht 
turned  them  over  quickly  till  he  saw  the  stamp  and 
post-^nark  he  had  for  days  been  anxiously  awaitbig. 
Tearing  open  the  envelope  he  read  : — 
Sir, 

I  have  now  found  evidence  n4iich  confinns  the 
report  that  Arthur  RangweU  died  last  March.  Hewas 
'bevelling  in  Mexico  with  an  American  artist  naoied 
Lassing  and  another  who  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
Tom  VV^thers  ooocemed  with  RangweU  in  the  robbery 
and  death  of  the  Frenchman  Laurent.  These  tiuee 
men  were  last  seen  at  a  small  station  twenty  miles 
inland  from  Acapuico  (»t  a  lower  slope  of  the  moimtains. 
A  trustworthy  person  in  Acapuko  \riio  gave  me  thfa 
information  was  told  by  Lasting  of  Rangwell's  death 
a  few  days  after  it  occutred.  Lassing  was-  then  in 
Acapuloo,  but  was  returning  to  the  mountains  to 
&ii^  a  jncture.  I  learnt  that  Lassing  had  paid  for 
what  Rangwdl  owed  in  fhe  station  and  for  his  fnnenl, 
and  had  taken  possession  of  a  vahiable  watch  and 
the  pctnres  RangweU  had  latety  painted  m  the 
mountains,  in  order  to  return  them  to  his  widow. 

314 
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My  infotnumt  said  he  had  not  seen  Taaaing  again  bat 
bdieved  be  was  on  his  way  to  England,  bat  bad  beat 
detained  somewhere  by  iUness.  There  can  be  now 
no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  infonnation  that 
was  catded  to  the  Times,  namely  that  Rangwell  was 
dead,  and  that  Tom  WithoB  was  last  seen  in  Hezioo. 
As,  Sii,  you  were  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  send  in 
my  atxount  with  any  infonnation  I  mi^t  be  able  to 
obtain,  I  encloee  it. 
I  am,  sir, 

Yonis  respectfolly, 

Sauuel  Jonas. 
The  waim  autmnn  son  hi^tened  the  colour  of  the 
ifi^^ha^lntaa  daJMflB  in  Annie's  garden ;  golden  leaves 
were  falling  gently  from  the  mnlbeny  tree.  Three  hours 
after  Sir  Harry  had  read  this  letter  he  was  walking  with 
an  alert  step  up  the  paved  pathway.  Annie  welcomed, 
him  quietly  and  raised  her  eyes  fmtively  as  she  held  ont 
her  hand.  She  was  startled  by  semg  an  eager  expression 
in  his  face.  He  l^pt  her  hand,  led  her  to  a  sofa  and 
sat  down  beside  her.  He  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  read  it  to  her. 

"  There — we  can  no  longer  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  news  of  your  hudiand's  death  was  correct," 
he  said,  letting  the  paper  fall  and  seizing  both  her  hands. 
An  outpouring  of  his  feelings  followed. 

"  It  is  much  to  ask  from  you,  my  child.  You  are 
30  and  I  am  middle-aged,  but  do  you  think  you  could 
love  me  and  let  me  take  care  of  you  f  " 

Annie's  heart  beat  fast.  She  well  recognised  now  that 
the  sadness  she  had  felt  these  many  weeks  meant  that 
she  tbongbt  he  had  become  indifferent  to  her. 

"  Of  course  I  bve  you.    You  have  been  everything 
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to  me  throu^  all  my  misery ;  bat  mi — it  must  never  be 
— never — nevar ...  to  bring  shame  on  yon — I  could  not, 
I  would  not." 

Needless  to  say,  the  warm,  tender-4iearted  Annie  was 
soon  relieved  of  her  scruples.  As  she  lay  m  bis  aims  she 
consented  to  many  him  on  the  one  condition  that  nether 
ber  people  nor  bis  should  be  told  of  the  marriage.  The 
sapines^n  under  which  her  nature  had  lived  while 
with  her  father ;  the  strain  and  terrois  she  had  exper- 
ienced while  living  with  Rangwell,  had  aSected  her 
nerves  in  a  manner  which  made  her  unreasonably  dread 
any  critidsm,  any  rebulK.  No  argument  Sir  Harry 
could  use  was  able  to  shake  her  insistence  on  secrecy. 
Her  father  must  not  be  told,  and  sbit  could  not  go  to  the 
big  house  and  meet  Sir  Harry's  dai^ters  and  Mis. 
Henry  Lavaine.  Sir  Hany  agreed  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  would  be  loth  to  expose  bis  beautiful  wild  moun- 
tain flower  to  Fanny's  condemnatioD,  for  condemn  her 
Fanny  would  without  a  doubt. 

"  But,  darling,  you  must  tell  Laura  Oangatton  ?  " 

"  Oh  r  but  Sir  Harry " 

"  Sir  Hany  ?  " 

BAa  flung  her  arms  romid  his  neck  and  hid  her  face 
against  his  cheek.  %e  quaffed  her  happiness  to  the 
full.  Her  cup  was  overflowing  with  joy.  He  persuaded 
her  to  make  a  confident  of  Laura  Oangatton. 

"  Sba  will  enjoy  the  whole  thing  so  much.  You  conld 
not  give  her  a  greater  treat — and  she  deserves  a  treat, 
Annie.    She  has  been  the  best  of  friends  to  us  both." 

Laura  Clangatton  fully  rose  to  the  occa^on.  She 
had  created  tbe  nnnance,  and  thorou^y  enjoyed  it. 
Her  husband,  however,  demuired.  After  listenii^  to 
ber  effusions  Lord  Clangatton  said  dryly : 
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"  I  don't  like  it,  Lama.  It  should  not  be  kept  a 
secret.  It  is  putting  them  both  into  a  very  false 
position." 

"  Bnt,  dear,  Annie  does  not  think  about  position." 

"  Then  we  ou^t  to  think  for  her." 

"  But,  poor  child,  her  father  lightens  her  out  of  her 
wits,  and  to  face  Mrs.  Henry  as  her  ste^other-in-law 
would  spoil  the  whole  thing  for  her.  Fanny  Lavaine 
would  be  odious.  She  always  is  odious,  poor  woman. 
I  sufqx)se  she  can't  help  it,  bat  she  always  is." 

Lord  QangattoD  attacked  Sir  Hany  on  the  subject. 

"  I  don't  like  it,  Harry,  Things  done  in  the  dark 
seldom  come  right.  You  never  know  what  complica- 
tions may  arise.  I  shall  go,  of  course,  but  I  wish  you 
could  persuade  her  to  let  the  thing  be  done  decently 
and  in  order." 

This  conscientious  objector,  however,  was  a  politician. 
There  was  an  autumn  session  and  his  mind  was  filled 
with  many  public  matters,  so  the  romance  was  carried 
out  as  Annie  wished  it  to  be — ^unknown  to  any  but  the 
prindpats  and  the  Clangattons.  The  marriage  took 
idace  by  spedal  licence  at  a  place  of  Lord  Clangatton's 
in  Norfolk.  For  a  time  at  least  Annie  was  to  be  known 
as  II19,  Home,  the  maiden  name  of  her  mother,  and  to 
lemain  for  the  present  in  Hulbeny  Cottage  with  her 
old  nurse  Jean,  to  whom  eveiything  was  confided.  Sir 
Hany  at  intervals  r^iewed  the  attack  and  be^ed  Annie 
to  allow  their  marriage  to  be  announced,  but  was  always 
met  with  the  same  answer.  "  Not  yet,  dearest,  not  yet. 
I  am  so  happy.    Periiaps  afterwards." 

In  doe  time  the  "  afterwards  "  came  and  a  beautiful 
boy  was  bora,  but  still  she  wished  the  dreaded  moment 
to  be  postponed.    Six  months  passed,  and  Sir  Harry 
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urged  seriously  that  the  position  was  an  impossible  one 
and  must  not  go  on  much  longer.  He  was  seldom  at 
Frampton  Meadows.  He  felt  more  and  more  uncom- 
fortable as  to  the  possible  surmises  that  might  be  made 
to  account  for  bis  absence. 

One  morning  in  March  a  letter  with  a  strange  stamp 
and  postmark  reached  Annie.  A  strange  feeling  seized 
her.  Was  it  from  the  American  who  had  been  wiA 
Rangwell  when  he  died  and  had  taken  chaise  of  his 
watdi  and  pictures  ?  It  contained  two  pieces  of  paper. 
On  one  she  read  :  "  You  think  you  are  married  to  Sir 
Harry  Lavaine,  but  3rou  are  not.  You  committed 
bigamy.  Arthur  Rangwell  is  alive.  The  reports  of 
his  death  were  concocted  by  himself,  and  confinned  by 
an  American  scoundrel  who  stole  his  watch  and  pictures 
wiien  he  was  ill.  This  fellow  put  it  about  that  Rangwell 
had  given  them  to  him  to  take  to  his  widow.  He  said 
he  had  paid  the  funeral  expenses.  You  have  never 
got  the  things,  nor  ever  will.  Before  Rangwell  was  ill 
he  pretended  to  be  dead  to  avoid  the  police,  but  he  is 
ahve  in  South  America.  Here  is  his  letter,  which  proves 
that  his  death  was  all  a  pretence." 

Annie  seized  the  other  paper.  Yes,  it  was  in  Rang- 
well's  handwriting : 

"  Your  idea  may  be  a  good  one,  and  if  it  serves  your 
purpose  you  may  say  I  am  dead.  It  doesn't  matter  to 
me,  and  may  put  the  police  ofi  the  scent.  Ueet  me  at 
the  end  of  the  quay  at  10  p.m," 

Over  and  over  again  Annie  read  the  writing  on  both 
papers.  They  ceased  at  last  to  convey  any  meaning  to 
her.  ^e  uttered  a  cry  and  fell  face  downwards  on  the 
sofa.  Jean  heard  the  cry  and  ran  down  ihe  stairs. 
Annie,  white  as  a  sheet,  held  out  two  papers  without 
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toTDing  her  head.  Jean  was  slow  at  reading.  When 
she  had  got  at  the  meaning  she  said  compassionately : 

"  May  be,  my  baimie,  these  are  all  lies.  Those  that 
daren't  put  their  name  to  a  letter  are  most  times  ap  to 
some  mischief." 

"  But,  Jean,  it  is  his  handwriting,  and  I  have  never 
got  the  watch  or  the  pictures,  and  it's  dose  on  a  year 
since  they  said  he  died.  Oh,  God  1  this  is  the  worst  of 
all  I  To  bring  shame  on  my  boy  and  on  everyone  v4io 
belongs  to  me  I  How  to  let  Sir  Harry  know  ?  I  must 
see  him  or  I  shall  go  mad." 

Annie  was  passionately  grii^>ing  the  cushion  on  the 
aofo,  and  her  eyes  were  wildly  looking  round  the  room. 

"  Telegiai*,  dear  child." 

"  No  ;  be  is  at  Frampton  Meadows.  I  can't ;  the 
Post  Office  would  see  it." 

"  Tben  is  her  ladyship  in  Hill  Street  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Jean,  do.  Ask  her  to  let  Sir  Harry  know 
he  must  come— come  at  onoe." 

The  houn  passed— bow  Annie  did  not  know.  A  load 
of  misery  wei^ied  down  all  conscious  thought  or  feeling. 

"  The  boy  must  be  ill ;  it  must  be  that,"  Lady  Clan- 
gatton  said  after  reading  Jean's  telegram. 

Ste  arrived  at  Mulberry  Cottage  before  Sir  Harry. 
Annie  flung  herself  into  her  aims. 

"  I  am  meant  only  to  bring  misery  and  shame  on  all 
who  care  for  me — and  my  poor  boy-~that  he  should 
fJiare  the  shame  I    Read  these." 

Laura  Clangatton  took  the  two  letters  ftvm  Annie 
and  read  them.  She  was  silent.  This  tragic  situation 
fairly  scared  her.  In  her  life  of  prosperity  and  ease 
die  had  never  been  brou^t  into  contact  with  a  person 
who  conld  have  written  such  a  brutal  letter.    She  felt 
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that  Sir  Harry  and  Annie  belonged  to  her,  and  that, 
besides  the  terribly  sad  position  in  which  this  news  placed 
them,  the  language  in  which  it  was  written  was  indecently 
coarse,  different  from  any  imaginable  language  that 
ought  to  be  used  to  one  with  ^lom  she  was  intimate. 
Her  heart  ached  for  poor  Annie,  but  she  felt  helpless 
to  comfort  her.  She  could  only  repeat  Jean's  words : 
"  It  may  not  be  true." 

"  Ah,  but  that  man  has  never  brought  me  his  watch." 

As  Sir  Harry  arrived  Laura  left.  She  would  have 
done  anything  in  her  power  to  help  her  friends,  but 
she  could  not  cope  with  the  situation  ;  she  did  not  feel 
at  home  in  an  atmosfdiere  of  real  misery  to  think  of  any 
means  of  helping  them  under  sudi  tragic  conditions. 

"  My  child,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  Sir  Harry  exclaimed 
as  he  saw  Aimie's  white  tice  and  wild,  restless  eyes. 
She  bad  become  more  and  more  feverishly  exdted  as 
the  hours  passed.  She  did  not  speak,  but  held  out  the 
two  letters  for  him  to  read,  and  eagerly  watched  tus 
face.  As  she  saw  an  expression  of  stupefied  horror 
pass  over  it,  she  uttered  a  cry  and  would  have  fallen 
had  he  not  cauj^t  her.  When  she  recovered  consdoos- 
ness  she  only  murmured  over  and  over  again :  "  I 
ought  to  have  w^ted  till  he  brou^t  me  the  watch." 

At  last  Sir  Harry  exclaimed  :  "  You  must  not,  darling 
— you  must  not  blame  yourself.  I  cannot  bear  it.  X 
alone  am  to  blame.  I  ought  to  have  waited,  but,  of 
course,  all  this  may  be  a  made-up  story.  I  must  find 
a  means  of  knowing  the  truth  positively.  Till  then, 
dariing,  for  my  sake,  do  try  not  to  beUeve  it." 

"  It  IS  his  handwriting,  and  the  man  has  never  brought 
or  sent  me  the  watdi,"  she  reiterated.    Throu^  all  her 
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agoDy  Annie  saw  dearly  those  two  points  vtdch  she  felt 
shut  out  any  hope. 

Sir  Hairy  was  himself  so  tumerved,  so  impatiently 
anxious  to  start  another  inquiry  that  he  felt  he  could 
not  help  her  in  her  misery  till  he  had  taken  some  action. 

"  Jean  will  take  care  of  yon  till  I  come  back,  darling, 
I  most  go  at  once  and  see  what  can  be  done.  If  needs 
be,  I  must  go  out  myself  to  discover  the  truth." 

Ak)ne,  driving  back  to  London,  ^  Harry  saw  matters 
io  a  new  light,  a  light  not  conducive  to  his  comfort. 
Had  not  the  wish  been  father  to  the  thou|^t  ?  The 
man  he  employed  was  doubtless  anxious  to  gain  his  £100 
by  finding  out  conclusive  evidence.  He  may  have 
believed  it,  but  in  what,  after  all,  did  it  consist  ?  Hia 
informant  had  received  it  from  this  American  artist, 
Lassing.  If  Lassing  was  a  thief  and  a  rascal  his  state- 
ments were  consequently  lies ;  be  had  never  written 
nor  appeared.  If,  as  was  reported,  he  fell  ill,  had  he 
been  honestly  anxious  to  carry  out  his  said  prranise  to 
Rangwell,  he  would  have  written  or  got  someone  to 
write,  and  have  sent  the  watch  and  pictures.  The 
dying  man  would  not  have  entrusted  him  with  the 
errand  without  giving  him  Annie's  address  at  the  Bfanse^ 
where  Rangwell  wished  her  to  return  when  he  left  her. 
If  Rangwell  were  still  alive  Tom  Withers,  the  out-and- 
out  scoundrel,  was  doubtless  still  collaborating  with  him 
in  whatever  devilry  they  were  up  to  in  Mexico.  Others 
owed  Sir  Harry  a  grudge  and  was  doubtless  the  writer 
of  this  brutal  letter  to  Annie.  There  was  still  the  chance 
that  he  had  written  a  lie  in  order  to  pay  Sir  Harry  out 
for  his  conduct  towards  him  concerning  an  affair  which 
Sir  Harry  as  a  magistrate  had  had  to  judge.  Still  there 
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remained  the  diBtarlriiig  fact  that  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  Lassing. 

Sir  Hany  did  not  employ  the  same  agent  who  had 
received  £100  for  oon&ming  the  news  of  Rangwell's 
death,  bat  with  the  aid  of  Scotland  Yard  he  instituted 
an  faiqniry  of  a  more  elaborate  nature,  one  wtddi.  he 
hoped,  would  oonclnsively  establish  the  truth  one  way 
or  the  other.  If  it  did  not.  Sir  Hany  determined  to  go 
himself  to  Mexico,  whatever  suspicions  sudi  an  action 
mif^aronse. 

Annie  more  than  ever  Bhnnned  the  idea  of  her  misery 
being  made  known.  Sir  Hairy  implored  Annie  to 
"  hope  and  be  patient,"  and  die  did  her  best,  but  she 
conld  not  honestly  entertain  the  idea  that  there  were 
grounds  for  hope.  In  fact,  hopefulness  in  her  nature 
WB9  well-ni^  quenched  by  her  life  of  strain  and  angiiish 
with  Rangwell.  Verily  the  iron  had  entered  into  her 
soul.  Day  and  night  she  re[»oached  heiself  for  not 
having  insisted  on  waiting  till  she  had  received  the 
watch  and  pictures.  If  A&  were  not  Sir  Harry's  wife 
hers  was  a  position  of  hopdess  shame,  a  shame  vdiidi 
extended  to  lier  adored  child.  Six  weeks  at  least  most 
pass  before  the  result  of  the  inquiries  could  be  known. 
The  letter  containing  these  results  was  due  on  the  day 
of  Evelina  Feathostone's  wedding. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

**  To  MM  s&d  siffhts  moves  mora  thntt  hoftr  ^*Mif«  told  , 
For  then  tbe  0316  inteipnts  to  tbe  ear 
The  heavy  motioi)  that  it  doth  behold, 
When  even'  part  a  part  of  i*De  dotb  bear. 
'T^  but  a  part  of  eonow  that  we  hear." — SHAXBsraAKK. 

Oh  the  day  following  tbe  Featherstone  wedding  Sir 

Harry  received  the  following  letter : — 

"  Sir, — I  r^ret  to  say  that  I  cannot  find  any  quite 
positive  proof  as  to  whether  Arthur  Rangwell  is  dead 
or  aJive.  A  few  days  after  the  date  on  idiicb  he  was 
reported  to  have  died,  disturbances  occuired  near  tbe 
station  where  his  death  was  supposed  to  have  taJoen 
place.  I  viated  this  station  and  found  it  deserted, 
most  of  tbe  huts  demolished,  the  rest  emptied  of 
fumitore.  There  was  no  trace  of  a  grave,  and  I 
could  obtain  no  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  peofde  who  bad  kept  the  iim  there.  Owing  to  the 
power  «4iich  tbe  bands  of  marauders  possess,  and  the 
powerlessness  of  the  government  to  check  dkdr 
attacks  on  decent  inhabitants,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  any  information  from  the  fanners  in  the 
country,  ^o,  thou^  they  might  like  to  further  the 
efforts  of  the  police,  fear  to  arouse  the  animosity  of 
these  outlaws.  At  Acapulco  I  made  minute  inquiiies 
as  to  where  Lassing  bad  gone  on  leaving  tbe  place, 
but  I  could  get  no  conclusive  inlormation  coDoeming 
him.  Tbe  g^ieral  impressi<ni  was  that  the  two  mea 
of  ^om  the  poUce  were  in  search  were  last  heard  of 
at  Zacaticas.  I  went  there  and  heard  that  mon 
334 
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than  a  year  ago  the  police  thou^t  they  were  on  their 
track  at  last,  but  the  men  had  escaped  and  it  was 
generally  believ<ed  that  they  had  joined  a  band  of  the 
outlaws,  and  with  them  gone  into  the  mountains. 
Hie  story  I  heard  in  Zacaticas  was  that  Rangwdl 
had  had  the  report  of  his  death  circnlated  in  order 
to  elude  the  police  and  that  this  report  had  been  con- 
firmed by  an  American  called  Lassing  because,  while 
Rangwell  was  ill,  he  bad  stolen  from  him  a  valuable 
watch  and  pictures,  and  had  made  ofi  with  them. 
These  reports,  of  course,  are  no  positive  proofs  that 
Rangwell  is  alive,  but  I  gathered  from  all  I  heard 
that  in  all  probability  he  is.  The  fact  that  you  have 
not,  as  I  presume,  heard  anything  of  the  man  Lassing 
confirms  the  stoiy  that  he  stole  the  watch  and  [«c- 
tures,  and  that  they  were  not  given  to  him  by  Rang- 
well to  return  to  his  wife.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  bands  of  marauders  in  the  mountains  as  no  one 
but  themselves  and  a  few  fanners  who  are  overawed 
by  them,  know  the  country  well  enough  to  follow 
their  track  successfully. 

"  As  I  feel  I  have  taken  every  possible  means  of 
obtaniing  the  information  you  require,  sir,  it  appears 
useless  for  me  to  put  you  to  any  further  expense  by 
my  remaining  here.  I  regret  that  I  tannot  give  yon 
tlut  information  more  conclusively,  but  all  I  have 
beard  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  man  is  alive. 
"  I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  HuAS  Manstead." 
Depressii^  as  it  was,  poor  Aimie  most  see  the  letter. 

After  readily  it  she  did  not  spealc,  but  looked  strai^t 

in  front  of  her,  seeing  nothing. 
"  I  know,  darling,  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  go  on  hoping, 
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but  I  shall  go  to  Mexico  myself  and  you  must  not 
despair." 

Annie  slowly  shook  her  head.  Her  future  looked 
black  with  shame  and  misery. 

"  Good-l^,  Harry.  I  must  work ;  I  must  find 
something  to  do  to  keep  our  boy."  Her  voice  sounded 
hard  and  unlike  itself. 

"  That,  my  child,  I  cannot,  wUi  not  have.  The  boy 
is  mine  as  vrell  as  yours.  Of  course  I  shall  provide  for 
you  both." 

"  No,  no,  no."  She  cried  vehemently.  "  I  will  not 
take  one  penny  from  you  if  you  are  not  my  husband. 
You  know  I  love  you  just  the  same— more  than  ever,  if 
that  were  possible,  but  yon  must  not  heap  more  shame 
on  my  head.  I  could  not  bear  it.  Good-bye,  Harry. 
God  bless  you."  ^e  spoke  the  words  solemnly,  then 
suddenly,  as  she  faced  the  fact  that  she  was  seeing  him 
for  what  she  meant  to  be  the  last  time,  she  flung  herself 
into  his  arms :  "  My  love,  my  love  I  " 

Neither  Sir  Hany's  intention  to  go  to  Mexico  nor 
Annie's  to  find  work  could  be  carried  out.  The  a^ny 
of  the  strain  had  readied  breaking  point.  Jean  was 
alanned  at  Annie's  state  the  evening  after  Sir  Harry 
left  her.  Her  eyes  stared  in  a  wild,  meaningless  way ; 
she  did  not  appear  to  hear  what  Jean  said  to  her ;  ^e 
took  no  notice  of  the  boy.  Jean  sent  for  the  doctor.  She 
was  very  ill,  he  sakl,  but  was  puzzled  to  know  exactly 
what  her  symptoms  indicated,  and  said  he  would  call 
early  in  the  morning.  Jean  wrote  to  Lady  Clangatton, 
b^ging  her  to  tell  Sir  Harry  of  her  mistress'  illness. 

The  neighbourhood  bad  watdied  the  inmates  of  Mul- 
berry Cottage  with  cariosity.    Ill-natured  peofde  said 
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there  was  something  very  queer,  not  to  say  wrong,  going 
OQ.  Kindly  disposed  folk  said  the  beautiful  woman  who 
lived  there  had  nice  friends — as  Lady  Clangatton's 
carriage  was  frequently  seen  at  the  gate,  and  everyone 
knew  that  she  was  a  good  woman  and  her  husband  a 
distingaished  public  man.  The  doctor,  vrho  had  never 
been  called  in  before,  felt  it  was  not  his  business  to  form 
any  oi»nion  about  the  position  of  his  patient ;  his 
•ttendance,  nevertheless,  on  the  "  beautiful  lady " 
created  the  first  personal  link  between  the  inside  of 
Hulberry  Cottage  and  the  neighbours,  so,  consequently, 
lie  had  to  use  much  ingenuity  in  answering  discreetly 
all  the  questions  that  were  asked  him  concerning  its 
imnate.  Sir  Harry  came  every  day  to  meet  the  doctor, 
who  could  not  give  any  opinion  as  to  whether  his  patient 
would  recover  or  not.  To  Sir  Hany's  questioning  he 
would  reply : 

"  ^e  is  very  ill,  and  that  is,  frankly,  all  I  know  ;  if  I 
said  more  I  should  be  inventing." 

Annie's  condition  did  not  change  for  many  days ; 
she  was  constantly  delirious.  At  times  she  appeared 
terror-stricken.  She  would  scream  and  implore  to  be 
spared.  When  quieter  she  would  fancy  herself  near  her 
old  home.  "  Harry,  isn't  it  a  beautiful  place.  Have 
you  ever  seen  anjrthing  in  the  world  so  beautiful  ?  " 
Tliis  Jean  heard  her  say  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth 
day  after  she  was  taken  iU.  She  had  appeared  to  be 
sleeping  quietly  and  Jean  was  sitting  by  her  bedside, 
nursing  the  baby.  Annie  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
at  the  child  who  was  crowing  as  he  pulled  at  Jean's 
watch-chain.  Annie  stretched  out  her  hand  and  cau^t 
the  child's  other  hand  in  hers,  a  faint  smile  passing  over 
her  face.    Jean  stood  up  and  held  the  baby  towards 
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her.  Annie  put  her  arsis  round  her  boy,  but  was  too 
weak  to  bold  him. 

"  Where  have  I  been,  Jean  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  you've  been  a  long  journey,  me  sweet  baimie. 
You've  been  in  the  glen,  so  beautiful  in  the  burst  of  the 
morning ;  you  know  when  the  dew  drops  glisten  bii^A 
on  the  cobwebs  as  the  sun  breaks  in  smiles  all  over  the 
moontain  side.  You've  been  a  long  way  into  our 
beautiful  land,  and  here's  your  bonnie  boy  so  glad  to  get 
yon  back  again.  See,  he's  crowing  you  a  welcome  home 
after  the  long  journey." 

Slowly,  as  ^e  returned  to  full  consdonsness,  Annie 
awoke  fully  to  the  misery  of  her  position.  As  she  re- 
covered her  strength  a  hopeless  shame  loomed  ever 
darker  and  more  'rdentlessly  cruel  before  her.  Half 
asleep,  she  would  have  visions,  but  they  were  not  of  her 
life  with  Rangwell  or  with  Sir  Harry,  She  saw  the 
passage  at  the  Manse,  the  one  table  and  chair  there,  and 
the  hooks  on  which  she  and  her  sister  hung  up  their 
rou^  cloaks  after  a  walk.  She  saw  their  bedroom — the 
two  beds  and  their  mother's  portrait  hanging  between — 
her  father's  study,  a  dull  little  room  full  of  books  where 
morning  and  evening  prayers  wait  on.  She  saw  all  this 
as  if  she  were  looking  back  from  another  world  into  a 
previous  existence. 

While  the  nurse  rested  Jean  would  sit  hidden  in  the 
room.  Annie  seemed  to  sleep  better  when  she  thdu^t 
she  was  alone.  One  evening,  when  half  asleep,  ^e 
muttered: 

"  I  am  an  outcast ;  I  belong  to  no  oae.  My  child  has 
no  one  of  his  own  but  me — he  has  to  share  my  shame." 

"  Sir  Harry,  may  I  speak  I0  yon,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  b  the  matter  ?    Is  your  mistress  wotse?" 
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As  Sir  Hany  arrived  tbe  next  day  Jean  followed  him 
into  tbe  sitting-room  and  shut  the  door. 

"  No,  no,  she  ain't  no  worse  in  her  body — that  gets 
stronger  eveiy  day — bat  there,  the  stronger  she  gels  the 
more  lonely  she  feels,  and  she  sees  dearer  that  things 
in  this  world  can't  ever  be  bright  for  her  and  the  boy. 
Wbm  she  thou^t  she  was  alone  yester  evening  she  said 
sbe  was  an  outcast,  she  and  her  boy  belonged  to  no  one. 
Now,  Sir  Harry,  she  won't  see  you.  She's  got  some- 
thing of  the  pride  of  her  father  and  something  of  his 
religion ;  but  is  there  any  lady  belonging  to  you  who 
would  befriend  her,  be  tender  and  gentle  with  her, 
idiom  she  felt  to  be  of  your  own  ?  It  would  make  a 
-worid  of  difference  to  her.  Is  there  nobody  ?  "  Jean 
looked  wistfuUy  up  at  Sir  Harry.  He  looked  down 
into  the  wizened  old  face  without  speaking. 

"  I  know  there's  Lady  Clangatton,"  Jean  went  on, 
"  and  she's  just  an  angel  to  my  poor  baimie,  but  it's 
someone  of  your  own  that  would  help  her  best." 

Sir  Harry  was  silent.  "  Ah  I  Jean,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  You  see  further  into  things  than  most  of  us — you  are 
right.  It  might  make  her  feel  as  one  of  us — and  take 
o5  the  dread  of  what  she  i^cies  people  would  think  and 
say  of  her." 

"  Indeed,  let  people  think  and  say  what  they  like," 
Jean  exclaimed  indignantly.  "  Why,  my  child  is  more 
of  an  hc»iest  woman  and  a  lady  than  nine-tenths  of  your 
smart  London  folk  who  do  really  wicked  things  and  have 
DO  shame.  There's  Lady  Clangatton,  she's  another — 
»  lady  throngfa  and  through.  The  two  are  of  the  same 
«ort,  thouf^  the  outside  of  their  lives  may  be  different 
— tlieir  natures  underneath  are  just  the  same — they 
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couldn't,  eitfao'  of  them,  do  an  n^y,  dirty  tbing  if  they 
tried." 

"  Laura,  win  you  do  me  a  kindness  ?  "  asked  Sir  Hany 
vben,  later  in  the  day,  he  found  Lady  Qangatton 
alone. 

"  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you.  Harry," 
and  she  held  out  both  her  hands  to  him. 

"  Will  yoQ  ask  Elaine  to  stay  with  you  and  take  her 
to  see  Annie  7  " 

"  DeUgkted — ^but  would  the  Uttle  recluse  come  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  she  would.  She  sees  that  something 
troubles  me,  and  I  know  she  would  like  to  help.  Jean 
said  it  would  do  Annie  good  to  feel  one  of  oar  fomfly 
befriended  her." 

"  Jean  is  a  tramp,  Harry.  She  always  thinks  of  the 
best  thing  to  do— and  how  she  has  nursed  the  dear 
thing,  and  pulled  her  through  I  " 

Sir  Harry  had  thoo^t  Elaine  might  come  to  the 
rescue  from  what  had  occurred  one  morning  at  Frampton 
Meadows,  three  days  previous  to  Jean's  appeal. 

The  Henry  Lavaines  had  left  the  breakfast  table  and 
Elaine  was  about  to  follow.  Frisk  in  her  arms  when, 
while  shutting  the  door,  she  saw  that  her  fother,  who  re- 
mained sitting,  put  his  arms  on  the  table  and  let  his 
face  drop  into  his  hands.  She  had  noticed  a  tronUed 
look  in  his  face  for  many  days  past  wbea  he  happened  to 
be  at  home  ;  his  silence,  and  how  little  he  had  seesned 
to  take  in  what  had  been  said  at  table.  Elaine  put 
Frisk  down  and  ran  back  to  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  father  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  "  Ae 
asked  eagerly. 

He  lifted  his  head  Howly  and  looked  up  at  Qatne  as 
she  stood  over  him  without  speaking.    Never  had  be 
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felt  the  resemblance  more  strikiiig  between  RosaHnd 
and  Elaine  than  at  that  moment.  He  put  hla  ana 
lonnd  her  and  diew  her  to  him. 

"  I  am  not  ill,  but  something  is  the  matter.  I  cannot 
tell  you,  my  child,  what  it  is." 
"  But  do,  do,  please.  Perhaps  I  could  help." 
"  No,  darUng,  nobody  can  help  me ;  we  will  not  talk 
about  it.  Keep  it  to  yourself  that  I  am  unhappy ;  I 
know  you  will,"  he  added,  drawing  her  closer  to  him  and 
kissing  her  cheek. 

Fanny,  whose  intention  it  was  to  manage  and  direct 
everything  and  everybody  in  the  house,  had  not,  how- 
ever, noticed  anything  amiss  with  Sir  Harry.  She  was 
much  occupied  with  arrangements  for  various  groups 
ofweek-endgueststo  beappropriatelyasEorted.  Though 
Fi^ifi*  had  had  but  little  intimate  intercourse  with  her 
father,  there  was  an  instinctive  understanding  between 
them  which  needed  no  explanation  in  words.  It  never 
crossed  Sir  Harry's  mind  that  he  was  placing  bis 
daughter  in  a  strange  position  by  making  her  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  a  woman  who  was  possibly  not  his  wife 
and  yet  was  the  mother  of  his  child.  He  was  indifferent 
as  to  what  the  world  might  say  or  think  of  his  actions, 
the  LAvaines  being  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  his 
Annie  bad  a  nature  that  was  absolutely  pure,  whatever 
mistakes  she  may  have  made— nothing  in  her  could 
tarnish  anyone. 

"  Deasest  Elaike,"  wrote  Lady  Gangatton,  "  will 
you  come  to  stay  with  me  ?  I  want  you  very  much, 
because  your  father  and  I  have  a  friend  we  love  ^10 
has  been  at  the  point  of  death.  She  Uves  near 
Twickenham,  and  we  can  drive  out  to  see  her,  and 
yon  can  sing  to  her  and  help  her  to  be  less  unhappy. 
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She  is  wry  unhappy  and  lonely.  It  would  be  an 
errand  of  mercy,  so  I  know  you  will  oome.  Your 
father  will  be  so  glad  if  you  do.  Always  affectionatdy 
yo\irs,  Laura  Clamgatton. 

"  Then  that  was  the  matter  with  father  I  "  exclaimed 
Elaine. 
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CHAPTER  XXin 

"  Caiatanj  «o|ild  mob  die  and  sttrva  of  ttaelf  if  nobody  took 
it  in  and  gave  it  a  lodging."— LxiaHTOK. 

The  wife  of  the  clergyman  at  Frampton  and  tbe  wife 
of  the  doctor  at  Twickenham  were  twin  sisteis,  by  name 
Anna  Renshaw  and  Maria  Sherstone.  The  standing 
family  joke  was  to  designate  them  as  the  Anna  Marias. 
They  clung  to  each  other  as  twins  are  apt  to  do,  and 
nlien  possible,  would  escape  from  their  respective 
famihes  to  visit  each  other.  They  were  good-humoured, 
chatty  ladies ;  they  loved  a  gossip,  but  did  not  feel 
unkindly  towards  the  people  about  whom  they  gossiped. 
Their  cheeriness  and  capacity  for  performing  the  duties 
that  fell  to  their  bt  created  pleasant  homes  for  their 
husbands  and  children.  It  was  admitted  by  all  who 
knew  them  that  both  ladies  managed  their  houses  and 
gardens  very  ably  and  economically.  Anna  Renshaw's 
asparagus  was  voted  the  best  to  be  found  at  any  table, 
and  Maiia  ^lerstone  bad  induced  two  pear  trees  to  yield 
fruit,  acknowledged  by  everyone  to  be  better  than  any 
yoo  could  buy. 

In  the  month  of  July,  while  Dr.  Sierstone  was  still 
attending  Annie  in  her  illness,  Mrs.  Renshaw  paid  her 
sister  a  visit  between  two  Sundays. 

"  Let  us  take  a  walk  and  I  will  show  you  Mulberry 
Cottage." 

The  sisters  had  been  discussing  "  the  mysterious 
lady,"  as  Annie  was  called  by  the  neighbourhood.  Dr. 
Sherstone  was  as  discreet  as  any  doctor  could  be  ;  he 
never  talked  about  his  patient's  affairs  even  to  his  wife. 
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In  Annie's  case  be  had  seen  a  reason  for  being  CTen  more 
discreet  than  usual,  in  view  of  the  connection  between 
his  wife's  sister  and  Frampton  Headovs,  and  of  the  fact 
that  Sir  Harry  Lavaine  had  called  every  day  dtuing  the 
acute  stage  of  his  patient's  illness.  Maria  could  get 
nothing  out  of  him. 

"  But  she  is  beautiful,  isn't  she,  Robert  ?  His.  Pye 
saw  her  and  the  baby  in  the  garden  of  Mulberry  Cottage, 
and  said  she  was  beautiful.  Mrs.  Pye  explained  tbt 
diild  by  saying  that  it  was  bom  after  her  husband  had 
to  fly  the  country,  and  that  she  was  sure  she  was  an 
honest  woman.  Thea  Mrs.  Pye  always  thinbs  everyone 
is  as  innocent  as  the  dove.  Miss  Hardy  said  that  theory 
about  the  baby  wouldn't  hold  water,  for  the  baby  wasn't 
a  year  old,  and  Mrs.  Home  has  been  at  the  cottage  more 
than  two  years,  and  she  came  there  after  her  husband 
had  decamped.  But  jwu  did  say,  Robert,  that  she  was 
beavtiful?" 

"  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  my  dear.  She 
may  be,  but  that's  not  my  business.  I  have  to  doctor 
her  and  that  is  all  that  concerns  me." 

"  It's  a  nice  country  walk  if  we  get  into'  the  fields 
behind  the  Mountjoy's  home  farm,  and  we  can  see  the 
cottage  from  a  stile  there  and  come  home  t^  the  river." 

So  said  Mrs.  Sherstone  as  the  sisters  started  to  see  the 
dwelling  of  "  the  mysterious  iady." 

"  There,  now  you  see  it,  Anna,  down  that  Uttle  lane 
that  it  has  all  to  itself." 

The  ladies  stopped  at  the  stile  one  field  away  from  the 
road  leading  to  the  home  farm  and  out  of  ^ich  turned 
the  lane  to  Mulberry  Cottage. 

"  It  looks  an  old'fashioned  little  place,  as  if  it  mi^t 
have  a  story ;  but  Anna,  look,  there's  a  gentlanan  paa^ 
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to  the  gate—^  it?  Yes—my  dear,  it  ^  Sir  Hany 
Lavaine  III" 

Both  sistos'  eyes  opened  wide.  Then,  as  they  looked 
impressively  at  one  anotiier,  they  compressed  their  lips 
finnly  and  each  gave  a  little  ood.    After  a  pause — 

"  No — but  it  can't  be  that,"  said  Mrs.  Sherstcme, 
"  because  jrou  see  our  Geoige  says  when  he  goes  round 
to  the  Spread  Eagle  waiting  for  the  doctor,  he  hears  from 
the  man  of  the  inn  that  Lady  Clangatton's  carriage  puts 
up  there  for  hours,  while  Lady  Gangatton  is  visiting 
'  the  mysterious  lady.'  Lady  Clangatton  is  not  a  person 
to  know  anyone  leading  that  sort  of  life.  She  and  her 
hust)and  are  quite  tip-top  people  who  wouldn't  wink  at 
any  scandal,  I'm  sure.  I  have  seen  her  name  as  patroness 
for  a  lot  of  good  works,  bazaars,  hospitals,  and  that  sort." 

Mrs.  Shcxstone  was  interested  in  the  aristocracy  and 
read  her  Morning  Post  industriously  every  day. 

"  No,  and  the  people  at  Frampton  say  that  Lady 
Lavaine  and  Lady  Clangatton  were  brought  up  like 
sisters  together,  and  that  Sir  Harry  is  like  a  brother  to 
her  and  is  always  at  their  house  when  in  Loudon.  Miss 
Elaine  Lavaine,  by  the  hyt,  is  sta}nng  there  now.  No, 
there  can't  be  anything  of  that  sort." 

"  Well — ^that  may  clear  Sir  Harry's  and  the  mysterious 
lady's  characters — but  that  doesn't  brii^  us  nearer 
dearing  the  mystery,  does  it  ?  I  wonder  if  they  know 
anything  about  this  at  Frampton  Meadows  7  When 
yoa  go  home  on  Saturday — must  yon  go  home  on 
Saturday  ? — can't  jrou  stay  another  week  ?  " 

"  Impossible — I  only  wish  I  could — but  there's  the 
Sunday  School  — Hiss  Horden  is  away  and  there'*  no 
one  to  take  my  class.'' 

"  Well,  then  on  Monday,  couldn't  you  go  up  to  the 
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House  and  see  Mrs.  Hewy  and  make  some  leading 
remarks  and  find  out  if  she  knows  anything  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  a  good  idea.  My  own  notion  is  that  lbs 
doesn't.  You  know  they  don't  tell  her  evtsything; 
that  I  have  found  out  in  many  small  matten^— but  I 
will  certainly  go  up  and  have  a  tiy.  It's  a  very  iQlerest- 
ing  mystery  and  I  own  I  should  like  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  it.  We  might  vrhta  we  get  home  ask  yotir  Geofge 
what  he  knows.  The  people  at  the  Spread  Eagle  might 
have  told  him  more  than  he  has  told  yon." 

When  the  ladies  did  question  "  our  George  "  re^>ecting 
this  puzzling  matter,  he  was  nothing  loath  to  disclose 
with  a  mystifying  air  of  importance  the  gossip  he  had 
heard  in  the  staUes  of  the  Spread  Eagle.  This  infonned 
his  mistress  and  her  sister  that  Sir  Harry  Lavaine  was 
an  almost  daily  visitor  at  Mulberry  Cottage,  and  that 
Miss  Elaine  Lavaine  drove  there  in  Lady  Clangattoo's 
carriage,  and  the  grocer's  man  vdio  called  for  orders 
said  the  old  Scotch  maid  referred  to  her  lady  as  a-sort 
of  Princess  in  disguise.  AH  this  was  thrillingly  interestiog 
infoimation. 

"  Really,  Anna,  it  is  a  most  interesting  mystery.  I 
will  certahily  go  on  Monday  momii^  to  see  Mrs.  Henry 
Lavaine,"  Maria  said,  when  she  and  her  aster  turned 
from  the  stables  into  the  garden,  having  exhausted  the 
news  that  Geoige  had  to  give  tb^n. 

How  little  did  poor  Annie  imagine  that  she  and  her 
miseries  caused  such  curiosity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
her  seclusion  ;  but  how  little  did  she  know  of  the  lives 
led  by  most  of  the  ladies  uiio  inhabit  the  houses  that 
crowd  the  suburbs  of  London.  If  she  had  recc^nised 
the  existence  of  such  inhabitants  she  would  have  oon- 
chided  that  they  thought  as  Uttle  about  her  concerns 
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aa  dw  did  about  theirs,  for  how  diffeieDt  to  thdis  had 
been  her  experience  of  Ufe  )  The  stem  seduskin  in  the 
Manse,  the  wild  joy  of  her  sohtaiy  rambles  on  the 
momttains  and  in  the  ^en,  the  tragic  teirois  into  urtiidi 
her  -muiiage  had  phmged  her,  the  romance  of  her 
maiiiage  to  Sir  Harry  and  the  second  tragedy.  What  a 
ctmtrast  were  these  conditions  to  the  respectable, 
comfortaMe,  dtnnestic  lives  led  by  such  ladies  as  the 
"  Anna  Marias." 

Mrs.  Renshaw  paid  her  intoided  visit  to  Mrs.  Henry 
on  the  Ifonday  aiter  her  return  home.  She  soon  found 
that  it  was  aU  news  to  Mrs.  Henry,  ^le  was  led,  throng 
her  interest  in  the  situation,  to  disclose  more  than  she 
had  intended.  She  had  gone  ostensibly  with  a  view 
to  discovering  whether  the  tag  house  knew  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Mulberry  Cottage — not  to  disclose  what  she  and 
her  uster  knew  concerning  its  inmate.  But  the  tonpta- 
ttan  to  gosup  was  too  great ;  and  she  succumbed.  Her 
better  self  would  have  deplored  making  mischief,  but 
is  not  most  gossip  only  another  name  for  making  mis- 
chief ?  She  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  over  village 
ntatters  with  Bfrs.  Henry  and  concerning  this  business 
she  felt  a  certain  degree  of  self-importance  as  being  able 
to  impart  family  news  to  the  future  mistress  of  Frampton 
Meadows.  On  her  part.  Mrs.  Henry  could  not  conceal 
her  vexation  that  all  this  was  going  on  without  her  having 
heard  a  word  about  it,  so  the  two  ladies  conversed 
intimately  on  the  matter  for  some  time. 

"Henry!"  Mrs.  Heniy  exclaimed,  after  Mrs.  Ren- 
shaw had  left  and  the  poor  man  had  been  summoned  to 
his  wife's  sitting-room.  He  was  accustomed  to  be 
sunuooned  vrtien  she  wished  to  air  any  special  grievance 
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she  had  against  his  family.  The  "  Heniy  "  was  pro- 
nonnoed  with  ^lergised  seventy. 

"  Here  is  another  mysteiy — do  end  of  mystojes  go 
00  in  this  family,  bat  we  are  not  thought  of  sufficient 
tn^wrtance  to  be  iofonned  of  them."  Mrs.  Henry  was 
inquisitive  by  nature,  and  the  fact  that  her  husband's 
family  had  not,  as  a  rule,  felt  any  inclination  to  confide 
intimate  famUy  matters  to  her,  had  made  her  more  so. 

"  There  is  a  mysterious  lady  who,  they  say,  is  very 
beautiful,  living  in  a  cottage  near  Twickenhun  whom 
your  father  visits  daily  and  who  is  apparently  a  frimd  of 
Lady  Clangatton's — Elaine  goes  often  in  the  Clan- 
gattcm's  carriage  to  visit  this  person  and  wt  have  never 
heard  a  word  abont  her  I  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  the  Clangattons  have  many  friends 
we  have  never  heard  of,"  mildly  expostulated  Henry. 

"  How  absurd  to  talk  ]ike  that,  Heniy.  The  mystery 
is  that  your  father  goes  to  this  friend  of  their's  nearly 
every  day,  and  that  Elaine  is  taken  there  often  to  s«e 
her.  Of  course  there  is  more  in  it  than  that.  Your 
father  doesn't  go  all  that  way  out  of  London  merely 
to  see  a  friend  of  the  Clangatton's ;  and  vrtiy,  indeed, 
should  Elaine  be  draped  into  such  an  intimacy  ? 
What  your  father  expects  that  child  to  become,  bdng 
allowed  to  do  all  these  queer  things,  I  don't  know  I 
She's  queer  enough  in  herself,  to  begin  with." 

Mrs.  Henry  had  high  cheek  bones  coloured  a  shmy 
red.  They  seemed  to  shine  more  «4ien  she  was  exasper- 
ated.  Poor  Heniy  merely  moved  from  one  foot  to 
another.  Experience  had  tau|^t  him  that  silence  on 
his  part  was  the  best  way  of  shortening  discuswn  00 
unpleasant  sut^ects.    His  wife  was  undoubtedly  shrewd, 
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espedally  oonceming  mattns  aboat  which  she  wai 
kept  ignonmt. 

"  Yoa  may  be  sore  there's  something  going  on  that 
011^  not  to  be,  or  it  woold  not  be  Icept  a  secret  like 
tiiis ;  bat  Mis.  Sherstone  whose  husband  attends  this 
peram  at  Mulberry  Cottf^  will  inform  her  sister,  and 
she  will  tell  me  more.  The  woman  at  Mulberry  Cottage 
has  a  child  not  a  year  old,  and  her  husband  has  been  out 
of  the  country  more  than  two  years.  And  that's  the 
sort  of  person  Elaine  is  allowed  to  be  intimate  with. 
Lady  Clangatton  always  had  ridiculous,  romantic 
notions,  but  I  should  have  thought  ^e  knew  better 
what  was  iH^>per  better  than  to  let  a  young  girl  of 
Elaine's  position  be  mixed  up  in  a  queer  situation — to 
say  the  least  of  it.  I  shaD  find  out  the  real  nature  of  it 
throof^  Mrs.  Renshaw,  since  your  family  chooses  to 
tell  us  notfaing." 

A  SECOND  VITA   NUOBA 

Hill  Street. 

July  20th. 
Dakumg  Madrb, 

A  strange  thing  has  happened  to  me — a  second 
Vita  Nuooa  I  Not  in  this  house,  of  course,  where 
everything  goes  on  in  an  expected  way.  Lady  Clan- 
gatton is  an  angel  of  kindness,  and  one  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  gay  May  Fair  world,  which  is  hard  at  work 
amonng  itself.  But  there's  nothing  strange  in  that. 
There  are  parties  and  balls  every  night  somewhere  within 
hearing  of  Hill  Street,  if  not  in  it.  Carriages  roll  about 
till  three  or  four  in  the  morning,  and  the  Unkmen  go  on 
screaming  out  names  for  hours  together.  They  must 
have  spedal  throats  and  lungs  mdde  for  the  purpose. 
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In  the  inoming  nrasic  tram  German  bftndt  floats 
throngh  the  summer  air  into  the  open  windows.  Being 
Germans,  they  play  in  tune,  only  waltzes  and  frivoKties, 
but  it's  nice  waking  to  the  sound  of  them.  Lady  Oan- 
gatton  goes  out  every  evening,  or  has  people  here. 
Of  coQTse,  I  don't  go  with  her  because  I  am  not  out  yet- 
but  she  takes  me  to  Covent  Garden  where  she  has  a  box 
for  one  ni^it  in  die  week.  Last  night  it  was  Lokatgnn 
and  deUcious,  but,  oh,  dear  Uadre,  I  made  such  a  fool 
of  myself  t  You  know  the  last  act,  ^ten  the  music 
gets  more  intoxicating  than  ev^,  and  the  oe^y-married 
coui^  are  atone.  Elsa  gets  most  exasperating— so 
inquisitive  to  know  v^  he  is,  and  one  feels  that  some- 
thing ominous  b  brooding  over  them  and  will  happen 
if  she  won't  leave  it  alone.  Wthout  knowing  it  I  said 
out  loud  "  The  fool  1 "  Then  I  heard  a  lan^  behind 
me  and  all  the  three  in  the  box,  Mr.  Roedon  and  Mr. 
Musgrave  were  with  us,  looked  hi^y  amused. 

"  You  do  take  things  seriously,  IfisB  Lavalne,"  said 
Mr.  Musgrave. 

How  awfully  wretched  I  should  have  felt  in  the  old 
days  before  the  first  Vita  Nuova  /  As  it  was,  I  felt  very 
foolish  and  ungiown-up.  But  all  this  is  by  the  way. 
The  wonderful  strange  thing  that  has  opened  the  second 
Vita  Nuova  to  me,  is  what  I  want  to  tell  you  about. 

The  day  after  I  came  Lady  Clangatton  drove  me  to 
see  a  ftiend  of  hers  and  of  father's  away  in  the  suburbs 
near  Twickenham.  She  has  been  at  death's  door.  Sbe 
lives  in  a  little  old  house  with  creepers  over  it  and  a 
mulberry  tree  on  one  ^de.  Dear  Madre,  she  is  beautiful, 
very  beautiful,  but  oh  !  so  unhappy  I  She  looks  the 
picttue  of  unhappiness,  but  it  doesn't  make  her  less 
beautiful    Now  conies  the  strange  thing.    She  seemed 
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to  wont  soe.  as  if  there  Were  some  mysterious  link  betweot 
us.  She  looks  as  if  die  might  be  a  princess  in  coooeal- 
meat  because  some  «icked  ancles  wanted  to  deprive 
her  boy  of  his  tif^its  to  a  throne,  for  she  has  a  beautiful 
bal^  boy.  Well,  she  asked  me  when  I  would  ccone 
agaiOt  aod  Lady  Qangatton  said  I  could  come  iriie&ever 
I  liked.  And  the  mysterious  |»incess  asked  if  I  would 
ocone  to-morrow.  Of  course,  I  was  delisted  that 
such  a  beautiful  creature,  «4io  seemed  to  have  had 
thrilltng  tragedies  to  go  throu^  in  her  life,  should 
want  a  little  nobody  like  myself.  Well,  I  went  the  next 
day,  and  the  next  day,  and  so  on  till  it's  every  day  I 
have  been  I  I  love  her,  and  she  loves  me,  I  know,  and 
she  is  always  with  me,  whether  I  am  really  with  her  or 
not.  It  is  a  second  Vita  Nuova,  dear  Hadre,  a  beautiful 
pMsession  that  comes  to  me,  when  I  wake,  as  a  delight ; 
that  has  made  the  days  and  the  hours  as  if  they  were 
enchanted ;  I  feel  they  are  so  full  of  love,  but  in  the 
hours  when  I  am  with  her  I  get  so  aorty  that  I  can't 
make  her  less  unhappy.  Thou^  she  seems  to  love  to 
talk  about  my  life  at  Frampton  Meadows  and  with  you, 
she  will  not  tell  me  anything  about  herself,  or  why  she 
is  90  miserable.  I  am  sure  her  illness,  «4ien  she  was 
neariy  dying,  was  caused  by  her  onhaf^nness.  ^le 
likes  my  singing,  but  ^en  I  finish  a  song  and  look  at 
her,  there  are  often  big  tears  in  her  eyes.  But  now  to 
come  to  the  point.  Youll  be  tired  of  reading  all  these 
rbapBodtes.  When  I  told  her  about  Sales  Farm  and 
mentioned  St.  Luke  by  name,  she  started  and  said : 

"  Hr.  Faulkner  I  Oh  I  I  knew  Hr.  Faulkner  and  bis 
kind  mother  in  the  old  days.  He  is  so  good,  and  a 
woodoful  artist." 

There  and  then  I  made  up  my  ntdod  to  write  and  ask 
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yon  to  beg  St.  Luke  to  come  to  see  my  beaotUul  p 
If  anyone  could  help  her  to  feel  less  wretched  he  could  ; 
I  am  sure  he  would.  I  can't  say  anything  to  her  about 
it  because  the  one  thing  she  is  always  impressing  upon 
me  is  that  she  wants  no  one  to  know  where  she  is,  or 
hear  anything  about  her,  so  of  course  I  am  treacherous 
to  write  all  this  to  you,  only  I  know  St.  Luke  could  help 
htf.  He  is  the  true  physician  as  well  as  the  artist. 
But  if  he  does  come  it  must  be  all  of  himself,  not  because 
I  said  anything,  for,  of  course,  I  ought  not  to  be  such  a 
thoroughly  disobedient  traitor.  You  will  try  to  make 
him  come,  won't  you,  darling  Hadre  i  Your  loving, 
Elainb." 

"  So,  Rangwell's  beautiful  wife  and  our  faiiy  have 
come  together  and  fallen  in  love  with  one  another  I 
What  a  strange  freak  of  the  fates  1  Of  oouise  it  is 
Rangwell's  wife  I  "  Mrs.  Faulkner  had  read  the  letter 
out  loud  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"  But  there  is  stnne  mystery  besides  the  trouble 
Rangwell  brought  about  that  has  made  her  so  utterly 
wretched,  and  it  is  Sir  Harry  who  is  mixed  up  in  it." 

"  My  dear,  I  know  you  have  second  sight,  and  can 
unravel  mysteries,  but  I  should  not  have  thought  Sir 
Harry  was  the  man  to  make  any  woman  hopelessly 
miserable." 

"  No,  not  intentionally,  but  great  misery  is  not  always 
caused  by  conscious  sin.  Of  course  I  will  go  to  see  her. 
Peiiiaps  she  will  not  see  me,  but  I'll  have  a  try.  V^l 
you,  dear,  write  to  our  faiiy  and  ask  her  where  exactly 
the  house  and  the  mulberry  tree  are,  and  whidi  day  will 
suit  her  an-angements  for  me  to  go.  I  had  better  be 
alone  with  her  princess." 
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"  Certain  thoagbta  are  prayers.    There  are  moineats  when, 
nhatevei  be  the  attitude  of  the  body,  the  soul  ia  on  its  knees." 
— Victor  Hdgo. 

On  the  Thorsday  moming  after  Mrs.  Faulkner  received 
Elaine's  letter,  Jean  came  into  Annie's  sitting-room 
and  shut  the  door  behind  her. 

"  Will  you  see  a  gentleman  called  Mr.  Luke  Faulkner  ? 
He  said  he  would  be  very  pleased  if  you  would,  as  he  knew 
you  some  time  ago." 

"  Oh  I  Jean — I  don't  see  anyone."  But  Annie 
looked  doubtful.  Should  she  make  an  exception  ? 
He  was  a  friend  of  Elaine  Lavaine's. 

"  I  should  see  the  gentleman  "  said  Jean.  He  could 
do  no  harm,  I'm  sure.  He's  not  come  to  be  inquisitive, 
he  doesn't  look  like  that." 

So  Faulkner  was  admitted. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Rangwell,  you  wiU  not  mind  my  finding 
you  out,  I  have  often  thought  of  you  and  of  Kangwell's 
beautiful  work." 

It  did  not  take  long  before  Annie  found  herself  talking 
easily  to  Faulkner.  Soon,  moreover,  she  was  telling 
him  something  of  her  miseries,  and  eventually  the  whole 
story  came  out.  She  could  not  have  explained  ^lat  had 
made  her  unlock  her  secrets  to  him,  but  she  felt  some 
healing  powei  about  him  that  soothed  her  wounds.  He 
said  httle,  but,  few  as  were  his  words,  they  in  some 
manner  encouraged  her  confidence.  At  last  be  took 
up  the  thread,  after  having  been  chiefly  a  listener. 

"  But  vbeK  is  the  shame  that  you  say  is  such  a  bordea 
391 
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and  bopetess  miseiy  to  yon  ?  You  have  done  no  vrong. 
You  have  made  a  mistake  because  your  mind  was  not 
alive  to  a  danger  which  was  involved  by  your  acting 
when  yon  did.  Consciously  you  risked  nothing,  there- 
fore, consciously  you  committed  no  fault.  I  understand 
your  sorrow  and  I  admire  you  for  preferring  under  the 
drcumstanoes  to  live  a  solitary  life  without  the  joy  of 
seeing  the  one  you  love.  Your  position  is  sorely  not  one 
of  shame  because  you  have  chosen  that  solitude  as  soon 
as  you  believed  those  circumstances  to  exist." 

"  But  I  ought  to  have  waited,  because  Lasdng  had 
never  brou^t  me  the  watch.  I  never  thou^^t  of  it 
that  way,  but,  surely,  I  oo^t  to  have  thought  of  that 
plain  fact,  and  have  wuted  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  your  regretting  that  thouffrts 
did  not  come  into  the  mind  «4uch  would  have  made  us 
act  differently  ?  We  are  not  masters  of  our  thou^ts 
always," 

"  But  my  thoughttessnes  has  involved  shame  on  my 
boy.    He  has  no  place  in  the  world." 

"  He  will  have  all  the  greater  fdace  in  your  heart,  and 
that,  believe  me,  will  be  a  ^  greater  real  blessing 
to  faim  than  any  worldly  position  he  could  have.  You 
have  the  strongest  of  motives  for  which  to  live  your  very 
best,  your  fullest,  your  most  ardent  life.  How  can 
ytm  do  that  if  yon  allow  a  false  idea  of  shaone  to  annihilate 
all  power  of  happiness  in  yourself  ?  Frnn  infancy  ^e  we 
not  all  afiected  stron^y  t^  the  temperaments  of  those 
about  us^  A  child,  to  be  happy,  must  have  a  sense  o{ 
hai^nness  existing  in  those  who  have  the  care  of  him.' 
If  your  drcumstances  cannot  give  that  baf^RBOS, 
surely  the  love  for  your  diild  can  7  Oor  real  fives  are 
not  M^tened  or  du-kened  half  so  mudi  by  frtiat  conies 
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into  them  from  outside  as  from  vbat  oar  inner  feelings 
make  them.  Say  yon  bad  sins  to  repent  of;  your 
obvious  duty  would  even  then  have  been  to  make  your 
boy's  life  hapi^  and  beautiful  as  far  as  you  could." 

Annie  thought  to  herself  "  Ah  !  he  does  not  know 
what  a  beautiful  darling  he  is,"  and  asked  diffidently — 

"  May  I  show  you  my  boy  ?  " 

Annie  fetched  him  and  felt  a  great  pride  as  she  held 
him  up  for  the  great  artist's  inspectioD. 

"  What  a  beautiful  child  I  "  exclaimed  Faulkner. 
"And  certainly  yon  have  not  managed  to  make  him 
unhappy  yet." 

No  indeed,  no  sign  of  depression  or  unhappiness  was 
there  about  CHiver,  who  crowed  and  guigled,  and  put 
out  bis  arms  towards  Faulkner  as  he  had  been  wont  to 
do  towards  Sir  Harry.  He  took  greatly  to  Faulkner 
who  had  a  gentle  intimate  way  with  children,  and  Annie 
watched  the  two  making  friends  with  a  feeling  of 
renewed  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  child.  An  hour 
passed  quickly,  Faulkner  playing  with  the  diild  while 
quietly  discoursing  in  a  way  whidi  seemed  to  lift  a  load 
ofi  Annie's  heart.  When  he  left  her  she  took  Oliver 
in  her  arms  and  looked  earnestly  into  his  face.  Yes, 
was  he  not  a  blessing,  whatever  the  world  might  think, 
a  great  treasure  belonging  to  the  one  she  loved  as  well 
as  to  herself ;  was  it  not  a  beautiful  aim  in  life  to  make 
him  happy  and  good,  to  cause  sunshine  to  beam  all 
around  him,  and  her  great  love  to  compensate  for  all 
that  cooM  not  be  ?  0  1  that  God  would  be^  ber  to  do 
all  this! 

"  I  knew  St.  Luke  would  help  her,"  wrote  Elaine  the 
next  day  to  Mrs.  Faulkner.    "  A  dark  cloud  seems  lifttd 
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ofi.  She  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  about  ber  beatitifitl 
boy,  in  a  very  quiet,  almost  solemn  way.  She  talked 
of  St.  Luke's  visit  and  how  unlike  he  was  to  anyone  else, 
someone  above  ordinary  human  nature,  with  wonderful 
ideas  which  put  everything  into  a  different  li^t. 
The  doctor  found  her  much  better  this  moniing,  dear 
old  Jean  told  me,  Jean  is  a  darling ;  the  old  Scotch 
nurse  that  the  beautiful  jMincess  had  vheo  she  waa  a 
baby,  she  gives  us  all  kini^  of  goodies  for  our  luncfa  and 
tea,  and  adores  her  princess  and  is  very  kind  to  me. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  he  would  do  it,  the  great  St.  Luke,  the 
painter  and  the  healer  t  " 
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"  Talent,  lying  in  the  Undw^tanding,  is  often  inherited ; 
Genius,  being  the  action  of  Reason  and  Imagination,  rarely  or 
flffver."— S.  R.  Cca.KiuDat. 

"  Essentia]  honouT  mast  be  in  a  friend, 

"Not  such  as  every  breath  fans  to  and  fro : 

"  Bat  bom  within,  is  its  own  judge  end. 

"  And  dares  not  ain,  though  sure  that  none  ehoatd  hsow. 

"  Wbara  Frienddiip's  spoken  Honestjt's  mdeistood  : 

"  For  Done  can  be  a  Fdand  that  is  not  good." 

CATHBfilNS   Pbillips. 

"  A  BAD  JwU'paiay  tnnwd  op.  The  egoist  come  to  talk 
aboDt  himseli." 

Thns  Roedon  accosted  Faotkaer  as  he  joined  him  on 
the  lawn,  sauntermg  towards  the  tea<taUe  under  the 
walnut  tree.  It  was  Sunday,  the  second  day  after 
Roedon  bad  listened  with  Eltuine  to  Lohengrin  at  Covent 
Garden  Opera  House. 

"  But  I  thought  you  weve  in  London  ?  " 

"  I  was — I  only  came  down  yesterday  :  but  how  did 
yen  know  ?  " 

"  My  mother  had  a  letter  £rom  Elaine  lAvaioe  this 
morning.  She  swd  she  had  made  a  '  fool '  of  herself 
at  the  opera  and  that  you  were  there,  and  that  Lady 
Oangatton  and  Hr.  Mosgrave  laughed  and  slie  felt  very 
'  ungrown-up '." 

"  Yes,  it  was  when  Elsit  is  trying  to  find  out  \dio  her 
hurijond  is,  in  the  last  act.  In  a  surprisingly  sudden  way 
the  yoong  lady  called  out' the  focrf  I'  She  was  evidently 
oblivious  of  everyone  except  the  newly-married  oouple 
on  the  stage.    Naturally  we  were  all  amused." 
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"  She  is  surpri^ngly  unexpected  in  all  she  says  and  in 
all  her  doings,  quite  unlike  anyone  else.  There  is  an 
inspired  spontaneity  about  her  which  makes  one  wonder 
'  what  next.'    Here's  Mr.  Roedon,  mother." 

When  the  two  men  were  alone  after  tea,  Mrs.  Faulkner, 
having  left  them  to  go  on  her  way  to  evening  churdi, 
Faulkner  said,  rising  from  his  chair. 

"  Now  for  confidences — best  in  the  wood,  don't  you 
think?" 

Roedon  began  at  once — 

"  I  suppose  I  am  in  love,  but  as  it  is  a  new  experience 
I  can't  feel  certain  how  accurately  to  describe  the 
experience.  I  only  know  that  that  child,  Elaine  Lavaine, 
has  secured  such  a  hold  on  my  imagination  that  I  cannot 
get  her  out  of  my  thoughts.  However,  I  did  not  come 
to  bore  you  with  a  tale  of  my  sensations,  but  to  discover, 
as  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  her,  ^y  she  shows  in 
sudi  a  marked,  obvious  manner,  her  dislike  of  me.  It 
is  the  same  vdienever  I  meet  her,  rather  specially  two 
evenings  ago  at  the  opera.  Her  manner  says  dearly 
'  Please  imderstand  I  don't  like  you,  and  I  don't  want 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  you.'  " 

"  No,  no,  it  isn't  that."  Faulkner  said,  smiling. 
"  She  is  shy — only  half-fledged  as  yet,  and  you  belong 
to  a  big  world  that  is  so  fully  fledged  ;  besides,  you  are  a 
poet,  that  periiaps  awes  her.  She  reads  your  poetiy, 
I  think.  She  took  the  Early  Pofims  up  to  her  room  and 
they  have  never  come  down  again." 

"  But  she  treats  you  decently  and  was  quite  frigidly 
to  Algy  Musgrave  who  is,  in  all  conscience,  as  fully 
fledged  among  the  worldlings  as  any  oqe  could  be." 

"  As  r^^ards  ourselves,  you  must  remember  that  here 
she  found  her  own  pursuits,  filling  the  lives  of  my  mother 
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and  myself,  and  she  too  has  lived  secluded  with  her 
painting  and  her  mu^c.  She  inherited,  it  appears,  a 
taste  for  both  from  her  mother,  but  the  gift  she  possesses 
which  is  hers  alone,  and  cannot  be  traced  as  any  in- 
heritance from  anyone,  is  genios.  Though  quite 
unconscious  of  it,  she  has  genius.  3ie  has  no  idea  how 
penetratingly  true  some  of  her  remarks  are.  Her 
instinots  arrive  at  much  wUch  no  amount  of  study  would 
give.  She  has  a  rare  eye  for  colour,  and  a  musical 
temperament  that  enables  her  to  interpret  the  genius 
of  the  great  ones  very  charmingly.  But  besides  these 
artistic  gifts  she  has  true  mstincts  about  many  things 
which  are  independent  of  any  conscious  knowledge  she 
may  possess." 

"  You  remind  one  of  what  Goethe  said  in  extolling 
Siakespeare's  genius  as  so  much  above  his  own.  He, 
Goethe,  knew  well  how  every  line  came  ;  Shakespeare 
knew  not  how  or  why  anything  came.  I  suppose  Elaine 
Lavaine  is  a  Shakespeare.  But  why,  because  she  has 
genius,  should  she  show  so  evident  a  dislike  to  me, 
when  she  hardly  knows  me  ?  " 

"  But  I  doubt  that  she  really  does  dislike  you.  Often 
allied  to  genius,  especially  in  a  young,  half-fledged 
nature,  is  an  over-sensitiveness  that  creates  queer, 
twisted  sensations  and  a  self-consciousness,  a  self- 
depredation,  the  result  of  which  may  be  reserve  of 
manner.  I  am  sure  you  need  not  think  the  dear  child 
dislikes  you,  because  she  is  so  reserved.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  just  because  she  is  not  indifferent  to  your 
presence  that  she  recoils  into  her  shell." 

"  I  should  like  to  think  that,  of  course,  but  I  wish,  all 
the  same,  she  would  be  less  nngetable.  How  is  she  to 
know  one  better  7  Has  she  ever  spoken  of  me  to  you  ?  " 
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"Never.    We  talk  of  aU  mis  of  tidngs  togelber  in  the 

studio  wlieo  I  get  her  to  sit  for  me,  but  newr  of  people. 
We  go  into  the  immeiisities,  I  asure  you,  and  it  is  iriien 
we  soar  into  those  that  aiie  astounds  me  often  by  the 
things  she  says.  I  would  certainly  sing  your  merits  if  I 
thou^t  it  would  further  your  caose,  bot  I  think  it 
would  be  wisest  to  leave  her  alone.  Hers  is  a  nature 
which  acts  very  independently,  and  if  I  vert  yoa  I 
should  bide  my  time  and  relieve  ny  feelings  in  writing 
verses  about  her.  RemaBba,  she  is  still  very  ycnmg. 
But  I  promise  you  if  I  see  my  way  to  further  your  cause 
at  any  time  I  will  be  yaar  frioKl — you  may  depend  on 
me." 

After  Roedon  had  left  him,  Faolkner  sauntered  up 
and  down  the  lawn  as  the  evening  shadows  were  closing 
in.  Was  he  himself  not  a  httie  in  kire  with  the  chikl  ? 
He  thoo^  of  her  when  she  was  not  there,  and  when  sbe 
was,  ho-  imcoasdoos  grace,  her  swift,  bird-like  charm 
of  movement,  fascinated  him.  Like  Roedon,  he  had 
never  be«i  seriously  in  love  and  hardly  knew  how  to 
gauge  the  meaning  of  these  new  sensations.  Besides, 
Elaine  pozded  him.  There  was  a  fairy-like  element 
about  her  whidi  made  it  difficult  to  define  her  true  nature 
on  serious  tines.  Was  she  capable  of  real  depth  of 
feeling  7  Were  her  artistic  moods  mere  transitory  in- 
terests ?  No,  he  had  not  gone  so  far  into  a  slavedom  to 
her  as  Roedon  had,  and  where  he  was  he  must  evidently 
now  stop — indeed  he  must  retreat  somewhat.  He  had, 
without  considering  his  own  iseliags,  accepted  Roedon's 
confidence,  be  bad  pnmiised  to  farther  his  cause  if  he 
Goidd— cleftfly  he  must  not  fall  in  love  with  Elaine 
Lavaine.    He  must  be  her  friend  and  her  guide  in  art, 
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far  his  mother  loved  her  being  with  them,  but  he  must 
put  a  rein,  a  very  strong  bit  in  fact,  on  any  tender  feeling 
she  might  excite,  and  not  allow  it  to  take  a  greater  hold 
on  his  life,  or  interfere  with  his  loyalty  to  his  friend . 
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"  The  oatur«  of  man  ia  Dot  two  thicigs,  but  one  thing.  W« 
have  not  one  set  of  afiectiona,  hopes,  sensibilities  to  be  aficcted 
by  the  present  world,  ajid  another  and  a  diSeient  to  be  aSected 
by  the  invisible  world  :  creatioa  ia,  as  it  were,  but  the  gaiment 
of  the  Creator ;  whoever  is  bUnd  to  see  beauty  on  the  sarfaca 
will  be  iosenaible  to  the  beauty  beneath  ;  whoso  is  dead  to  the 
sublimity  before  his  senses,  will  be  dull  to  that  which  he  imagiiiea ; 
whoso  is  untouched  by  the  visible  man  will  be  unmoved  by  the 
invisible  God.  These  are  no  new  ideas ;  and  the  couspicuoua 
evidence  of  history  confirms  them.  Everywhere  the  deep 
reUgious  organisation  has  been  deeply  sensitive  to  this  worid. 
If  we  compare  what  are  called  sacred  and  profane  Ilteratnrea, 
the  depth  oi  human  afiectioa  is  deeper  in  the  aacred.  A  warmth 
as  of  life  is  on  the  Hebrew,  a  chill  as  of  marble,  is  on  the  Greek. 
In  Jewish  history  the  most  tenderly  reli^ona  character  is  the 
most  sensitive  to  earth.  Along  every  lyric  of  the  I^almist  thrills 
a  deep  spirit  of  human  enjoyment ;  he  was  alive  as  a  child  to 
the  simple  aspects  of  the  world  ;  the  very  errors  of  bia  minted 
career  are  but  those  to  which  the  open,  enjoying  character  is 
most  prone :  its  principle,  so  to  spealc,  was  a  tremulona  passion 
for  that  which  he  hod  seen,  as  well  as  that  which  he  had  not 
seen." — Walibk  Bacbhoi 

Roedon's  visits  to  Sales  Fann  became  very  &«queat. 
Lady  WalshingtoQ — with  an  eye  to  business — her  busi- 
ness being  to  secure  notable  and  agreeable  people  as  her 
guests — and  having  ascertained  from  credible  sources 
that  Faulkner  was  considered  a  great  artist,  pressed  him 
and  his  mother  to  dine  at  Asholme,  to  meet  a  patron  of 
art  and  a  grand  lady  who  was  a  fine  singer.  The 
evening  was  considered  as  bi^y  successful  by  the 
Ashohne  party.  Fatilkner  and  the  patron  of  art  had 
much  to  say  to  each  other ;  Mrs.  Faulkner  accompanied 
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the  songs  of  the  distmgaished  amateor  oonsununately 
weQ,  and  was  accorded  enthusiastic  applause  for  her 
own  performances  on  the  pianoforte.  Several  invita- 
tions from  Lady  Walshington  followed,  but  none  were 
accepted. 

"  It  was  quite  a  pleasant  evening,"  Faulkner  had  said 
to  Roedon,  who  was  pressing  him  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment, but  life  is  short  and  art  is  long,  and  I  get  up  soon 
after  the  stm  in  the  morning  and,  howev^  [feasant  the 
evening  has  been,  I  don't  feel  so  fit  for  work  after  my 
mind  has  been  dislocated  by  going  out  of  my  own  groove 
the  nif^t  before.  You  see,  the  world  you  live  in  works 
on  such  different  lines  from  ours.  In  yours  there  are 
always  various  interests,  experiences,  impressions  shift- 
ing and  dunging  across  your  stage.  Those  acting  their 
parts  on  it  have  no  time  to  concentrate  cconi^tely  on 
any  one  aim,  whereas,  my  work  would  be  noniiere  if  I 
did  not  completely  concentrate  my  mind  on  it.  Besides, 
the  conditions  ^lidcb  make  concentration  possible,  and 
the  necessary  time  for  work,  I  also  want  a  certain  amount 
of  leisure  in  vdiich  my  thoughts  can  ripen,  and  for  reading 
and  in  other  ways  imbibing  what  ins^ores  ideas.  So, 
you  see,  little  time  is  left  in  which  to  explore  other 


"  You  are  quite  ri^t.  Our  habits  are  versatile  and 
superficial.  Our  stage  at  Ashotme  is  one  on  v^ch  no 
one  fdays  a  serious  part ;  there  is  no  serious  part  to 
play  in  our  repertoire  since  Walsfaington's  work  came  to 
an  end." 

Unsuccessful  thouj^  Roedon  was  in  establishing  much 
intercourse  between  Asholme  and  Sales  Fann,  he  was 
more  fortunate  in  forwarding  an  intimacy  between  Aunt 
Susey  and  the  Faulkners. 
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Ditrinp  tb»  week  foUdwing  Roedon's  visit  to  Safes 
Fura  Aonl  Sosle  srrived  there,  ^e  passed  nost  of 
life  alone ;  ^  preferred  soUtude  to  ktercoune  wttb 
those  nfco  were  indtfterent  to  her ;  but  dnruig  the  ^icwt 
half  hour  she  had  spent  with  the  Fautkners  at  the 
Peatbentone  weddlnf ,  they  had  become  not  iadiffcreiit 
to  her  ;  -wAtOe  on  their  side  the  Faulkners  had  taken  a 
fan^  to  Aunt  Susie.  So,  when  Rocdon  had  one  day 
coaduded  a,  panegyric  on  her  attractknis  by  saying  to 
Un.  Panlbner  :  "  You  could  not  d«  a  kndm-  thing  to 
AvBt  Susie  or  to  yourself  than  to  ask  her  to  pay  yam  a 
visit  to  Sales  Farm,"  tin.  Faulkner,  nothing  loth,  had 
done  so.  Tbe  tnntatlon  was  at  first  flatly  refused. 
What  basisesB  had  as  invalid  old  woman  in  a  hone  all 
alive  with  genius  and  art  ?  No,  it  was,  more  than  kind 
to  ask  her,  bnt  she  Would  not  impose  on  such  IdnAuss 
by  accepting'. 

But  Mrs.  FauUcnH-  persisted,  and  Koedon,  mtk  snl^ 
sUlt,  wrote  her  a  deecr^ition  of  the  perfcctioas  of  her 
garAea  at  that  noroent.  So,  finally,  after  many  notes 
had  passed.  Aunt  Sasle  snccnmbed.  Once  there,  she 
feK  ha[q)7  and  veiy  much  at  home. 

it  was  from  s  p.m.  enwanb,  after  Aunt  Suae  had 
been  refreshed  by  her  afternoon  siesta  and  Faulkner 
had  finisbed  his  day's  work,  that  tbese  tw»  got  to  know 
one  anotiie*.  Sbe  wonh)  sit  under  tiie  great  walmt 
tree.  Booby,  either  sDoring  at  her  feet,  or  sitting  berft 
iqa^tt  in  his  rolls  of  fat  Edi\taiby  keeping  guMd  ;  the 
tea-table  and  garden  chairs  were  gathered  round  her,  and 
Rocdon  would  often  tqipear  walkb^  acnaa  the  lawn 
after  patting  up  his  borse  in  tbe  stables.  After  ^sr- 
pensiDg  tea,  Ifrs.  Fanftner  would  take  her  i«»**-«g  hmm 
the  long  bag  and  silently  imbibe  tb»  convwsatMm. 
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"  Why,  Mr.  Fttnlkiwr,  Aots  the  church  as  a  nle  not 
get  on  vith  artiets  ?  "  Atmt  Susie  asked  on  one  of  these 
occMions.  Faulkner  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  Annt 
Sane  continued  :  "  Of  cow^  there  are  many  ailists 
who  are  but  Bohesuans,  and  averse  to  being  serious 
about  anything  ;  but  there  are  others  hke  yourscU,  who 
take  thefa*  vocation  as  seriou^  as  the  clergy  take  theiis, 
and  yet  I  doubt  whether  the  clergy  understand  then, 
or  they  the  clergy." 

Faulkner  :  "  I  think,  if  that  is  so,  it  may  be  because 
the  artist's  idea  of  duty  runs  on  different  lines  to  Ihow 
of  the  clergy,  and  naturally,  the  clergy  think  their  line 
the  only  li^t  one,  and  the  artist  honestly  sees  no  other 
than  his  own  possible  for  hinucU.  This  only  apfifiesv  of 
course,  to  those  irtie  ave  bom  with  a  peremptory  impulse 
to  CTeat*  art  in  <ne  line  Of  another.  It  becomes  second 
nature  to  these  to  put  the»  whole  sense  of  duty  into 
poiecting  tiieir  work.  Probably  it  is  very  diffic^t  for 
the  de^y  to  sympathise  with  such  an  aspect  of  a  man's 
cntsduioe  ;  they  do  not,  as  a  nle,  undei*t«nd<~m  fact 
few  ontsidtrs  do— •what  an  enf|io<sing,  aB-sbsorbtn^ 
vocation  is  that  of  the  artist.  It  bscomes,  in  fact,  bis 
reigios,  and  evexy  faculty  be  has  ia  embraced  into  its 
serriee.  But  it  ia  the  same  with  any  poreoit,  I  take  it, 
where  inventive  gifts  take  the  kad  ;  in  the  discorcier 
in  sdence,  and  notably,  of  coone,  in  the  cnator  of 
litcfrntuae,  prose  and  poetry." 

RoisoN  :  "  Ye^  that  shoald  distinctly  be  the  attitude 
of  any  scribbler.  The  best  Hteiature  has  only  been 
pradaoed,  I  am  sure,  by  those  v^iose  attitude  is  soch," 

Faolkkbh  :  "  Exactly.  But  in  tiie  case  of  artists 
then  b  a  ftirtfter  canse  for  dive^nce  between  them 
and  the  church.    The  artist  lives  cUefly  throng  tba 
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eye  ;  his  si^t  is  not  only  the  seme  essential  for  him  to 
use  in  the  service  of  his  vocation,  but  with  some  it  leads 
the  whole  being  to  recognise  the  invisible  in  the  vidble. 
That  is  my  own  feeling  in  the  matter,  but  it  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  I  think,  the  view  of  most  of  the  clei^." 

A0NT  SosEY  :  "  St.  Paul  is  not  on  your  side.  He 
says,  '  We  look  not  on  the  things  which  are  seen,  for 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.'  You  evidently  get 
s|nritual  enlightenment  through  the  visiUe,  but  that 
view  is  not  enforced  by  the  Qiurch  ;  certainly  St.  Paul 
does  not  enforce  it." 

RoEDON  :  "  Ah,  then,  St.  Paul  was  an  ardent  convert, 
and  the  intellectual  exponent  of  Christianity.  He 
preadied  its  doctinies  with  the  passionate  ardour  of  a 
convert,  and  also  with  the  remorse  of  one  who  had  per- 
secoted  the  Christians.  All  converts,  I  fancy,  are  apt 
at  times  to  become  excessive  in  their  zeal,  and  a  tnt  one- 
sided. I  know  old  Cathohcs  vriio  smile  at  the  zeal  of  the 
'verts.  In  reality,  I  suppose,  this  lack  of  sympathy 
between  artists  and  the  clergy  comes  to  thi&-*-n^tber 
sees  the  other's  case,  as  neither  has  the  date  witbfat 
himself  to  do  so.  Salvation  can  only  come  throu^  the 
Church,  is  the  one  view,  and  the  other  is  that  the  Quirdi 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  what,  in  the  artist's  eyes 
is  ^fWrftnti?!  to  bis  fulfilling  his  vocation." 

Aunt  Susey  :  "  The  artist's  view  of  the  iavisiUe 
being  recognised  throng  the  visible,  is  the  view  of  only 
a  small  minority,  surely  ?  " 

Faulkner:  "  In  modem  life  it  may  be  so,  but  thro<igh 
most  of  the  writings  in  the  Old  Testament  yon  &id  that 
the  spiritual  feeUogs  of  the  writers  are  linked  with 
smaJMIity  to  the  aspects  of  Nature.   In  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
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KUie  of  the  Apociypha  and,  above  all,  m  the  Psalmist,  it 
is  evident  that  their  eatiie  oatarea  are  sensitive  to  the 
beaaty  of  the  things  that  are  seen.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  eaily  Christians,  St.  Augustme,  St.  Francis.  And 
Christ  Himself,  did  He  not  say,  '  Consider  the  lihes  of 
the  field.  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  yet 
I  say  mito  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'  " 

RoBDOH  :  "  Hie  fonnality  of  the  church  services  and 
the  congregation  being  tau^t  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  great  mystenes,  while  these  are  preached  in  the 
matter-of-fact  atmo^ihere  which  pervades  ordinary 
Church  of  England  services,  and  also  the  professional 
element  in  the  career  of  the  clergy— all  doubtless  tend 
to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  artist." 

Faulemeb  :  "  Well,  yes.  Naturally  the  artist  taa- 
perament  is  very  sensitive  to  impressions,  and  it  is 
throu^  these  impressions  he  gathers  bis  inspiration. 
A  {^rious  service  in  a  beautiful  cathedral,  the  tones  of  a 
fine  organ  rolling  magnificently  throu^i  a  vast  building, 
have  an  uplifting  efiect  on  his  sensibilities ;  or  again,  a 
simple,  (4d-world  service  in  an  ancient  country  diurch, 
audi  as  ours  in  the  plain,  where  the  churchyard, 
sombred  by  sable  yew  trees,  is  full  of  the  moss-grown 
graves  of  the  ancestors  of  the  humble  congregation,  such 
buildings  having  been  erected  and  their  spaces  irxtfed  in 
and  sanctified  hundreds  of  years  ago  for  the  lifting  of 
the  human  sjnrit  towards  the  Divine,  can  inspire  fedings 
which  greatly  touch  the  imagination  ;  but  such  impres- 
sioDS  are  haxdly  what  the  earnest  modem  deigyman 
desires  in  his  congr^ation.  He  desires  first,  and  almost 
last,  a  belief  in  the  creeds  of  the  Church,  and  treats 
attending  her  services  as  a  paramount  doty.    Speaking 
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foe  myself,  I  oltea  go  to  our  vUkige  church,  bnt  I  c(»j(ss 
I  should  feel  it  abnost  an  iimih  to  the  Churdi  if  I 
attended  the  services  as  a  duty.  Suiely  it »%  pnvUege ; 
but  one  wtuch  I  conld  not  enjoy  if  my  frame  ot  miad  is 
not  right  for  such  enjoyment ;  if,  for  instance,  there  is 
something  on  the  canvas  in  hand  which  requires  my 
absorbed  attention." 

Aunt  Susey  :  "  From  all  yon  si^,  Mr.  Faulkner,  1 
gather  that  yon  ate  distinctly  a  disdple  of  the  Renais- 
sance ;  but,  hke  others  of  our  own  time,  Wordsworth 
and  Ruskin,  for  instance,  yours  is  a  ^witnolited  devd(4»- 
ment  of  the  movement  whidi  hw  lost  all  taint  erf  the 
pagan  flavour  it  ftoseeseed  y^ten  it  first  revolted  from, 
and  tluew  off  tha  shackles  ot  ascetidsm." 

RoEDON :  "  Shakespeare,  I  take,  was  the  first  ex- 
ponent of  the  aoondest  doctrine  of  the  Renaissance, 
namely,  that  we  dionU  takt  tile  worid,  and  the  paopte 
in  it,  as  God  made  them,  looking  the  facts  of  Bfe  bddly 
in  the  face,  recognising  beaoty  and  virtue,  vice  and 
ugliness,  as  they  really  exist,  not  trying  to  preach  that 
reUgioos  people  are  the  good  people,  and  the  onbelieTCn 
the  bad.  Tbat  is  really  very  nach  what  the  Church 
teadtcs.  After  all,  the  leal  divergence  between  the 
chorchBaa  and  the  artst  lies  in  the  difference  ot  the 
mental  constitntioa  of  each." 

Faulknbk  :  "  Bat  Charles  Kfaigsley  was  3  clcr^nan 
and  ba>  expressed  our  creed  as  convincingly  as  any 
artist  could.  Hesays:  '  Beauty  is  Go(fs  handwritmg  ; 
a  waysde  aacrantent ;  wdcome  it  in  every  fair  sky, 
every  fan-  flower,  and  thank  for  it  Him  the  fountain  of 
aU  lowliness,  and  drink  it  in  simply  and  eamestiy  tritb 
allyonreye&:  itisaehaimeddraiight.aciqiof bleniog.' 
It  is  dangennu  to  gcaeialiae  ;   many  dei^,  doabtless, 
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ai«  as  ;dive  to  beauty  as  ncy  artist  omld  be.  StiU,  tht 
fact  remains  tliat  few,  as  far  as  I  know,  weave  it  into 
the  creeds  they  teach,  or  make  beanty  the  loedinm  of 
awalKning  in  a  natore  the  sense  of  ^  reality  of  the 
sfMritual  life,  or  of  a  dose  intimacy  with  God.  Peilu^  I 
am  speaking  too  much  from  my  own  point  oi  view, 
«iudi  may  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  brothers  of  my 
craft;  Imaybeonlydescribtngmyownpersonalfeeiiiigs 
and  experiences,  bat  I  confess  it  ahaost  seems  to  me 
bbs{diemy  to  speak  of  tilings  visible  in  nature  without 
the  reverence  doe  to  them  as  manifestations  of  the 
Irvine,  and  given  to  us  as  tlw  medium  through  vbich 
we  can  recognise  the  reality  of  the  ^nritual  life.  Surely 
this  is  what  can  lead  us  ciose  to  God  when  our  natne  is 
in  tune  with  the  beanty  of  these  manifestations  : 

"  '  Closer  th&a  breatbing, 

Cloter  than  hands  and  feet.'  " 

After  a  pause  Aunt  Susie  said ; 

"  All  that  throws  a  new  li^t  on  gardening ;  tfuutk 
you.  Assuredly,  the  world,  as  most  of  us  come  across  it, 
has  grown  too  old  for  its  orthodox  creeds ;  it  yawns  over 
them,  but  there  is  nothing  to  yawn  over  in  your  view  of 
things.  I  wonder  why  sacb  teaching  is  not  more 
generally  enforced  ?  Many  poets  may  disseminate  it. 
but  few  scfaoolmasteiB  do." 

Faitlknes  :  "  0  no,  they  have  to  get  their  pupils 
forward  on  other  lines,  in  order,  for  one  thing,  to  get 
Government  grants.  For  myself,  I  believe  education 
should  begin  by  awakening  a  child's  mind  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  miracles  Gurronnding  it  from  its  birth 
which  cannot  possibly  be  imderstood  by  any  human 
intellect,  and  try  to  awaken  ai  the  child  a  sense  of 
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wtmder,  awe,  admiratioii,  adoratkm  for  those  things 
beyond  its  comprelim^oa.  Then  go  on  teaching  the 
things  the  child's  mind  can  master  :  things  which  will 
devfjop  its  intellect,  direct  its  work  in  life,  and  enable  it  to 
be  a  boiefactor  to  its  feQow  creatures.  Every  child  should 
surely  acquire  early  a  sense  of  the  proportionate  import- 
ance of  what  is  human  and  what  is  Divine.  The  ever 
manifest  mystery  is  Life  itself.  Not  the  profouodest 
stod^it  of  sdence  or  of  learning  can  pretend  to  under- 
stand that.  Huxley,  a  magnet  in  science,  confessed 
that  '  deep  as  we  may  dig,  far-reaching  as  our  explora- 
tions may  be,  we  all  oome  to  a  dead  wall — Life.  We 
cannot  climb  it ;  we  cannot  pierce  it ;  neither  can  we 
create,  preserve,  or  revive  that  great  mystery — Life.* 
Whence  we  come,  or  whither  we  go,  we  know  not.  A 
wall  hides  both  the  whence  and  the  whither,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  ;  but  vhai  a  world  lies  betwe^i  the 
two,  into  v/bkh  we  are  thrown  I  A  wonderful  world  I 
how  full  of  beauty,  of  the  manifestations  of  superhuman 
power  !  How  full  of  meaning  for  human  mind  and  soul  I 
lliere  is  enou^  and  to  spare  surely  for  man  to  adotc 
and  praise  in  this  world  ;  and  yet,  there  is  much  teaching 
that  would  tend  to  the  behef  that  we  should  ignore  this 
world  as  not  belonging  so  much  to  God  as  the  fatnre 
world  preached  by  the  Church." 

Aunt  Susey  :  "  How  comforting  are  your  views  I 
lliey  sanctify  many  of  our  earthly  affections  and  idob ; 
and  your  system  of  education  ought  to  get  rid  of  the 
know-alls.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  hear  no  more  of 
the  prigs  vrtio  pretend  that,  because  they  cannot  explain 
and  master  everything,  the  everything  does  not  exist." 

RoBDOM :  "  Limited  minds  are  bound  to  be  dogmatic. 
They  have  no  mysteries  working  within  themselves,  and 
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tli«efcH«  cannot  believe  in  the  existence  of  tbem  any- 
irtiere.  Those  who  invent  on  any  lines  whatever  meet 
be  conscious  that  they  have  little  to  do  with  their  own 
inventions.  An  idea  comes  ;  whence  does  it  amie,  who 
can  say  ?  '  The  wind  bloweth  nhere  it  listeth  ;  thon 
heaiest  the  sound  thereof  but  Imowest  not  whence  it 
Cometh.'  So  with  an  original  idea.  The  idea  leads  to 
invention,  and,  after  all  it  is  the  inventor  who  moves  the 
world  along.  If  his  inventions  malce  for  good,  the  world 
is  the  better ;  if  for  evil,  the  world  is  the  worse  ;  but 
either  way,  surely  it  is  he  who  is  the  moving  power, 
the  positive  influence.  Take  hterature.  A  good  book 
if  strong  enough  to  influence  at  all,  influences  for  good  ; 
a  bad  book  for  evil." 

Long  and  many  were  the  talks  under  the  walnut  tree, 
as  the  sun  was  making  its  way  towards  the  horizon. 

But  it  was  after  Roedon  had  left,  and  Mrs.  Faulkner 
had  started  on  her  evening  walk,  that  Aunt  Susie  and 
St.  Luke  reached  the  secret  alleys  in  each  other's  being. 
Aunt  Susie  often  wondered  what  it  was  in  St.  Luke  that 
was  unlocking  the  barrier  to  her  reserve.  He  had  done 
so  without  obvious  intention  to  plumb  the  depths  of  her 
inner  life,  but  while  disclosing  his  own,  he  had  led  her 
to  disclose  hers. 

St.  Luke  Uved  in  a  chronic  state  of  gratitude  for  the 
many  joys  which  filled  his  life ;  for  the  perfect  love  and 
understanding  that  existed  between  him  and  his  mother ; 
for  the  stirring  excitement  and  profound  interest  with 
vduch  his  work  inspired  him  ;  for  the  marvellous  con- 
tentment with  which  his  feeling  for  beauty  blessed  him  ; 
above  all,  for  the  sense  of  the  nearness  of  God  which 
hallowed  all  the  rest.  It  followed  that  his  normal  habit 
of  mind  was  that  of  looking  out  for  means  of  helping 
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tboae  less  fortonato  Uun  himself.  The  lamer  the  dog, 
tbe  more  zealously  he  tried  to  bt^  it  over  the  stile. 
By  intuitioii  he  had  at  once  read  Auat  Susie's  character ; 
her  pride  and  her  humility,  her  super-sensitiv^iesa  aitd 
its  consequent  l^acy  of  sedusioQ  and  loneliness. 

When  Aunt  Snsie  left  Sales  Fami,  she  recognised  that 
she  had  gained  somethii^  which  brightened  ho*  life. 
IMfficult  «8  it  was  to  define,  she  knew  that  by  securing, 
in  a  sense,  a  footing  on  tbe  same  groand  as  that  on 
•which  stood  sudi  a  nature  as  Faulkner's,  her  sense  of 
isolation  was  lessened,  the  vitality  of  her  mind  quick- 
ened, the  view  of  her  own  life  mellowed.  The  hair- 
^lirt  hurt  less. 
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"  A  man  majr  fall  into  a  thoosand  per^«xities,  but  if  hia  heart 
be  apright  and  his  iatelligence  tmclonded,  be  will  issue  from  them 
all  without  dishonour." — R.  Lotus  Sisvensom. 

Again  a  glow  of  September  sunshine  wanned  the  colours 
of  the  Michaehnas  daisies  in  Annie's  garden,  and 
bri^tened  the  foliage  and  grass  in  the  orchard  and  fields 
beyond.  Again  golden  leaves  fluttered  gently  down  on 
to  the  lawn  from  the  mulbeny  tree.  Inside  Annie  was 
sitting  on  the  floor  of  her  sitting  room  with  her  baby 
boy  trundling  along  a  woolly  toy  sheep.  Sprawling  on 
the  carpet  he  made  sudden  grabs  at  it  as  he  cooed 
ecstatically.  The  latch  of  the  gate  clicked  and  Annie 
heard  a  footstep  on  the  paved  pathway.  That  click 
had  so  often  been  the  precursor  of  Sir  Harry's  coming 
that  she  never  heard  it  without  her  heart  beating  Caster. 
She  got  up  and  went  to  the  window ;  a  stran^ier  with  a 
portfolio  under  his  arm  entered  the  porch.  The  bell 
rang  and  Jean  answered  it.  Annie  heard  her  talldng  to 
the  stranger  for  some  minutes,  then  Jean  opened  the 
sitting  room  door  and  shot  it  behind  her.  Annie  stared 
at  her  surprised ;  Jean  had  a  strange  look.  Facing 
Annie  she  said  slowly  in  a  low  solemn  voice. 

"  A  man  has  come  to  see  you," — b  pause — "  He  says 
he  has  something  to  give  you " — ^tben  almost  in  a 
whisper — "  his  name  is  Las^ng," 

Stunned,  with  dilated  eyes  and  gasping  breath  Annie 

looked  up  into  Jean's  ^ice,  then  with  a  cry  exclaimed, 

"  Oh  1  Jean — the  watch  I  "    She  covered  her  face  with 

her  hands  and  fell  back  on  to  the  sofa.    Jean  picked  the 
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boy  &om  the  floor  and  took  him  off  to  the  nursemaid, 
then  showed  the  visitor  in.  Annie  could  not  speak  or 
move,  and  only  beckoned  him  to  sit  down  on  a  chair 
facing  her. 

"  Are  you  Mrs,  Rangwell  ?  "  he  asked.  Annie  bent 
her  head  in  assent. 

"  Well,  I  ought  to  have  been  here  long  ago — and  just 
let  me  tell  you  how  it  all  happened,  for  it's  been  on  my 
mind  ever  since  your  dusband  died,  that  he  gave  me  a 
trust  and  that  I  wasn't  fulfilling  it." 

"  Then  is  he  dead  ?  "  faltered  Annie. 

"  Why,  of  course  Madam,  he's  dead.  He  died  last 
March  a  year  ago.    I  was  with  him  to  the  end." 

"  But — "  Annie  rose  and  staggered  to  a  bureau  against 
the  wall ;  took  a  key  from  an  inner  drawer  and  opened 
another.  From  it  she  took  the  fatal  letters  ixliich  had 
caused  her  misery  and  handed  them  to  Lassing.  He 
read  them  carefully,  then  returned  to  the  first. 

"  The  scoundrel  I  "  he  exclaimed  with  vehement 
disgust.  "  That  was  his  game,  was  it  ?  I  can  com- 
prdiend  it." 

"  Then  isn't  that  true  ?  It  is  Arthur  Rangwell's  hand- 
writing ?  "  Annie's  voice  trembled. 

"  So  it  may  be,  but  the  story  concocted  out  of  it  ain't. 
Poor  lady  I "  Lassing  rose  from  his  chair  and  with 
pitying  kindness  helped  Annie  back  to  the  sofa. 

"  That  rascal,  Tdm  \^^thers — ^he  called  himself  An- 
thony King — got  your  husband  to  put  about  that  he  was 
dead,  so  that  it  was  easier  for  Withers  to  put  bim  out 
of  the  way.  I  saw  his  game  clearly.  Your  husband  was 
getting  out  of  hand  and  he  didn't  do  just  as  \^^thers 
wanted  him  to  do.  I  was  concerned  with  that,  for  I 
was  pollii^  one  way  and  Withers  was  trying  to  pull  the 
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other.  I  simply  wcwsbiiftd  yowe  husband's  work  freo 
the  fiist  time  I  saw  his  illustrations  in.  our  American 
magaanes,  and  I  tried  to  keep  him  at  it,  and  Withem 
tried  to  get  him  off  the  work  and  to  drink  too  mudi, 
so  as  just  to  handle  him  as  he  liked.  If,  Hadam,  youll 
have  a  little  patience,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story  and 
thea  you  will  see  how  it  happened  I  was  ao  kog  m 
bringing  you  this."  Lassiiigputhishaiuldeq>down,iBte 
his  pocket  and  brou^t  up  a  parcel. 

"  That's  wiiat  your  husband  gave  me  to  put  into '  your 
own  hands ' — '  into  your  own  hands'  mark  you,  Lady. 
He  said  he  valued  it  more  than  anything  be  posKssed. 
His  father,  the  Earl,  had.  given  it  to  him,  and  jmi  we 
the  person  to  have  it  after  be  had  gone.  And  be  wiote 
these  lines  to  you  the  night  before  be  died— just  a 
scrawl  in  pencil." 

Tj^^pg  handed  the  parcel  and  an  envek^  to  Adiu& 
She  tore  off  the  paper.  Yes,  there  was  the  green 
streaked  enamel  and  diamond  watch  she  knew  go  weU. 
Ab  I  the  relief  it  gave  her  from  the  load  of  misery  that 
had  weighed  on  her.  Then  she  opened  the  onnek^ 
in  which  Lassing  had  put  the  few  lines  of  shaky  writing 
by  the  dying  man  she  had  once  loved  so  passionately. 

"  Annie,  I'm  just  ofi  to  bell,  or  wherever  sootmdrels  go 
when  they  bmden  this  earth  no  more.  I  am  giving  a 
man  who  has  been  a  trump  to  me>  my  father's  watdi 
and  these  lines  to  you.  I  was  longb  to  you  i^cn  the 
devil  drink  got  bold  of  me.  aad  you  ue  fai  better  ofi 
without  me :  your  father  and  sister  will  take  bettes 
care  of  you — but  those  were  sweet  days  in  the  ^e&. 
Good'bye." 

Great  tears  gathered  in  Annie's  eyes ;  teaxs  of  pt^, 
tears  of  remorse.    How  she  bad  longed  (0  Icnaw  for 
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certaki  Aat  hewMdflwl:  tilict  miioy  die  faad  iBtder- 
gone  iiom  the  beUef  that  he  ms  alive  I  There  wu 
tilsBoe,  that  she  aaid  gently  : 

"  Do  tell  me  eveiythii^,  everything ;  bat  stay  'a 
moinent,  please."  AmJe  <^>ened  the  door  to  call  Jeaa. 
"  My  old  friend  and  nurse  iinut  alao  hear  it  aH." 

Jean  oarae  in  sedately,  took  as  she  deemed  it  to  be 
reqiectfol,  a  straight  back  chair  and  sat  very  nprig^t  cm 
it,  her  two  hands  resting  tm  her  knees. 

"  Now,  Ur.  Laseing,  do  teU  us  all." 

"  Wdl,  Madam,  my  home  was  in  Peiin8*^Tania,  md 
my  prafesfflon  is  that  of  a  painter.  A  voy  nice  Spanish 
lady  and  gentleman  from  Acapolco  got  an  introdactim 
to  me  «he»  on  a  visit  to  Fhiladeli^iia,  my  native  town  ; 
they  were  fond  of  painting  and  boo^t  one  or  two  of 
my  daid)s.  They  told  me  what  beaatifol  mountain 
soeaery  there  was  near  Acapuko  and  a^ed  me  to  ^ 
bode  with  them  and  pay  them  a  visit.  That^  how  I 
got  to  tbe  station  on  the  slope  of  the  momitains  whoe 
yoor  husband  had  gone  to  paint,  some  twenty  miles 
inland  hom  Acapuko.  He  went  by  the  name  of  Kent — 
ititdiard  Kmt.  Well,  I'd  seen  that  work  of  his  in  tne 
of  oar  illustrated  American  magazines  lAich  has  a 
|dace  in  London  and  it  just  rivetted  me,  so  I  was  over- 
jaytA  to  meet  the  man  himself.  I  was  just  as  fall  of 
^e  as  I  could  be  when  be  asked  me  to  come  alcmg  wi& 
him  to  paint.  That  wretdi  Tom  Withers,  going  by  the 
name  of  Anthony  King,  was  always  hovering  aboat. 
He  didn't  like  me.  He  feh  that  your  husband  had 
already  got  past  being  his  dupe,  end  perceived  that  Ik 
■aw  more  of  his  motives  than  was  convenient  to  Tom. 
It  didn't  want  great  acirtenesB  to  see  all  this,  and  to«ee 
that  I  was  pul&ig  one  way  and  he  another.    You'll 
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paidoQ  me.  Madam,  bat  your  husband  did  talre  a  little 
too  much  at  times,  didn't  he  ?  Well,  Tom  wanted  him 
to  drink,  I  wanted  him  to  work — to  do  those  beautiful 
things  he  couldn't  help  doing  if  he  only  steadied  himself 
enou^  to  do  them.  But,  dear  man,  he  got  the  fever — 
got  woise  and  worae.  There  was  no  doctor,  no  nuise 
but  I  knew  a  little  of  medicine,  as  I  was  bound  to  do, 
I  had  always  had  the  craze  to  go  to  wild  places  to  paint, 
and  had  to  be  my  own  doctor  many  a  time.  One  day 
I  had  g<me  out  of  the  sick  room  to  fetch  a  herb  }  had  seen 
OB  the  mountain  side  which  makes  a  cooling  drink  for 
anyone  with  the  fever.  As  1  opened  the  door  of  the 
lint  where  your  husband  lay  I  saw  the  sooundrel  Tom 
bfnHing  over  him  and  trying  to  shove  some  foul  spirit 
into  his  mouth. 

" '  That's  what  you  want,  man,  to  give  you  back 
your  strength,'  he  was  saying.  I  caught  hold  of  bis 
aim  and  pulled  it  back,  seized  the  glass  and  threw  it  on 
the  floor.  Then  the  wretch  turned  on  me,  and  a  rough 
blow  or  two  passed  between  us :  he  was  the  stronger  of 
the  two.  In  the  scuffle  I  saw  he  was  nearing  the  bed, 
and  after  he  had  dealt  me  a  bad  one,  he  thrust  his  hand 
undo- the  pillow. 

" '  Hy  watch,'  cried  Rangwell  and  caught  hold  of 
Tom's  wrist.  Though  badly  bit,  I  was  in  time  to  wrotch 
the  watch  out  of  Tom's  hand,  and  the  reptile  bcdted. 
Rangwell  saw  him  no  more.  Scoundrel  that  he  was, 
that  man  was  remarkable.  He  got  fixed  ideas — mostly 
to  rob  other  people — but  he  worlod  with  plenty  of 
gumption  to  carry  them  out.  He  had  lived  on  other 
people's  money  all  his  life.  When  he  saw  that  your 
hu^Mnd  wouldn't  give  up  his  paintings  any  longer  for 
htm  to  live  by — ^for  Rangwell  found  him  out  in  a  deal 
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when  he'd  given  him  only  half  for  a  canvas  tliat  Tom  bad 
sold  it  for — ^the  thief  set  bis  mind  on  getting  the  watcb. 
I  had  seen  him  going  that  way  for  some  days  past.  If 
I'd  not  happened  to  be  there,  he'd  have  got  it.  Well, 
the  poor  sick  man  got  worse  after  the  struggle  for  the 
watdi.  He  raved  dehrious  all  through  the  next  ni^t. 
He  was  away  on  some  mountains  and  called  out '  Annie  * 
at  times— that's  your  name  I  presume.  Madam — then 
he'd  call  out  '  I  didn't  rob  Laurent,  I  swear  I  didn't.' 
The  n«rt  day  be  was  quiet,  but  like  in  a  stupor,  till  the 
evening  vibea  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  me  in  the 
face.  He  said  be  wanted  to  write  something,  and  he 
wrote  those  Unes  to  you.  Then  be  said,  holding  oat  the 
hit  of  paper,  '  Find  my  wife  and  give  her  this,  if  yooll 
be  my  friend,  and  this  watch,  and  give  them  into  her 
own  bands — mind  you — into  her  own  hands.  Don't 
send  them,  however  long  it  may  take  you  to  find  her. 
That  scoundrel  Tom  might  get  hold  of  them  if  you  let 
go  of  tbon.'  I  shall  never  foiget  bis  look  as  he  said 
'  into  her  own  hands.'  He  was  that  eager  to  make  me 
promise.  I  did  promise  solemnly.  Then  he  said  '  You 
take  the  sketches — they're  lying  about  somewhere  here.' 
He  wanted  me  to  have  the  sketches,  he  said,  for  the 
little  I'd  done  for  him,  but,  of  course,  Hadam,  they're 
yours  by  ri^it,  and  I've  brou^t  them  to  you." 

"  No,  no,  they  are  yours  by  ri^t,"  gasped  Annie 
breathless  with  excitement.  "  If  you  care  to  have  them, 
do  keep  them." 

"  Care  to  have  them  I  I  should  think  I  did  I  But  if 
tb^  w«*  any  comfort  to  you  it's  truth  ^en  I  say  I'd 
rather  you  took  them." 

"  No.    You  were  lus  good  angel  and  you  have  been 
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"  But  bow  loQg  I'«e  been  abcMt  it  I "  A  q/am, 
tuuBOBiDOs  ttnile  Ik  op  Lu^h^'b  ywn  &ce ;   "  bat  if 

that  wasn't  altogetho-  b^  fault,  it  was  portly.  Well, 
dear  laij^,  I'll  take  them  as  a  gift  from  you  as  well  as 
from  jronr  hT**q"i.  and  be  grateful.  He  was  a  hand- 
some man  and  thou^  enwciatiBd  by  feiw  he  was  jnt 
beaottfol  mth  bri|^,  csormoas  ejKs;  the  taUong 
■eemed  to  finish  bitg  He  fell  baok  «t<rt  I  thnngh*  hjn 
done  for.  Thai  I  lemembered  he  hadn't  told  me  vten 
to  &ul  yott,  and  I  put  my  hpa  ckwe  to  hi*  ear  and  aahed 
han — '  The  Hanse/  he  muttered  with  acaioe  a  aooad  in 
he  v«ce.  I  couldn't  get  more  from  him.  He  became 
nacoaacioas,  and  died  early  the  next  morning.  I  did 
my  best  to  have  him  decently  boned,  bat  of  coime  tboe 
was  no  parson,  no  chnrdi.  I  carved  on  a  board  of 
wood  '  A.  R..  a  fine  artist  fmn  the  old  ootmtry,'  and  the 
date  of  his  death  and  set  it  up  as  a  headstone  over  his 
giave.  But  I'm  going  ahead  too  fast  Before  he  got  so 
bad,  be  talked  oft  and  tm  a  lot.  He  said  he  had  always 
wanted  you  to  know  that  be  had  nothing  to  do  with 
taUng  dM  Frenchman's,  Laurent's,  mon^.  He  told  me 
all  about  the  scene  in  the  restaormt  and  how  be  had 
only  given  the  man  a  shove  and  that  it  was  Tom  Withers 
who  knoi^Eed  him  down.  They  only  read  the  acooimt 
of  the  inquest  «4teo  th^  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  doctor's  evid^ce  ptovtA  that  the  man 
died  of  a  diseased  heart,  his  death  acoderated  t^  ocite- 
ment — and  that  the  waiter  proved  he  had  been  robbed, 
as  they  found  the  pocket  onpty  of  the  bank  notes  that 
he  had  seoi  «4ien  Lament  paid  for  his  dinner,  Whm 
Rangwell  read  the  account  he  had  wondend  vbo  had 
robbed  Laurent,  but  when  he  fomid  out  that  Wthers 
was  robbing  him,  I  guess  he  knew  pretty  welL    I  kit 
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the  Btation  iriien  I  hwl  pat  up  the  boaid  wai  -went  back 
to  my  friends  in  Ao^Hileo. 

"  Now  hcfe  OQBws  in  witac  I  did  wrong.  I  ibnuU 
liave  9trai^tway  gone  oft  to  England  with  the  watch, 
bat  there  was  a  view  in  those  moontains  wliidi  had  taken 
possession  of  me.  Somehow  I  jost  yeaned  to  get  it, 
3o  I  left  the  watdi  and  sketdMs  with  my  Spanish  friends 
and  tn^ed  ofi  with  nty  eaael  and  paints.  On  tiie 
afternoon  of  the  second  day  I  was  at  work  at  it,  I  hoard 
SDonds  behind  me  and  suddenly  got  a  blow,  I  knew 
notiiing  more  till  I  woke  up  to  find  myself  lying  on  a  bed 
in  a  straage  hut  on  the  mountain  side.  A  good  old 
woman  was  landing  over  me  with  something  in  a  cup. 
The  dear  body  got  bk  to  take  it  and  then  left  me. 
Piesoitly  the  little  window  oppcsite  my  bed  wasshadowed 
by  a  man's  figuie  ptusiog  by,  the  ktch  of  the  door 
opened  and  w^o  bat  Tom  \^^thefB  stood  over  my  hed. 
"  '  Now,  yon  thief,'  he  said,  '  give  me  the  watch  that 
bdeoged  to  my  old  lium— give  it  to  me,  or  I'll  do  for 
yon.' 
"'  Youmaydofor  me,  but  yon  wos'th&ve  the  watch.' 
"  'If  you  don't  give  it  me  I'll  kill  you  Btmigbt.' 
"  '  Tile  watdi  isn't  here,  so  I  couldn't  give  it  yoo,  and 
if  it  were  I  wouldn't,'  I  answered. 

"  '  Ah  )  I  believe  you — sold  for  a  hundrod  pounds  or 
more,  with  its  diamonds  and  Earl's  coronet,  to  a  New 
Yoii^,  you  thief,'  and  therewith  he  dealt  me  a  blow  and 
was  about  to  fiing  out  aaother,  when  the  window  was 
darkened  again  by  a  figure  poasii^  outside  and  WUhcis 
bolted  to  the  door  and  pushed  by  one  of  the  old  w(»ttan's 
sons  and  esc^>ed.  These  peofde  were  fanoeis  and  bad 
been  lie^ung  ^e  p^ioe  as  far  as  they  could,  to  put  down 
a  band  of  outlaws  that  disturbed  the  peace  of  all  hcoest 
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folk  OD  the  mountain  side,  and  whom  evidently  Tom 
Withers  had  joined.  Iliis  fanner's  family  was  good 
to  me,  and  trusted  me  on  my  word  to  pay  them  anything 
I  cost  them.  I  was  ill,  no  doubt  about  that.  The 
second  blow  from  Tom  Withers  did  nearly  do  for  me. 
It  had  caused  internal  hoemorrhage.  Well,  lying  there 
the  cne  thou^t  I  had  was  to  get  bacb  to  Acapulco  and 
on  to  England  with  the  watch,  but  it  was  some  months 
before  I  took  any  tunt  for  the  better.  I  made  up  my 
mind,  come  -What  might,  I'd  go,  thon^  I  had  a  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  good  folk  to  let  me.  On  trust  again 
for  the  money,  they  sold  me  a  pony,  and,  more  dead 
than  ahve,  I  got  to  my  friends  in  Acapnlco.  Now  I 
can  tell  you  tmly  one  thing,  Uadam,  I  calculate  that 
that  watch  saved  my  Ufe.  I  meant  to  live  to  bring  it 
to  you.  The  doctor  came,  looked  solemn  over  me,  and 
adced  if  I  had  any  friends  or  relations  I  wanted  to  see 
before  I  died. 

" '  I'm  not  going  to  die,*  I  said.  '  I  miat  get  to 
England  first.' 

"  My  life  hung  on  the  balance  for  months  and  it  was 
that  watch  that  brou^t  it  down  the  right  side,  that's 
certain.  N^t  and  day,  lying  ill  at  the  farm,  and  at 
Acapulco,  I  would  see  your  husband^  face  before  me 
as  he  said — '  into  her  own  bands  however  long  it  may 
take  you  to  get  to  her ' — I  saw  those  enonnous  eyes  all 
throo^  many  a  delirium.  I  take  it  that  if  a  vision 
gets  on  the  brain  just  before  you're  taken  veiy  sick, 
there  it  stays  like  a  possession.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  after  months  and  months  of  bdng  a  little  better 
and  a  little  worse  I  made  a  start  on  the  right  road. 
Early  one  morning  after  waking  from  a  real  good  sleep, 
as  I  lay  on  the  verandah — the  doctor  made  me  ste<9 
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tbefe  night  and  day — I  f^  as  if  a  breath  of  health  was 
wafted  into  me — and  I  remember  the  fiist  sign  that  I 
was  a  bit  nonmd  showed  itself,  for  I  thott^t,  would  it  be 
cadium  yellow  or  gamboge  and  rose  madder,  that  would 
give  the  wann  lig^t  that  hit  the  sail  of  a  filling  smack 
croasing  the  bay  ?  Yon  see,  a  painter  hves  thinking  out 
Ikow  be  would  get  anything  that  he  sees  vben  he  isn't 
at  work.  It  was  to  me  like  coming  back  into  the  worhl 
again,  thinldng  out  viat  thecolours  would  be  toget  those 
sunrise  lights  that  early  morning.  I  wondered  where 
I  had  been.  A  long  illness  is  a  strange  bu^ness.  It's 
an  occupation  and  it  ousts  all  others ;  but  that  breath 
of  health  which  was  wafted  in  with  the  morning  freshness 
bam  the  sea  tMX>n^t  back  to  my  mind  my  work  tn  life. 
Still  it  was  months  before  my  good  friends  would  let 
me  go,  and  then  not  by  train,  but  by  boat  all  the  way. 
Ot  I  the  time  those  coasting  boats  took  to  get  down  to 
Cape  Horn  and  then  up  again  to  where  I  got  the  line 
of  steamers  to  get  me  across  over  here.  But  there ; 
at  last  I'm  here  and  there's  the  watch  in  her  ovm  hands.' 
however  long  it  has  been  to  get  it  here  !  " 

Lassing's  and  Annie's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  watch  as 
it  lay  in  the  palm  of  her  one  hand  which  rested  on  the 
other  below  it. 
"  Wonderful,"  she  murmiired.  .  "  You  are  good." 
"  No,  Hadam,  don't  make  that  mistake.  I'm  not  good 
for  just  doing  what  I  couldn't  help  doing.  I'd  an 
impulse  to  do  it,  and  there's  no  virtue  in  following  an 
impulse.  You  can't  do  otherwise,  even  if  you  were 
the  worse  for  it.  I'd  have  been  nearer  good  if  I'd 
denied  mjraelf  going  back  to  the  mountains  to  get  that 
sketdt  as  I  ou^t  to  have  done.  Well,  I  got  punished, 
for  I  didn't  get  the  sketch  and  I  got  all  that  sickness." 
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"  Good  peo^  have  good  inptilsce— bad  peapk  bad," 
Ansde's  voke  was  agitated.  "  Yod  were  faiHrfol  in 
keeping  a  ptoaaae  to  a  dying  man  thongfa  it  neaity  ooat 
you  ^our  life — yott  are  good  I  " 

"  Well,  it  may  be  we're  made  one  way  or  anotb«T — 
pat  it  that  way,  bat  it  ain't  madi  vlrtne  jost  to  Mhm 
the  way  we're  made.  Tom  Wtbers — he  tiad  an  hnptibe 
to  get  that  watdi — ^but  there,  he  tUdn't  get  it."  lassing 
tmned  his  head  to  ooe  side  and  gave  a  prtiiitd  gini. 

"  Bat,"  exdumed  Annie.'  waking  up  from  her  con- 
templation of  the  watcli,  "  how  did  yon  find  ae  ?  This 
is  not  the  Hanse." 

"  Trae — and  «4ien  I  got  to  London  yeaterday  I  fdt 
as  far  away  froon  yon  as  I  did  at  Aapnlco.  I  waslind 
after  my  first  railway  joomey.  I  wolce  up  late  in  Ae 
morning  out  of  a  dead  sleep  in  die  strmge  hotel  in  Ais 
great  wondeifol  city  of  yaors,  and  jost  tiunght,  hew 
the  dickens  was  I  to  find  the  Manse ;  idio  was  htely 
to  know  its  whereabonts  ?  Suddcaoly  a  lay  of  hope 
came.  The  first  work  I  had  ever  seen  of  yonr  husband's 
was  that  illustration  in  one  of  our  Ametican  magutnas 
puUished  in  London  as  well  as  in  New  York.  Throng 
the  London  agmits  they  must  have  got  your  hnsbaad'a 
work.  I  didn't  sleep  no  more,  but  hurried  down  to  the 
bureau,  asked  for  a  directory  and  found  the  address. 
My  breakfast  didn't  t^ie  me  long — I  tH±ed  my  port- 
folio under  my  ann,  hdd  the  watch  deep  down  in  my 
pocket  and  issued  forth  into  your  vast  town,  aakei  me 
poticesnan  after  another,  and  at  last  readied  the  piace 
and  told  a  bit  of  my  story  to  the  man  at  the  ofice. 

"  '  But  it's  two  or  three  years  since  we  bron^t  o«t 
any  of  Rangwell's  work,'  he  said.  '  It's  only  our  nus- 
ager  who  would  be  able  to  help  you,  and  he's  gone  to 
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Hunpstead  (m  bainess  for  tbe  finn.  We  don't  tsped 
him  heme  till  three  ia  the  afternoon.'  I  had  some 
hoiKB  to  wait.  I  wmdend  aboat  your  streets^  about 
your  Piccadilly,  your  Hyde  Park  Comer,  as  the  police* 
man  told  me  tboGe  aidies  were  called,  went  into  a 
restaurant  to  get  a  bit  of  Itmch.  AU  this  seemed  but 
liln  a  side-dow ;  deep  down  in  my  pocket  was  the 
watch  and  my  hand  was  mostly  there,  datching  hold  of 
it.  I  was  bade  at  tin  publisher's  as  the  dock  struck 
three,  and  the  manager  came  ia  just  after  me. 

"  '  Wdl  ?  '  he  said,  after  hearing  my  business,  '  I 
think  Lean  give  jrou  the  address  we  sent  his  cheques  to, 
but  I'm  airadd  Urs.  Rangwdl  will  have  left  the  place 
vAeo. be  absconded.'  I  folkiwed  him  into  a  back  roMa. 
Tkam  he  nnlodced  a  cupboard  and  took  a  book  down, 
then  another. 

"  '  Ah  1  hoe  it  is.  Charlotte  Street.  Shall  I  write 
itdovD  7 ' 

"  Away  I  Saw  feehng  that  exdtod  I  Now  I  had 
rtnnfafri  sotaKtMag  Wat  tbe  goal,  got  into  a  cab,  aad 
reached  the  house.  A  giri  opened  die  door  and  I  asked 
ha  fertbe  lanflady:  A  dame — a  stout  lady — presented 
heiseU." 

"  Mts.  Bnndy,"  erdaimed  Annie. 

"  Voy  likely  she  was  Uis.  Brinsly,  but  she  looked 
at  me  very  suspidoualy  and  said  veiy  dryly :  '  Wll 
you  cone  in  here,  sir,  and  I  will  call  my  hustMnd.' 

"  She  opened  the  Axa-  of  a  bade  room  and  usbved 
apotheistant  iaAndual  into  my  pieseDe*.  It  was  some 
time  before.  I  iiapkmi  enou^  ooofidcnce  lor  ttua  lady 
aad  gcntlgTMn  to  diralge  your  addiess,  bat  tfaey  gave 
it  at  lMb--4old  mc  to  go  to  TmcJmham  by  tram,  then 
waOc  back  on  the  noadto  Loadoo  for  a  couple  of  miles 
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till  I  came  to  a  public  named 'The  Spread  £a^,  'ivbere 
her  ladyship  always  puts  up,'  interposed  the  stout  female, 
and  the  peojde  there  would  point  me  the  way  to  Hulbeny 
Cottage.  I  did  as  I  was  bid,  and  that's  the  way  I  reached 
the  Hanse — and  after  all  it  wasn't  the  Manse  I  The 
long  journey's  over,  all  the  same,  and  the  watch, 
madam,  is  in  your  '  own  hands/  "  Lassing  said  the  last 
words  as  if  thinking  to  himself. 

There  was  silence,  then  Lassing  said  alertly : 

"  You  must  see  the  sketches,  madam,  the  last  woric 
your  husband  did.  The  mountains  and  skies  were 
wonderful  out  there.  He  told  me  he  was  making  a  set 
of  sketches  and  a  man  was  going  to  sell  than  for  him  at 
Acapuloo.  Ife  didn't  dare  go  there  himself,  thoog^  if 
he  had  chosen  to  peach  on  Tom  Withers  he  mif^t  have 
oome  out  scot  free.  Your  husband  may  have  had  his 
Weaknesses,  but  there  was  the  gentleman  in  him,  I 
guess.  I  don't  think  he  minded  the  wild  life  out  tiieic. 
I  know  he  was  happy  painting  that  wonderful  scenery, 
and  I  was  happy  with  him,  doing  my  daubs  aloagEide 
of  his  easel  those  last  weeks.  There's  one  skstch, 
perhaps  the  best  of  all,  thoo^  it's  roo^,  that's  of 
another  place." 

Lassing  handed  over  the  pile  into  Annie's  ontstietdted 
hands.  She  silently  looked  at  eadi  till,  as  she  lifted  ofi 
the  last  but  one,  she  exclaimed : 

"  C^,  the  Glen  I  " — the  rouf^  sketch  for  the  picture 
Rangwell  had  made  of  the  Glen  for  Lady  dangatton, 
her  own  figure  as  he  had  seen  her  coming  throi^  the 
furze  ^tening  with  dew.  The  finished  picture  had 
not  included  her  portrait.  On  that  morning  had  been 
awakened  the  wild  passion  of  her  youth  ending  in 
tragedy.    Yes,   that   ni^t   before  his  fli^t,   as  be 
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^ealtbily  colkctod  the  few  things  be  could  carry  with 
him,  he  had  rolled  up  that  sketch  and  taken  it  over  the 
the  seas  to  his  exile.  Tears  again  gathered  in  Annie's 
eyes.  Poor  lonely  soul  I  How  cruelly  and  pitilessly 
these  present  vital  moments  ignored  the  past  I  Was 
she  heartless,  was  she  inconstant,  for  feeling  such  joy 
in  hearing  that  he  was  no  longer  in  this  world  ? 

"  If  you  don't  mind,"  she  said  timidly,  "  I  think  I 
should  like  to  keep  this  one ;  it  is  the  Glen  where  I  first 
saw  him." 

"  The  Glen  !  la  bis  delirium  he  talked  of  the  Glen, 
Of  course  it  is  youis  ;  you  ought  to  keep  them  all." 

"  Ab  I  but  no — ^you  said  it  was  perhaps  the  best  of 
all.    You  most  take  it." 

"  Wild  horses  wouldn't  make  me,  dear  madam." 

"  Milady,"  interposed  Jean,  "  ouf^tn't  you  to  let  Sir 
Harry  know  ?  " 

Jean  was  still  sitting  bolt  upri^t  in  her  chair,  her 
two  bands  laid  flat  on  her  apron  in  front  of  her,  while 
she  took  in  every  word,  watched  every  sign,  had  seen 
the  tears  and  recognised  the  Glen  in  the  sketdi. 

"  Of  course,  Jean.    I  was  forgetting.    How  could  I  ?  " 

"  I'll  send  a  wire  for  you,  madam." 

"  Yes,  bnt  how  ?  If  it's  to  Frampton  Meadows,  where 
his  family  lives  it  must  not  be  from  me.  They  know 
nothing  about  it." 

Lassing  pulled  out  a  pocket-book. 

"  How  shall  we  put  it  ?  Does  tbe  gentleman  know 
my  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  And  how  I  have  been  longing  for  you  to 
come." 

Las^ng  wrote :    "  I  have  brought  the  packet  yon 
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espected  &x>m  Americs.  Owner  would  Iil»  to  see  yon 
wben  convenieBt,  AimnBW  Lassihg. 

"  *  When  conveaieiit '  will  pat  them  off  One  soent, 
that* s  likely." 

"  Oh,  thank  you.  lliere  is  anotfier  I  should  Hke  sent 
to  a  frirad  «4io  knows  all." 

"  lactate,  madam." 

"  '  Mr.  Lassng  has  btou^t  the  watch — all  is  explained 
— an  is  ri^t,'  Lady  Gangatton,  Clangatton  Castle, 
Glenfern,  Scotland." 

"  111  send  them  off  at  tiw  nearest  station.  I'm  afraid 
I've  kept  you,  dear  madam,  too  long  Bstening  to  my 
yam,  Init  there,  it  seemed  as  if  I  most  tell  yon  ereiything. 
Yon  see  I  had  a  sort  of  hero  wor^p  for  your  husband. 
He  did  what  I  aimed  at  doing  and  never  could,  and  I 
fdt,  too,  I  must  keep  him  out  of  the  dutches  of  that 
devil  Tom." 

Annie  had  crossed  the  room  and  taken  a  purse  frcm 
the  buresD- 

"  WiH  yott  kindly  take  this  for  the  tdegram  ?  '* 
Very  shyly  die  hcU  out  scsne  HlVer  to  him. 

"  S  jvu  don't  mind,  madam,  will  you  let  me  feel  as 
if  I  was  one  with  you  in  tlds  play  i  " 

"  You  «M  one  oi  us..  If  I  had  known  you  years  I 
could  not  have  felt  yon  more  of  a  true  friend.  You 
will  tell  it  all  again  to  Sir  Hany,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  I'll  do  anything  you  bid  me,  madam." 


Sir  Harry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lavaine,  two  of  Mis. 
Holly's  gneits,  and  £Iflu»  entered  the  dining-room  at 
Frampton  Meadows  as  the  pantiy  man  handed  a  tde- 
gram to  the  butler  who  gave  it  to  Sir  Harry. 
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"  Eiccose  me/'  he  said  to  the  lady  he  had  taten  in 
to  dinner,  but  whom  he  had  never  seen  before. 

Sir  Harry  read  the  telegram — he  remained  standing — 
still  he  remained  standing — steadying  himself  by  holding 
on  to  the  back  of  his  chair.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  him. 
A  telegram  can  mean  so  much  I 

"  I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  afraid  you  must  excuse  me.  I 
must  leave  for  London  at  once." 

His  voice  had  a  strange,  muffled  sound.  Four  eyes 
remained  riveted  on  him,  Mra.  Henry's  with  suspicious 
severity,  Elaine's  with  anxious  inquiry.  He  bowed  to 
the  lady  next  him,  turned,  and  left  the  room,  beckoning 
to  the  butler  to  follow  him. 

"  Order  the  dogcart  at  once  and  tell  Jonson  to  put  in 
the  marc.    I  must  catch  the  nine  train." 

After  Laseing  left  her,  Annie  flew  up  to  the  nursery, 
there  to  give  way  to  her  sense  of  relief.  The  hateful 
shadow  of  shame  had  now  quite  vaished.  With  un- 
mitigated toy  could  she  revel  in  a  mother's  pride.  Jean 
wanted  her  to  dine — ehe  oouid  not.  A  cap  of  tea  was 
insisted  on  and  the  two  happy  women  settled  down 
t(^ther  to  wait.  There  mi^t  be  a  late  train  ;  it  was 
only  eight  o'clock,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  Sir  Harry 
to  arrive — supposing  he  could  arrive  at  all  that  evening 
— for  two  hours  at  least,  but  nothing  was  possible  but 
to  wait  I     Nine,  ten,  eleven  struck. 

"  Well,  we  may  as  well  wait  just  a  bit  longer,"  Jean 
said  consolingly.  Annie  sat  forward,  leant  her  elbowrs 
on  her  knees,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  How 
she  longed  for  him  t  What,  if  he  was  away  and  did 
not  get  the  wire  that  night  7  What,  if  he  was  ill  ? 
What,  if  some  accident  happened  and  she  was  doomed 
never  to  quaff  her  cup  of  joy  ?  For  an  hour  and  more 
V 
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she  had  strained  every  nerve,  listening  for  a  sonnd. 
Half-past  eleven  struck.  How  was  she  to  get  through  the 
night,  if  she  had  to  give  up  waiting  I  She  had  passed  into 
a  despairing  state  of  non-expectancy.  She  was  afanost 
dozing,  when  suddenly  she  started,  uncovered  her  face, 
held  her  hands  motionless  in  front  of  her,  with  eyes  fixed 
looking  at  nothing.  She  thou^t  she  heard  wheels — 
then  silence,  till — ^was  it  a  footstep— yes,  it  came  nearer. 
The  latch  lifted.    Annie  started  up. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  baimie,  I  will  go  to  the  door," 
and  Jean  stretched  out  her  hand  with  a  calming  gesture. 
How  evcTything  in  her  brain  reeled,  how  every  pulse 
throbbed  I  But  she  sat  motionless  till  the  door  opened — 
then  with  a  spring  forward  she  flung  herself  into  his  anus. 

"  There,  Edmund  I  I  was  ri^t  after  all.  Listen  : 
'  Mr.  Lassing  has  brought  the  watch.  All  is  explained. 
All  is  right. — Annie.'  Gioya  !  "  Laura  exclaimed 
trium[diant]y. 

The  Clangattons  were  sitting  alone  at  the  breakfast 
table  ^en  the  telegram  arrived. 

"  You  were  not  right,  all  the  same,  Laura,  and  Harry 
was  not  rigjit," 

"  Ah,  but  it  was  Annie,  not  Harry,  that  wanted  it- 
kept  secret,  Edmund.    Harry  did  protest." 

"  Perhaps  he  did,  but  he  ought  not  to  have  consented. 
He  ought  not  to  have  secretly  married  a  woman  out  of 
his  own  class.  It  was  exposing  her  conduct  to  very 
false  interpretations.  The  poor  child  knew  nothing  of 
the  world  or  what  it  would  be  likely  to  say,  but  Harry 
ought  to  have  known  well  enou^" 

"  (Ml  t  bother  the  world  ;  the  world  is  always  odious. 
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As  to  class,  a  clergymaQ's  dau^ter  ought  to  be  equal  to 
to  anyone." 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  I^ura.  If  you  do  not 
sanction  the  word  class — call  it  set.  Hr.  Gordon  is  as 
proud  as  any  man  in  the  land  and  would  resent  indig- 
nantly his  dai^hter  entering  secretly  a  family  whose  class 
—or  set,  whichever  you  like  to  call  it — ^was  considered 
more  important  than  his  own.  No,  you  were  both 
wrong ;   you  connived,  Hany  consented." 

"  Andjyou  allowed,"  Laura  fixed  her  eyes  convictingly 
on  her  hu^>and,  and  nodded  emphatically.  The  grave 
politician  gave  a  little  chuckle. 

"  Well,  then,  we  are  all  villains  in  the  play.  I  did 
protest  more  than  once,  but  the  Irish  were  worrying  us 
about  that  bill  they  would  not  allow  to  pass,  and  I  bad 
to  put  my  mind  into  that." 

"  Now,  nobody's  in  the  wrong.  The  romance  has 
justified  itself.  But  I  believe,  Edmund,  politics  are  as 
bad  as  religion  in  blinding  people  to  the  delights  of 
romance.  We  must  have  them  all  up  here,  and  that 
duck  of  a  boy  must  make  the  peace  between  Annie  and 
and  the  Minister.  If  he  has  any  humanity  left  in  him 
after  saturating  himself  in  his  stem  creeds  he  can't 
resist  Oliver." 

"  I  hope  that  will  come  all  rig^t,  but  vrtien  she  is 
installed  as  Milady  at  Frampton  Meadows  she  will  not 
be  let  off  easily  by  Mrs.  Henry.  The  evil  construction 
will  be  well  rubbed  in.  A  criminal's  widow  getting 
secretly  into  a  family  above  her  own  in  station.  More- 
over, when  it  was  not  quite  certain  even  that  the  criminal 
was  dead  1  There,  Laura,  that's  what  we  have  exposed 
the  poor  child  to  have  said  of  her  by  the  Mrs.  Heniys  of 
the  world." 
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"  Whftt  can  it  matter,  Edrnond,  what  ibe  Mrs.  Henrys 
say  1  " 

"  It  ml^t  not  matter  to  yoa,  dear,  but  to  a  sensitive 
woman  who  has  put  herself  into  the  position  of  having 
sndi  things  said,  it  wonld  matter  a  great  deal.  It  would 
hurt  Annie  horribly." 

"  Well,  the  more  honid  such  people  are  the  more  we 
must  pet  her.  She  will  have  Harry's  position  to  protect 
her  and  his  love  to  comfort  her.  Aunt  Susey,  Ella  and 
Elaine  will  be  nice,  I  am  sure,  vbea  they  know  her, 
Evelina,  of  course,  is  too  everlastingly  absorbed  in 
fulfilling  her  rAle  of  being  the  most  beautiful  woman 
present  wbarever  she  is,  to  care  one  way  or  another. 
Whether  in  or  out  of  our  set,  Annie  is  a  thousand  times 
more  refined  in  feeling  than  the  host  of  climbers  that  are." 

"  There  you  are  ri^t.  Annie  is  a  lady.  Her  warm 
nature  led  ber  to  misery,  but  for  all  that  she  is  a  pure, 
modest  woman.  She  has  never  in  any  sense  traded  with 
her  rare  beauty,  and  that  is  more  than  you  can  say  of 
many  a  fine  lady,  even  of  those  who  don't  actually 
jump  over  the  traces." 

"  Hm.  My  dear,  you  seem  pretty  far  gone  in  Annie's 
direction.    Must  I  look  out  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  mustn't.  A  woman  who  is  as 
beautiful  as  that  and  as  good  is  very  attractive." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,  dear  ;  your  politics  will  keep  yon 
quite  safe.  They  won't  allow  any  time  for  nau^ity 
romance — they  keep  you  too  hard  at  your  lessons  for 
any  fun,  poor  dear." 

"At  any  rate  they  give  me  two  hours'  work  this 
raoraing,"  Lord  Clangatt<m  gathered  up  his  letters  and 
rose  from  the  table. 
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"  Yoo  will  be  writmg  to  Annie.  Give  ber  my  love 
and  say  nice  things  from  me.  Mo,  stop.  I  will  write 
ber  a  l^e  myself  as  you  have  convicted  me  of  being  one 
of  the  criminals." 

"  I  shall  telegrajA  at  onoe  and  write  by  to-day's  post" 
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CHAPTER   XXIX 

"Alwajra  scom  appearaacea  and  yoa  alwajra  may.  Tour 
genuine  action  will  explain  itself.  Your  confonnit7  exphuna 
nothing.    The  force  of  character  is  accnmnlative." — Embrson. 

At  Annie's  bidding  Lassing  returned  to  Mulberry  Cottage 
the  morning  after  Iiis  disclosures  in  order  to  repeat  the 
story  to  Sir  Henry.  When  it  was  ended  Sir  Hany 
insisted  on  Lassing's  being  his  guest  in  Half  Moon  Street 
and  proceeded  to  give  him  introductions  to  the  few 
people  left  in  London  in  September,  who  might  be  of 
use  to  him.  When  alone  together  Sir  Harry  and  Annie 
gravely  considered  Lady  Clangatton's  telegram  insisting 
on  their  at  once  going  to  her. 

"  My  child,  you  must  be  reconciled  to  your  fether. 
He  must  see  his  grandson — and  we  must  both  go,  like 
good  children,  and  ask  to  be  forgiven." 

Annie  at  last  acquiesced.  She  knew  she  ought  to 
pay  for  her  unspeakable  joy  and  sense  of  reBef  by 
bracing  heis  ilf  to  the  ordeal  of  a  terrifying  interview. 
She  had  never  lost  a  natural  filial  afiecUon  for  her 
father ;  his  disapprobation  had  hurt  her  sorely,  thouj^ 
other  currents  in  her  nature  had  been  irresistibly  para- 
mount, but  she  often  felt  a  strong  longing  to  see  Lizzie 
and  the  old  home  again.  It  was  settled  that  in  a  week's 
time  they  should  go  to  the  Castle.  Jean  was  thrilled 
with  deligbt  at  the  prospect.  Her  baimle  would  go 
there  as  milady  and  get  her  due,  and  all  the  nei^boors 
would  know.  Nothing  could  have  abated  Jean's  pride 
in  Annie.     Her  misfortunes  had  made  her  all  the  more 
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deserving  of  this  "  due  "  which  periiaps  neither  Jean 
nor  anyone  else  could  have  exactly  defined. 

"  I  want  to  see  Elaine,  dear  Harry,"  pleaded  Annie. 
"  I  can't  rest  till  I  know  what  she  feels  about  it.  If  she 
is  pleased  I  don't  much  mind  what  others  think."  The 
dreaded  Mrs.  Henry  alone  was  "  the  others  "  in  Annie's 

Sir  Harty  met  Roedon  in  Piccadilly  two  days  before 
the  start  for  Scotland.  They  walked  together  towards 
Half  Moon  Street. 

"  Could  yoQ  come  in  for  a  minute  ?  I  should  like  to 
speak  to  yon  of  a  family  matter,  as  you  are  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  sister's  and  of  my  daughter  Ella's." 

Sir  Harry  told  his  tale  laconically,  in  a  matter  of  fact 
voice.  There  was  to  be  no  more  secrecy,  and  the  more 
peofdc  he  told  the  better.  Astounded  though  he  was, 
Roedon  congratulated  Sir  Harry  in  the  usual  correct 
fashion. 

"  Thank  you.  I  am,  I  know,  a  lucky  man.  You  will 
agree,  I  am  sive,  when  you  know  Lady  Lavaine.  Elaine 
knows  and  loves  her  and  is  with  her  till  we  go  to 
Scotland." 

"  Might  I  pay  my  respects  at  once  to  Lady  Lavaine  7  " 


"  By  all  means.  Stop  and  have  some  lunch  with  me 
and  we  will  drive  out  together  to  Mulberry  Cottage. 
It's  not  far  from  Twickenham." 

So  that  strange  captivating  child  Elaine  had  been  the 
confidant  in  this  secret  romance  I  Should  he  ever 
master  the  true  nature  within  that  enigmatical  presence  ? 
Would  she  always  remain  distant  and  aloof  ?  Was  there 
no  way  of  breaking  through  the  ice  ?  There  was  the 
artist  in  her,  and  the  passionate,  pitying  heart  Ella  had 
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revealed  in  her  descnptuHi  of  the  dtild's  moods.  Wlut 
could  there  be  in  himself  that  seemed  to  make  her  resent 
any  interoouise  with  him  ? 

Annie  had  heard  of  Roedoa  from  Elaine.  How  he 
was  devoted  to  Aunt  Susey  and  a  great  friend  of  Ella's, 
but  Elaine  had  never  expressed  any  opttuon  of  her  own 
aboat  him.  She  could  hardly  have  done  so,  for  dK 
had  never  asked  herself  whether  she  liked  him  or  not. 
He  had  an  infloenoe  ov^  her  whidi  made  her  specially 
reserved  when  they  met,  yet  it  left  her  tKJTtlriTig  of  him  ; 
of  his  eyes  which  she  knew  had  often  been  fixed  on  her  : 
of  his  voice  when  he  spoke  to  her ;  of  his  air  of  respectbil 
homage  towards  her.  This  she  rather  resented  as  not 
genuine.  He  would  not  have  assumed  it  towatds  any 
quite  grown-up  person. 

The  ten  rnUea  drive  together  to  Hulbeny  Cottage 
resulted  in  Sir  Hany's  discl(»ing  to  Kotdon  all 
the  particulars  of  his  romance.  He  had  'tttTHV* 
to  mention  the  bare  facts  only,  but  Roedon  was 
a  listener  who  ^icouiaged  confidences.  He  asked 
few  questions,  but  the  remarks  he  made  somehow 
elicited  further  revelations.  Sir  Harry  felt  a  difEiculty 
in  disclosing  the  whole  story  to  his  family  with- 
out casting  suspicions  on  Annie's  prudence.  She 
had  implored  him  to  wait  till  they  were  with  the 
Clangattons  before  announcing  their  marriage,  and  then 
to  beg  Lady  Qangatton  to  acquaint  the  family  from  her 
point  of  view.  But  Sir  Hany  said  that  would  be  a 
cowardly  shirking  of  the  difficulty. 

"  It  is  not  easy,"  he  said  to  Roedon,  "  to  exjdain  the 
exact  truth  in  writing,  and  I  have  no  time  to  go  to 
SouthcIiS  or  to  Markston,  and  my  sister  and  dau^ter 
Ella  are  those  who  I  am  wxious  should  know  at  onoe." 
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"  Mrs.  MarstoQ  is  with  Miss  Lavaine  at  SouthcUfi.  I 
befud  from  her  the  other  day.  Marston  is  with  a  man's 
party  in  the  Hebrides.  Would  you  like  me  to  go  down 
to  SoutbcM  and  say  what  you  wish  me  to  tell  them  ? 
An  hotel  where  I  could  stay  has  been  started  in  that 
new  little  seaside  place  close  by." 

"  Indeed,  I  should  be  very  mudi  obliged  if  you  would." 
Sir  Hany  gave  a  si^  of  relief. 

"  Tell  me  how  much  to  say  and  I  will  gladly  say  it." 

"  That,  Roedon,  I  am  sure,  I  can  leave  to  your  dis- 
cretion. I  believe  the  vriiole  truth  would  be  best.  It 
may  be  a  shock  to  my  sister  at  first,  but  in  the  end  she 
would  prefer  having  been  told  everything.  You  will 
have  seen  Lady  Lavaine — I  need  say  no  more." 

As  Jean  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  at  Mul- 
beny  Cottage  to  admit  Sir  Hairy  and  Roedon,  Ernest 
caof^t  sight  of  a  pretty  picture  before  their  entrance 
disbirbed  it.  A  woman  with  heavy  waves  of  warm 
biDwn  hair,  a  beautiful  face  and  grandly  modelled 
throat  and  figure,  clad  in  a  very  simple  dress,  sat  in  an 
aim-chair  with  a  splendid,  rollicking  baby  on  her  knee. 
Elaine,  with  her  crown  of  red-gold  waves,  dressed  as 
usual  in  a  garment  of  pretty  colour  and  pleasant  folds, 
was  seated  on  a  small  rocker,  holding  out  her  dainty, 
transparent,  rosy-tipped  fingera  towards  the  boy's  fat 
little  hands  that  were  trying  to  catch  hers. 

"  Mr.  Roedon,"  Sir  Harry  said,  introdudng  him,  "  one 
whom  we  are  proud  of  possessing  as  a  neighbour.  He  is 
a  great  friend  of  my  sister's  and  of  my  dau^ter  Ella's." 

"  Sir  Harry  has  most  kindly  given  me  the  privilege 
of  paying  my  respects  to  you.  Lady  Lavaine,  before  you 
give  OS  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  as  a  nei^bour." 

Annie's  greeting  to  him  was  very  quiet.    She  felt 
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shy  of  this  new  world  of  people  she  was  to  enter,  but 
was  grateful  to  Roedon  for  the  friendly  manner  to  Ahicb 
he  took  her  hand  as  she  lifted  it  over  her  baby's  head. 
Roedon  felt  more  conscious  of  the  young  figure  which 
had  started  up  from  the  rocking-chair  and  was  standing 
a  little  aloof,  than  of  the  beautiful  woman  he  was 
addressing.  He  turned  towards  Elaine  and,  as  usual, 
^e  shook  hands  is  a  manner  of  rigid  reserve.  Sir 
Harry  at  once  proceeded  to  explain  to  Annie  that  Roedon 
had  undertaken  the  task  of  informing  hb  family  of 
their  marriage.  Roedon,  with  the  easy,  pleasant 
manner  with  which  he  was  wont  to  oil  the  wheels  of 
any  situation,  played  with  the  baby,  as  a  haf^y  paren' 
thesis  between  more  serious  talk.  Annie  felt  him  at 
once  to  be  a  sympathetic  fellow-creature,  one  who 
would  be  a  safe  conductor  of  the  news  to  Sir  Harry's 
people.  An  hour  passed  ;  tea  had  been  brou^t  in  l^ 
Jean,  whose  face  beamed  with  joyous  triumph.  It  was 
a  family  party,  and  her  baimie  was  the  head  of  the 
family. 

Roedon  got  up  to  leave. 

"  I  am  dining  out — good  things  must  come  to  an  end. 
Good-bye,  Lady  Lavaine,  till  we  meet,  I  hope,  in  Surrey." 

To  his  astonishment  Elaine  quickly  got  up  from  her 
seat. 

"  I  will  walk  with  you  as  far  as  the  road,"  ^e  said. 

"  The  unexpected  indeed  I "  thouj^t  Roedon,  as  he 
held  the  door  open  for  her  to  pass  through,  bowed  and 
said,  "  Debated." 

As  he  closed  the  gate  into  the  lane  she  exclaimed  in  an 
eager  voice,  "  I  could  not  say  before  her  what,  [dease  tell 
Aunt  Susey  and  Ella.  She  is  a  darling,  I  know  her  so 
well,  and  everybody  must  love  her  who  knows  hw. 
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Fanny  will  say  all  kinds  of  things  against  her  without 
knowing  her,  because  she  married  father  two  years  ago 
without  telling  us.  But  you  will  say,  won't  you,  Mr. 
Roedon,  that  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful,  and  I 
can  say  so  because  I  know  her  so  well." 

'*  I  iHDmise  I  will  repeat  every  word  you  have  said, 
and  from  myself  I  will  say  how  cfaanning  ^e  is,  and  what 
a  sweet,  quiet  manner  she  has,  and  what  a  splendid 
boy  she  has  given  you  as  a  brother." 
Elaine  said  abruptly,  "  Thank  you,  good-bye." 
Roedon  took  her  hand,  "  Gcod-bye,  you  may  trust  me." 
He  still  held  her  hand.    Could  he  not  get  some  sign 
of  friendliness  towards  himself  from  the  enigma,  trans- 
formed suddenly  from  a  sedate,  dignified,  unget-at-able 
little  lady  into  an  eager,  enthusiastic  girl,  full  of  passion- 
ate friendship  for  her  step-mother  ?    No,  her  hand 
dropped  without  her  giving  any  pressure  in  response  to 
his. 

"  Great  news  I  and  first  hand,  my  dear  Maria  J 
"  The  doctor  paid  his  daily  visit  to  the  mysterious 
lady  this  morning.  Sir  Harry  Lavaine  was  sitting  by 
her  on  a  sofa.  He  got  up  and  said,  '  I  do  not  think. 
Doctor  Sherston,  I  have  as  yet  introduced  you  formally 
to  my  wife.  Lady  Lavaine.'  There — the  cat  is  out  of 
the  bag  I — a.  secret  marriage,  and,  mark  you,  an  heir 
presumptive  I  What  mil  Mrs.  Henry  say  ?  There 
is  much  still  to  be  learnt  about  our  mystery,  but  the 
marriage  is  no  longer  to  be  kept  secret,  that  is  clear. 
Jane  says  that  when  the  grocer's  boy  called  this 
this  morning,  he  had  come  straight  from  Mulbeny 
Cottage.  The  old  Scottish  servant  had  said  :  '  Her 
Ladyship  doesn't  want  any  more  of  those  biscuits,' 
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'  And  pray,  vha  is  her  ladyship  ?  '  asks  tbe  pert  boy. 
'  Lady  Lavaine,  of  course,'  answered  the  old  Scotchie 
with  a  proud  toss  of  her  head.' 

"  The  time  is  up ;  Jane  has  come  for  tbe  letters. 
I'll  write  more  when  I  know  more. 

"  Your  very  affectionate  sister,  M.S." 

So  wrote  Hrs.  Sherston  to  her  sister  Urs.  Renshaw 
after  the  great  news  had  leaked  out. 
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"Of  til  slgfati  which  can  aatten  and  hnmanue  the  beeirt  a( 
man,  there  is  ncn«  that  ssght  bo  mrely  to  r«ach  it  as  that  of 
umocent  duldren,  anjoying  the  happinc&a  which  is  th^  proper 
and  natural  portioD."  — Souixey. 

Outer,  in  a  bold  and  unexpected  manner,  took  part  fn 
the  reconciliation  between  Annie  and  her  father. 

His  mother,  Jean,  and  OUver,  seated  in  his  peram- 
bulator, started  from  the  Castle  for  the  Hanse  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  after  their  arrival. 

"  We  will  not  go  by  the  glen,  Jean,"  Annie  had  said. 
They  had  been  preceded  the  day  before  by  Laura  Clan- 
gatton,  who  had  eloquently  pleaded  the  cause  of  his 
dau^ter  and  grandson  with  the  minister.  They  were 
expected.  Lizzie  was  in  the  passage  to  greet  them,  and 
the  sisters  emtn^uxd  warmly,  and  the  nephew  was 
kissed  by  his  aunt.    Annie's  heart  beat  fast. 

"  We  may  come  in,  father  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she  opened 
the  study  door.  "  I  have  come  to  ask  your  forgiveness, 
and  to  bring  you  your  grandson."  Then,  in  a  lower 
voice,  "dear  mother's  grandson." 

The  minister  was  standing  in  front  of  his  table  with 
hands  i^ced  on  his  bible. 

"  May  God  forgive  you,  my  child,"  he  said  very  seri- 
ously, but  not  with  an  alarming  stenmess  in  his  voice. 
He  turned  and  looked  Annie  full  in  the  face.  He  per- 
ceived that  she  had  grown  much  more  like  her  mother 
during  the  years  since  be  had  last  seen  her,  and  he  gazed 
at  her  for  a  few  moments,  distracted  by  this  striking 
UkenesB.    Then  he  turned  and,  looking  straight  in  &ont 
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uf  him,  was  about  to  say  \rtiat  he  had  prepared  to  preadi 
to  his  dau^ter,  when  Oliver's  unexpected  perfonnance 
took  place.  The  minister  wore  his  hair  long,  and  one 
bright  silver  lock  curled  round  his  ear.  Annie  was 
holding  up  the  child  for  her  father  to  have  a  good  si^t 
of  him.  The  silver  lock  took  Oliver's  fancy,  he  made  a 
grab,  and  clutched  hold  of  it.  Much  surprised,  the 
minister  turned  sharply  round,  and  was  met  by  his 
grandson's  rollicking,  laughing  face  as  he  chudded  vnth 
glee  over  his  audacious  achievement.  For  a  moment  the 
minister  became  human,  almost  smiled,  and  stroted 
the  child's  cheek  I    Annie  said  : 

"  Give  him  a  kiss,  father,"  and  so  far  Mr,  Gordon 
actually  went.  Then  recalling  the  duty  he  had  to 
perform,  said : 

''  Take  the  child  to  your  sister  and  retum  to  me." 
Then  followed  prajrers— ^w  vividly  did  they  recall  the 
many  weary  hours  Annie  had  spent  in  that  study  while 
family  prayers  were  going  on  ;  there  was  the  same 
phraseology,  the  same  feeling  of  what  miserable  sinners 
they  ought  all  to  feel  themselves.  But  now  she  rejoiced 
to  hear  her  father's  voice  again,  and  to  learn,  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  phraseology,  that  on  the  whole  he 
was  pacitied,  and  she  was  forgiven.  Before  leaving  she 
said: 

"  Father,  Harry  would  like  to  come  to  see  you.  May 
he?" 

"  If  Sir  Harry  Lavaine  cares  to  visit  me,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  him,"  was  the  reply. 

This  interview  with  his  son-in-law  was  pleasant^  tkm 
either  anticipated.  There  was  a  dignity  in  Mr.  Gordon's 
character  which  Sir  Harry  admired,  and  there  was  a 
serious  tone  in  Sir  Harry's  manner  which  the  minister 
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appreciated  as  indicating  the  ri^t  attitude  of  mind 
wliich  it  was  proper  for  his  son-in-law  to  take,  con- 
adering  the  drcumstances.  Lizzie  was  allowed  to  go 
to  the  Castle  to  [day  with  her  nephew,  and  her  father 
was  induced  to  go  so  far  as  to  dine  there.  Annie  returned 
from  her  \'isit  to  Laura  with  a  great  load  lifted  ofi  her 
heart.  Besides  the  joy  of  feelhig  again  a  member  of 
her  own  family,  she  felt  she  was  restored  to  a  respectable 
position  in  the  eyes  of  all  her  father's  parishioners,  the 
peofde  she  had  Imown  so  well  from  childhood,  and  who 
bad  now  cordially  welcomed  her  back  among  them. 
Laura  Clangatton  had  insisted  on  Lassing  paying  her  a 
visit,  so  he,  nothing  loath,  accompanied  Sir  Hany  and 
Annie  to  the  Castle.  Laura  had  written  to  him  that 
there  were  three  reasons  why  it  was  essential  for  him  to 
come : — he  would  see  three  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest  pictures  Rangwell  had  ever  painted ,  he  would 
see  the  original  scenes  portrayed  in  these  pictures,  and 
be  would — at  last — see  the  Manse  1 

"  Ah,  true  !  "  he  had  exclaimed  to  Annie  as  he  read 
her  the  letter,  "  that  Manse  I  should  hke  to  ?ee.  It 
became  a  kind  of  mythical  thing  in  my  brain  during 
aU  those  days  of  sickn^s.  I  was  always  hearing  like 
an  echo  in  my  cars.  The  Manse  1  The  Manse  1  Where 
can  I  find  the  Manse  7  And  the  pictures  and  the  glen  I 
Aye,  it  will  be  a  rich  treat  to  me  I  "  He  was  not  dis- 
appointed. His  visit  proved  highly  successful.  The 
hoetess  found  her  guest  a  most  useful  instructor,  and 
many  were  the  sketches  made  by  both  of  tl;ie,^issnery 
round  the  Castle.  /\'.         ■  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

"There  was  Speech  in  their  Dambness 
Langnf^e  in  their  very  Gesture  ; 
They  loolced.  aa  they  had  heard  of  a 
World  raiuomed,  or  erne  destroyed." — 


"  Hr.  Roedon  I  a  bolt  from  the  blue  indeed  I "  ex- 
claimed Aunt  Susey,  as  Ernest  was  ushered  into  her 
drawing-room,  where  she  and  Ella  were  sitting,  at  6  p.m. 
on  the  day  following  that  on  vtdch  be  had  met  Sir 
Harry.  "  Glad  to  see  you,  but  what  bas  brought  you 
here?" 

'  I  am  an  emissary  entrusted  to  bring  great  tidings 
from  your  brother." 

"  Good  tidings  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  But  you  and  Mrs.  Marston  must 
dedde  that  for  yourselves  i^en  you  have  beard  me.' 

"  Be  quick,  please.  Don't  keep  us  in  suspense,"  Ella 
said.  Her  cheeks  had  flushed  and  she  felt  the  IhriU  of 
pleasure  v/hich  Roedon's  presence  never  failed  to  give 
her. 

"  Sir  Harry  would  have  liked  to  tell  you  himself,  but 
he  had  no  time  before  he  leaves  for  Scotland  to^norrow. 
He  thought  you  ought  to  be  told,  not  written  to  about 
this  momentous  business,  so  he  commissioned  me  to  tdl 
you  that — well,  he  is  married," 

"  Married  ! " 

"  Yes,  married,  and  I  have  seen  Lady  Lavaine.  He 
met  her  at  the  Clangatton's.  She  is  an  intimate  ftiend 
of  theire." 
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"  If  the  Clangatton's  pass  her  as  sound  there  can't 
be  much  amiss,"  said  Aunt  Susey. 

"  But,"  Ella  exclaimed.     "  Why  the  secrecy  ?  " 

"  That  was  the  lady's  doing  more  than  your  father's. 
She  is  the  dau^ter  of  the  minister  at  Clangatton,  but 
she  was  a  widow.  Your  sister  Elaine  knows  her  very 
well.  She  told  me  to  tell  you  that  Lady  Lavaine  was 
'  a  darting,  and  everybody  must  love  her  who  knows  her.' 
(I  repeat  her  own  words),  and  that  *  she  is  as  good  as  she 
is  beautiful.' " 

"  Is  die  beautiful  ?  "  asked  Ella.     "  How  old  ?  " 

"  Twenty-two,  and  she  is  very  beautiful." 

"  Ah  !  Harry  was  always  a  fool  about  beauty," 
muttered  Aunt  Susey. 

"  Sir  Harry  took  me  out  to  see  her  yesterday  at  her 
home  near  Twickenham.  I  found  your  sister  there  and 
the  beautiful  baby." 

"  A  baby  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  a  beautiful  boy  of  a  year  old.  Sir  Harry 
has  been  married  two  years." 

"  And  why,  pray,  have  we  been  kept  in  the  dark  all 
this  time  ?  "  Aunt  Susey  looked  sternly  at  Roedon.  He 
felt  he  had  come  to  the  difficult  part  of  his  story. 

"  The  lady  made  an  unfortunate  marriage.  Her 
husband  left  her.  Lady  Clangatton,  who  knew  her  from 
a  baby,  wanted  her  to  live  with  them,  and  she  did  so  for 
some  time,  but  then  preferred  Uving  in  a  house  of  her 
own.  Sir  Harry  helped  her  in  the  trouble  with  her 
husband." 

"  Who  was  her  husband  ?  " 

"  He  was  an  artist  of  geAius,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Lord  Selvem  and  of  a  beautiful  model." 

"  A  pretty  crew,  forsooth,  for  the  Lavaine  family  to 
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be  mixed  up  with  t  "  exclaimed  Aunt  Susey,  with  some 
excitement. 

"  Yes,  I  know,  but  listen — don't  be  ferocious  till  I 
tell  you  tlie  whole  story.  It  was  Lady  Clangatton's 
doing  from  first  to  last.  You  know  her  devotion  to  her 
brush.  Well,  she  saw  some  of  this  Rangwell's  paintings 
which  are,  they  say,  first-rate,  and  asked  him  to  go  to 
the  Castle  to  paint  the  scenery,  in  the  close  season,  while 
they  were  in  London.  The  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
minister,  aged  seventeen,  was  seen  by  the  handsome 
scamp,  the  artbt  of  genius.  They  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  one  another  and  she  ran  off  with  him," 

"  Hm  !  A  very  imprudent  young  woman,"  muttered 
Aunt  Susey. 

"  She  was  only  seventeen,  and  her  father  was  a  strict 
Presbyterian,  who  frightened  her  out  of  her  life,  and  she 
did  not  dare  to  tell  him." 

"  You've  taken  a  brief  for  this  lady,  that's  clear," 
was  Aunt  Susey's  next  acrid  remark. 

"  I  think  Miss  Elaine's  judgment  may  be  a  ri^t  one. 
You  have  only  to  know  Lady  Lavaine  to  love  her." 

"  However  that  may  be,  please  go  on  with  the  story," 
Ella  said  eagerly. 

"Well,  he  turned  out  highly  unsatisfactory,  drank,  and 
got  intimate  with  an  out-and-out  villain,  which  he  was 
not,  though  a  drunkard.  There  was  an  uncomfortable 
episode  at  a  restaurant  in  Holbom  when  a  Frenchman 
was  found  dead  and  Rangwell  and  the  villain  left  the 
country." 

"  Good  Lord,  what  next  t  Has  Harry  married  the 
widow  of  a  murderer  ?  "  Aunt  Susey  started  forwud 
in  her  chair,  and  Booby  barked. 

"  No.    Rangwell  did  not  murder  the  Frenchman,  the 
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verdict  at  the  inquest  was  thai  he  died  from  heart 
failure,  probably  due  to  excitement,  consequent  on  a 
row  with  these  men  and  a  blow  inflicted  by  the  other 
man.  Rangwell  had  nothing  to  do  with  stealing  the 
Frenchman's  money,  but  this  verdict  was  only  givoi 
after  the  two  men  were  already  on  the  hi^  seas.  The 
bigger  villain  dearly  had  to  run  away  and  Rangwell  in 
some  way  became  hypnotised  by  him.  He  was  drunk, 
he  told  Lassing,  when  the  Frenchman  died,  and  Withers 
told  him  what  he  chose  about  the  affair.  Rangwell  was 
an  income  to  Witliers,  as  he  could  always  get  money  for 
work,  and  Withers  always  managed  to  get  hold  of  some 
of  it." 

Aunt  Susey  :  "  Mitigated  agony  only— the  widow 
of  a  man  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  murderer,  and 
90  bad  to  fly  the  cxmntry.    Pray  where  did  he  go  to  ?  " 

"  He  went  to  Mexico  and  died  of  fev« — was  tended  by 
a  good  fellow  named  Lassing,  an  American  artist,  to 
whom  he  gave  a  valuable  repeater  watch  which  Ix>rd 
Sclvem,  his  father,  had  given  him  on  his  death-bed,  and 
a  letter  to  take  to  his  wife.  He  only  arrived  with  it  last 
week, thou^ Rangwell diedayearandhalfago.  Lassing 
was  attacked  by  the  out-and-out  villain  who  wanted 
him  out  of  the  way  because  he  knew  too  much  about  him, 
throu^  Rangwell,  and  the  villain  also  wanted  to  get 
hold  of  the  valuable  watch.  Lassing  was  on  the  point 
of  death  for  some  lirre,  and  only  able  to  travel  two 
months  ago.  Lady  Qangatton  has  fi^owed  the  whole 
romance,  and  is  devoted  to  Lady  Lavaine." 

Aunt  Susev  :  "  Oh,  of  coarse,  Laura  would  be. 
Nothing  would  please  her  better  than  to  be  an  abettor 
in  a  romantic  situation,  and  she  would  not  mind  a  crime 
or  two  thrown  in  to  enhance  the  colouring." 
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"  But,  Aunt  Susey,  it  isn't  only  Lady  Clangatton  who 
is  devoted  to  Lady  Lavaine.  Your  niece  and  Faulkner 
also  are  her  admireis." 

"  Mr.  Faulkner  ?  What  has  he  to  do  with  it  ?  Has 
he  been  told  what  it  has  pleased  Harry  to  keep  secret 
from  his  own  family  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  you  know,  eveiyone  tells  secrets  to  St. 
Luke  if  they  have  a  chance.  He  is  a  kind  of  confessor 
in  ordinary  to  all  his  friends.    I  know  he  is  to  me." 

"  But,  Ernest,  why  are  we  told  now,  ^rtten  we  were 
kept  in  the  dark  after  the  marriage  had  taken  place, 
and  a  baby  was  bom — a  boy  who  is,  mind  you.  Sir 
Harry's  heir  presumptive  ?  " 

"  That  was  because  Lady  Lavaine  implored  Sir  Harry 
to  keep  it  secret.  Her  nerves  had  been  so  completely 
shattered  by  all  she  had  gone  through  that  she  could  not 
face  her  father,  a  proud,  stem  man — ^who  would  resent 
her  marriage  with  a  man  of  Sir  Harry's  position  almost 
as  much  as  with  the  Bohemian  artist,  and  she  was 
frightened  t^  what  Lady  ClangattcHi  had  told  her  of — 
well,  Mrs.  Hemy." 

A  queer  smile  passed  over  Aunt  Susey's  stem  face. 

"  Oh  t  that's  more  comprehensible  than  most  of  your 
stoiy,  Ernest." 

"  Fanny  wiU  hate  it,"  exclaimed  EUa.  In  the  first 
[dace,  I  suppose  she  will  have  to  give  up  the  diamonds 
now." 

Mrs.  Henry  had  contrived  to  get  the  Lavaine  family 
diamonds  out  of  the  bank,  and  had  adorned  herself  with 
them  for  many  a  year.  The  first  pretext  had  been 
that  when  she  was  presented  on  her  marriage,  it  was 
was  necessary  for  her  to  appear  in  diamonds,  and  she 
had  none  of  her  own.    They  were  never  returned  to  the 
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bank,  as  other  suitable  occasions  fH^sented  themselves 
for  her  wearing  them.  Sir  Harry  was  quite  indiSerent 
as  to  whether  the  stones  were  kept  in  the  bank  or  worn 
by  his  dau^ter-in-Iaw.  No  bank,  he  knew,  could 
guard  them  more  securely  than  the  lady  who  was  their 
prospective  possessor. 

"  If  Sir  Harry  does  not  interfere  I  don't  think  Lady 
Lavaine  will  want  the  diamonds.  From  a  first  impres- 
sion and  what  her  intimates  say  of  her,  the  last  thing 
she  would  desire  would  be  to  pose  as  a  grand  lady. 
She  has  a  perfect  manner  considering  the  circumstances 
—simile  and  quiet.  Your  '  best  people  '  will  take  to 
her,  you  may  be  sure ;  they  will  pity  her  misfortunes, 
admire  her  beauty,  and  recognise  that  she  has  no 
desire  to  assert  herself  as  one  of  them,  and  consequently 
will  be  admitted  cordially,  for  that's  the  way  of  the 
world." 

"  It's  quite  clear  you  are  infatuated,  Ernest,  but  to 
come  back  to  the  point.  Why  are  we — Harry's  kith 
and  kin,  told  now  when  we  were  not  told  before  ?  " 
This  was,  Roedon  felt,  certainly  a  difficult  stile  to  get 
over. 

After  a  minute's  silence  he  began  :  "  Partly  because 
there  was  a  further  difficulty.  The  out-and-out  villain 
last  winter  wrote  a  letter  to  Lady  Lavaine  saying 
Rangwell  was  not  dead.  He  enclosed  a  letter  from 
Rangwell  saying  it  mi^t  be  well  to  pretend  he  was  dead 
in  order  to  further  some  scheme  of  his  own." 

"  Heavens  I  did  she  marry  Harry  before  she  knew 
that  her  husband  was  dead  I  " 

"  They  had  been  quite  assured  of  his  death  by  the 
people  out  there  whom  Sir  Hany  had  employed  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report  of  his  death  tW  had 
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appeared  in  the  papers.  They  wrote  that  Lassing  had 
been  with  him  when  he  died,  and  had  been  given  the 
watch  and  letter  to  be  taken  to  his  viite.  Lady  Lavaine 
refused  to  see  Sir  Hairy  after  doubt  was  cast  upon  the 
fact  by  this  wretch  who  wrote  that  she  had  committed 
bigamy.  The  fact  that  Lassing  never  arrived  with  the 
watch  and  with  this  letter,  seemed  to  confinn  the  state- 
ment that  Rangwell  had  only  pretended  to  be  defunct. 
The  last  six  months  they  have  been  in  suspense.  Lady 
Lavaine  nearly  died  of  an  illness  caused  by  the  shock  of 
receiving  the  denial  of  Rangwell's  death,  and  it  was  only 
when  Lassing  arrived  last  week  that  their  minds  were 
relieved.  Then  Sir  Harry,  Lord  Clangatton,  and  even 
her  ladyship,  set  upon  poor  Lady  Lavaine  and  insisted 
that  there  ^ould  be  no  more  secrecy,  and  that  the  happy 
pair  should  go  up  to  Clangatton,  the  lady  to  be  reconciled 
to  her  father,  and  eveiy  one  to  be  happy  ever  after.  Now 
surely  that's  a  pretty  romance  and  you  mustn't  spoil  it. 
Aunt  Susey,  by  giving  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  heroine  of 
it?" 

"  We  must  see  how  it  all  develops.  There  is  never  any 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  judgment  of  a  man  about 
a  very  beautiful  woman." 

Annie's  beauty  was  not  the  main  incentive  to  Roedon 
when  he  pleaded  so  ^>ecially.  It  was  the  vision  of  the 
young  figure  crowned  with  red-gold  waves  shining 
brilliantly  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  sensitive 
little  face,  alive  with  enthusiasm  as  she  made  her  appeal 
to  him,  eyes  set  in  great  orbits  lit  with  passionate 
anxiety  for  the  cause  of  her  stejonother  friend.  Obeying 
her  commands  seemed  to  bring  her  closer  to  him. 

"  There  is  much  more  I  want  to  know.  You  must 
stay  to  dinner,  Ernest.    Never  mind  about  dressing — 
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try  to  remember  something  which  may  give  us  really 
somid  data  for  making  up  our  minds  whether  to  forgive 
the  indignity  we  have  suffered  or  to  remain  stem  and 
aloof.  Your  infatuation  makes  me,  for  one,  all  the  more 
cautious.  B^amy  1  Illegitimacy  I  Murder  1  Pretty 
things  to  be  connected  with  the  affairs  of  tb«  head  of 
our  family.  A  strange  difference  between  this  and 
Harry's  first  marriage,  forsooth," 

"  Circumstances,  I  allow,  may  sound  uncomfortable, 
but  the  lady  herself  will  soon  hve  them  down.  She  is 
the  right  sort ;  that  is,  after  all,  the  important  thing  in 
the  long  nm.  If  she  were  the  wrong  sort,  she  would 
never  hve  that  down," 

Aunt  Susey  and  Ella  both  thought  of  one  they  knew 
but  too  well  who  was  of  the  wrong  sort  and  could  never 
live  that  down. 

"  And  remember.  Aunt  Susey,  Lady  Clangatton  and 
the  first  Lady  Lavaine  were  like  sisters  to  one  another, 
and  Lady  Clangatton  has  been  the  prime  mover  in  this 
business  from  first  to  last." 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  get  over  it  in  tune,  but  it's  all 
very  queer,  and  the  idea  that  it  has  been  going  on  for 
two  years  and  that  we  have  been  told  nothing  is  un- 
pleasant and  puts  Harry  further  away  from  us.  Now 
we  know  what  sent  him  to  London  so  often.  I  must 
write  to  him,  I  suppose,  but  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what 
to  say.  I  must  pretend  to  congratulate  as  one  would 
a  boy  in  love.  Even  men  as  old  as  Harry  are  but  boys 
when  they  are  taken  by  the  disease." 

"  You  will  write  to  her  too,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  What  could  I  say  but  that  she  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  herself.  Makmg  a  man  twice  her  age 
keep  his  marriage  with  her  a  secret  from  bis  own  people 
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for  two  years  ?  No — I  shall  wait  till  I  see  her  and  make 
up  my  own  mind  about  her  ;  then  perhaps  I  shall  know 
what  to  say.  It  was  not  right  of  Harry  to  mix  Elaine 
up  in  this  business,"  Aunt  Susey  continued  gravely. 
"  Elaine  ought  not  to  be  much  with  them  now.  This 
Lady  Lavaine  may  be  straight  on  the  whole,  but  she 
can't  have  any  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 
9ie  won't  know  the  proper  people  to  have  about  her 
and  a  young  girl  in  Elaine's  position,  just  coming  out, 
with  a  strange  beauty  of  her  own,  mi^t  be  put  into  a 
very  false  position,  chaperoned  by  such  a  stei»nother." 

"She  has  been  very  lonely,  poor  child,"  said  Ella. 
"  She  and  Fanny  will  never  get  on,  that's  certain.  It's 
no  wonder,  darling,  that  she  should  fly  into  the  arms 
of  this  beautiful  creature  who  is  yoimg  enough  to  be 
her  sister." 

Aunt  Susey  :  "  Heaven  only  knows  how  thing  are 
to  be  settled  at  Frampton  Meadows.  Is  Fanny  to  be 
turned  out ;  is  the  young  wife  to  rule  over  Fanny,  or  is 
Fanny  to  rule  over  the  young  wife  ?  These  are  prob- 
lems I  But  there's  the  gong,  we  can't  discuss  them  now." 

Aunt  Susey  became  silent  as  dinner  went  on,  and  when 
it  was  over  she  said  sternly  : 

"  I'll  say  good-night,  Ernest.  I  shall  not  come  back 
after  my  rest.  Do  not  think  I  treat  this  matter  lightly. 
It  is  a  great  shock  to  me.  The  family  seems  dislocated  ; 
there  seems  do  cohesion  between  the  head  and  its 
members.  That  a  man  in  my  brother's  position  should 
lend  himself  to  making  a  secret  marriage  shows  that 
things  are  not  as  they  should  be  ;  something  must  be 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark." 

Aunt  Susey's  feeling  for  her  family  was  strong.  It 
was  to  her,  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  an  institution 
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of  importance.  Generations  of  Lavaines  had  stood  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  No  flagrant  scandals 
had  ever  tainted  that  estimation,  no  meanness  as  land 
owners  had  ever  marred  the  respect  of  their  tenants. 
No  want  of  generosity  had  ever  alienated  the  affection 
of  their  dependants.  Her  family  had  been  a  fiiie 
example  of  the  old  order,  and  if  that  old  order  had  to 
give  way  to  the  new,  it  ought  to  give  way  to  the  best 
example  also  of  the  new.  Being  a  reader  of  modem 
books  she  knew  much  was  to  be  said  for  the  new.  This 
story  of  her  brother's  secret  marriage  and  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  his  wife  did  not  savour  of  the  best  of  the  new, 
not  of  the  strict  morality  and  straightforward  intention 
that  characterised  it.  Her  nephew's  marriage  with 
Fanny  Tyler  had  brought  an  element  of  the  new  order 
into  the  home,  not  sympathetic  to  herself  or  the  family, 
but  this  marriage  would  be  considered  as  a  disgrace  even 
by  Fanny. 

"  Of  course  there  is  something  wrong,"  said  Roedon, 
after  Amit  Susey's  chair  had  been  rolled  out  of  the 
dining-room.  "  The  something  wrong  is  Mis.  Henry. 
She  changed  everything  she  could  at  Frampton  Meadows 
till  your  father  felt  his  real  home  was  more  with  the 
Clangatton's  than  there." 

"  Oh,  of  course  it  ceased  to  be  the  old  Frampton 
Meadows  for  any  of  us  under  Fanny's  reign." 

The  two  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  All  the 
windows  were  open  down  to  the  ground. 

"  How  beautiful  the  view  is  from  here."  Roedon 
was  looking  over  the  lawn  which  sloped  down  to  a  group 
of  stone  pines.  Their  foliage  dark  stood  out  against  a 
background  of  the  swaying  surface  of  the  sea.  Below 
these  trees  a  wood  of  low  growth  ran  down  close  to  the 
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shore.  A  full  moon  was  rising  on  the  horizon  shedding 
a  satin  sheen  of  warm  li^t  ob  either  side.  Ella  came  to 
Roedon's  side  to  look  out  on  the  scene.  As  they  stood 
silently  gazing,  she  was  thinking  what  that  change 
in  her  home  had  done  for  her,  how  it  had  helped  to  make 
her  take  the  leap  in  the  dark  whidi  chained  her  to  con- 
ditions which  could  never  give  her  real  happiness. 

Roedon  spoke  at  last.  "  It  was  only  your  little  sister 
who  seems  to  have  instinctly  resented  her  usurping  the 
position  she  has  assumed." 

"  Ah  I  but  Elaine  had  father  to  back  her ;  when  it 
was  a  dioice  whether  Fanny  or  EUine  got  Uieir  way  you 
know  Elaine  always  won.  That's  why  Fanny  is  jealous 
of  her  and  hates  her.  No  wonder  Elaine  flies  into  the 
arms  of  this  beautiful  stepmother." 

Roedon  was  seized  by  an  impulse  to  confide  In  EUa 
and  tell  her  of  his  love ;  but  he  felt  shy,  it  was  so  inner 
and  so  personal  a  matter.  Perhaps  if  they  wandered 
out  into  the  moonlight  he  could  do  it  better. 
"  May  we  go  down  nearer  the  sea ;  the  air  is  dehdous." 
So  they  sauntered  over  the  lawn  to  a  pathway  thai 
led  by  a  gate  into  the  ¥«K)d. 

"  You  have  been  like  a  mother  to  your  little  sister," 
he  began.  He  looked  with  affection  into  Ella's  eyes. 
"  She  will  want  you  more  than  ever  now  that  your  father 
is  absorbed  by  his  new  happiness.  Hay  I  take  a  message 
from  you  about  your  father's  mairiage." 

"  Oh,  do  ;  tell  her  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  love  my 
stepmother." 

The  news  of  her  father's  marriage  had  excited  Ella, 
but  it  had  not  distressed  her  as  it  had  Aunt  Susey. 
She  had  felt  elated  at  Roedon's  unexpected  appearance. 
In  reality  the  pleasure  his  presence  gave  her  was  more 
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absorbing  than  the  news  he  brought.  Her  father  had 
entrusted  Roedon  with  the  message  which  conveyed  a 
fact  of  vital  importance  to  him,  and  now  he  had  asked 
her  to  be  entrusted  with  a  message  to  her  little  sister. 
As  Roedon  and  she  wallced  together  over  the  lawn  in 
the  twili^t  she  fdt  he  was  very  close  to  her.  The 
pleasant  tone  of  his  voice  had  a  charm  like  no  other. 
It  conveyed  a  sense  of  intimacy ;  it  was  so  easy,  so 
natural. 

"  You  agree  then  with  Aunt  Snsey,"  she  began,  as 
they  passed  through  the  little  gate  into  the  wood.  "  It 
would  be  unwise  for  Elaine  to  be  diaperoned  only  by 
her  stepmother  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  would  more  likely  be  the  right  peison." 

Again  there  was  silence  as  they  walked  along  in  the 
shadowed  darkness  of  the  wood.  He  was  cogitating 
how  he  could  best  divulge  to  her  the  strange  fascination 
the  child  had  for  him  and  ask  her  if  she  could  exi^ain 
her  evident  wish  to  keep  him  at  a  distance.  Till  yester- 
day the  spell  she  had  cast  over  him  had  been  somewhat 
vague  ;  interested,  greatly  fascinated,  curiously  puzzled 
he  had  felt,  but  as  she  stood  on  the  pathway  in  the 
glowing  light,  all  reticence,  all  shyness  having  vanished 
— ^with  v^emence  dictating  to  him  how  he  should  plead 
the  cause  of  her  friend — the  real  thing  had  come — the 
flame  of  passion  had  been  lit.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  did  he  feel  an  overpowering  desire. 

Daylight  had  faded,  but  an  aftei^low  warmth  still 
lingered  in  the  air.  The  full  moon  had  risen  majesti- 
cally from  the  horizon,  had  brightened  the  pale  blue 
of  the  sl^,  and  thrown  a  road  of  brilliant  silver  light 
over  the  sea  from  the  horizon  to  the  shore.  Artemis  had 
truly  taken  possession  of  the  world  and  made  it  her  own 
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— a  world  that  lent  itself  to  confidences.  Roedon  and 
Ella  had  reached  an  open  space  in  the  wood,  where  they 
looked  strai^t  down  to  the  sea.  The  swaying  of  the 
tide  threw  zig-zag  ribbons  of  li^t  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  waves  as  they  honied  on  to  the  beach. 

"  I  feel  you  are  a  real  friend.  I  have  never  had  a 
doser  friend." 

Roedon's  voice  trembled ;  it  was  low  and  husky. 

"  I  should  love  to  feel  yon  were  nearer  still,  that  I 
belonged  to  you.     May  I  tell  you  a  secret  ?  " 

They  were  standing  still,  very  close  to  one  another. 
He  put  his  hand  on  her  arm.  His  eyes  turned  from 
gazing  over  the  sea  and  looked  earnestly  into  bers.  He 
started.  Her  lips  were  trembling.  He  saw  a  glow  of 
fire  in  the  great  grey  eyes  as  they  met  his  ;  be  saw  a 
meaning  in  them  that  amazed  him  ;  and  that  meaning 
left  him  speeddess.  He  dropped  bis  band  from  her 
arm — neither  spoke,  neither  Imew  exactly  vriiat  had 
happened.  With  an  unsteady  step  she  turned  from  the 
lig^t  into  the  darkened  pathway  Imck  towards  the  gate. 
He  followed  her  and  opened  it  for  her  to  pass  tbroogfa. 
She  bent  her  head  as  he  closed  it  and  remained  on  the 
further  side.  Her  knees  trembled  tmder  her  as  she 
staggered  slowly  up  the  pathway  towards  the  bouse. 

In  the  hall  stood  Aunt  Susey's  old  maid  waiting  to 
accost  her. 

"  Madam  is  not  well.  She  felt  the  pain  in  her  back 
so  I  gave  her  the  medicine  and  have  just  settled  her  for 
the  ni^t.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  no  one  to  go 
in  unless  she  rings." 

It  was  a  relief  to  Ella  not  to  go  in.  She  walked  up- 
stairs to  her  bedroom  where  her  maid  awaited  htf .  She 
quickly  got  into  a  loose  white  wra[^>a-. 
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"  That  will  do,  Haanmg,"  when  her  maid  had  taken 
down  her  hair. 

"  But  I  have  not  brushed  your  hair,  madam." 

"  I  shall  not  want  anything  more,"  was  £Ua'3  refdy. 

Strange  that  a  lady  should  not  wish  to  have  her  hair 
brushed  before  going  to  bed  I  Manning  was  a  well-bred 
maid  and  did  not  show  her  surprise,  but  quietly  left  the 
room.  Ella  sank  down  into  an  arm-chair  opposite  the 
window  that  opened  on  to  a  balcony.  She  was  glad  to 
be  alone.  What  it  was  she  felt  she  did  not  know — what 
Roedon  had  meant  to  tell  her  she  did  not  ask.  As  she 
lay  back  looking  far  away  over  the  shining  sea,  she  felt 
intoxicated  but  could  give  no  name  to  the  cause  of  hei 
intoxication.  It  was  life,  fullness  of  life — the  elixir  of 
life  absolutely  absorbing. 

Against  her  balcony  grew  a  magnolia  tree.  It  had 
flounshed  and  had  risen  hi^  above  the  confines  of  the 
wall  to  which  it  had  been  trained  below.  Carved  out 
in  moonlight  rose  dusters  of  its  dark,  shining  leaves, 
still  and  stately,  against  the  quivering  tremor  of  the  ever- 
restless  sea :  the  air  was  scented  by  the  aromatic  perfume 
from  its  cream-white  blooms  that  gleamed  from  out  the 
shadows  of  night,  like  piedous  goblets  in  finely-wrought 
ivory.  Moonlight  gave  scsnething  of  palatial  grandeur 
to  the  balustrade  of  the  balcony.  It  felt  like  an  en- 
chanted dreamland  well  in  tune  with  the  intoxication 
of  the  moment.  Ella  rose  and  stepped  out  on  to  the 
balcony.  She  knelt  down  and  threw  out  her  arms  over 
the  ledge ;  beautiful,  grandly-^noulded  arms,  cream- 
white,  as  were  the  blooms  that  scented  the  air.  Indeed, 
had  a  <»unteTpart  of  Ella  been  sought  in  Nature's  flora 
it  mi^t  well  have  been  found  in  the  stately  magnolia 
grandiflora.    She  gazed  on  the  dazzling  gold  and  silver 
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road  of  li^t  that  travelled  bom  the  horizon  to  ber 
feet.  Midway  a  speck  of  black  lay  in  th«  centre  of  the 
moonlit  track.  It  remained  fixed  on  the  same  spot, 
swayed  only  by  the  gentle  quiver  of  the  water.  Ella's 
eyes  became  riveted  on  that  black  spot ;  it  was  some- 
thing definite,  distmct  amidst  the  vague  immensities  of 
sky  and  sea,  bathed  alike  in  the  mystic  sheen  of  moon- 
li^t.  How  long  she  knelt  there  she  did  not  know.  Her 
actions  were  so  subservient  to  her  emotions. 

As  Roedon  walked  towards  his  hotel  after  EUa  had 
passed  tbrou^  the  gate  on  to  the  lawn,  he  felt  as  dazed 
and  bewildered  as  she  had  been,  but  not  with  the  elixir 
of  life — far  from  it  I  Something  unexpected,  extra- 
ordinary, had  happened,  which  seemed  to  have  snapped 
a  thread  in  his  life.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh.  How  had  it 
all  come  about  i  What  had  he  done  ?  The  scales  at 
last  fell  from  his  eyes.  Yes  indeed,  what  had  he  done  ? 
He  had  chosen  to  believe  he  could  enjoy  the  delist  of  a 
close  friendship  with  a  beaatiful  woman  as  if  she  were 
a  sister— a  woman  ill-mated,  whose  normal  life  was  a 
dreary,  starved  existence,  with  a  husband  incapable  of 
warm  sympathy  or  of  any  expression  of  his  affection 
even  if  he  had  any.  He  had  assumed  the  intimate 
position  of  an  intellectual  guide,  and,  blind  idiot  as  he 
had  been,  he  had  never  foreseoi  the  danger,  he  could 
not  even  in  thou^t  put  that  danger  into  words.  The 
blood  rose  to  his  cheeks.  His  affection  for  Ella  was  so 
real ;  he  had  experienced  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
the  feeling  a  man  has  for  a  sister,  a  pride  in  her  beauty, 
a  good  comradeship,  an  interest  in  all  that  happened  to 
ber,  a  strong  desire  to  make  her  life  [deasanter — more 
interesting,  to  develop  her  intellect  and  tastes  so  as  to 
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make  her  more  independent  of  domestic  hapfuness,  bu 
in  this  affection  bad  never  existed  a  hint  of  the  glamour 
of  love.  She  bad  never  for  an  instant  toudied  his 
natm'e  through  those  springs  in  his  imagination  which 
could  have  engendered  passion.  He  had  actually  been 
BO  blind  an  egoist  that  he  bad  been  on  the  point  of  con- 
fiding to  her  that  another — her  own  sister — ^had  touched 
those  springs,  and  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
was  in  love — not  with  her — ^no,  but  with  that  sister. 
That  thought  made  him  wince.  Through  this  blind 
foolery  what  comfdications  had  be  not  prepared  for 
himself  I 

Roedon  reached  the  hotel.  A  hamlet  of  fishennen's 
cottages  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  small  seaside 
resort — one  intended  to  entice  artists  and  those  who  dis- 
liked the  Dsual  run  of  seaside  towns — their  parades,  their 
bands,  their  amusements  on  the  beach.  The  hotel  had 
been  built  in  the  style  «*ich  was  meant  to  attract 
artistic  tastes,  red  brick  with  gables  and  balconies.  As 
Roedon  entered  it,  thiougfa  the  open  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  he  saw  a  waiter  leaning  against  a  sideboard  with 
a  table  napkin  thrown  over  one  shoulder.  He  was 
talking  to  a  second  waiter  who  was  brushing  the  crumbs 
off  a  small  roimd  table.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  half 
dozen  such  tables  was  a  solitaire  iridescent  glass  ;  each 
had  one  red  poppy,  one  blue  cornflower,  one  ear  of  com 
in  it,  a  decoration  meant  to  carry  out  the  artistic  char- 
acter of  the  establishment.  Why  these  things  got 
located  in  Roedon  s  memory  he  could  never  have  said, 
but  they  made  a  picture  in  his  mind  which  always 
remained.  When  strong  emotion  moves  us  deeply,  is  it 
not  sometimes  trifles  that  arrest  our  vision  and  remain 
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fixed  in  onr  memories  as  inaeparably  linked  with  the 
emotional  tumult  within  ? 

One  of  the  waiters  sprang  forward  towards  Roedon. 

"  Shall  you  require  anything  this  evening,  sir  ?  " 

Roedon  felt  he  could  not  stay  in  this  place  :  it  was  too 
shut  in,  too  restricted  for  his  present  troubled  mood. 

"  No,  thank  you.  Shall  I  be  keeping  anyone  up  if  I 
don't  come  in  for  an  hour  or  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,  sir,"  said  the  amenable  waiter, 
telling  an  obvious  untruth. 

Rodeon  turned  and  walked  out  again  into  the  moonlit 
air.  A  pathway  led  down  a  steep  difi  to  the  shore.  At 
the  bottom  he  found  two  boatmen  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
thdr  crafts  smoking  their  pipes. 

"  Nice  evening  for  a  row,  sir.  At  your  service,  sir  ; 
either  one  you  like." 

Roedon  stepped  into  the  boat  nearest  to  him  and  tiie 
boatman  was  about  to  follow. 

"  You  need  not  go.    I  can  manage  her  myself." 

Early  in  life  Roedon,  on  ths  lake  vdiere  he  had  spent 
his  happiest  days  in  boyhood,  had  he  not  leamt  well  how 
to  tackle  a  boat  ?  He  polled  off  tram  the  shore  and 
rowed  away  for  a  mile  or  two.  It  was  a  relief  to  banish 
his  thou^ts  for  a  time  by  some  physical  exertion.  He 
made  for  the  stream  of  moonlit  light  quivering  in  gold 
and  silver :  when  he  reached  it  he  pulled  the  oars  up 
into  the  boat  and  lay  back  in  the  stem.  He  clasped 
his  hands  behind  his  head  and  gazed  up  into  the  sapphire 
sky  paled  by  the  bright  beams  of  Artemis.  He  tried  to 
think  out  the  difficult  problem  he  had  made  for  himself. 
He  was  still  seeing  the  glow  in  those  great  grey  eyes 
that  revealed  a  secret,  a  feeling  till  then  assuiecUy  un- 
recognised by  their  owner,  and  even  then  he  knew,  not 
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fully  tmderstood.  A  pathetic,  almost  childlike  help* 
lessness  bad  kept  her  from  disguising  the  emotion  which 
had  so  uncontrollably  taken  possession  of  her.  Com- 
pared mth  himself,  she  was  but  a  diild  in  the  knov^edg« 
of  the  world  and  its  wicked  ways.  She  had  been  brongfat 
up  on  lines  of  decorum  befitting  the  traditions  of  her 
family,  and  married  before  she  knew  what  she  was  about ;  ' 
she  was  totally  inexperienced  in  those  phases  of  life 
whid)  should  be  avoided  by  the  pmdent  and  he,  in  his 
blind  conceit,  had  undertaken  to  act  towards  her  this 
rftle  of  intellectual  guide,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
shortcomings  in  her  husband's  nature.  Could  any  rOle 
have  been  more  Mindly  insane  ?  The  scales  had  indeed 
fallen,  and  now  he  must  be  candid  with  himself.  The 
pleasure  he  had  extracted  from  this  unsound  condition 
of  things  dearly  wss  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
presence  had  excited  in  her  childlike  high  s[Hiits,  which 
gave  a  zest  to  their  intercourse  with  one  another  and 
made  it  amusing  and  interesting  to  him.  With  his 
poor  amount  of  physical  vitaUty  he  had  enjoyed  the 
contact  with  Ella's  sjdendid  vigour.  In  a  measure  he 
had  felt  it  had  been  contagious.  It  had  made  him  feel 
more  alive  mentally  as  well  as  i^ysically.  Yet  a  keener 
source  of  interest  had  attached  to  Ella.  She  was 
Elaine's  sister.  But  there,  he  felt,  as  all  these  truths 
unveiled  themselves,  lay  the  worst  trouble  that  his 
selfish  stupidity  had  created  for  himself.  How  could 
he  now  indulge  in  visions  of  a  future  of  rapture  with  this 
little  sister  ?  No,  he  must  expiate  bis  blind  egoism  by 
renouncing  all  hopes  of  that  happiness,  thou^  such  a 
renunciation  was  a  sacrifice  very  hard  to  make.  That 
exquisite,  strange  child  had  become  part  of  his  exis- 
tence  as  a  poet  as  well  as  a  part  of  his  existence  as  a  man. 

T 
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But  now,  how  could  he  reconcile  the  position  of  lover  to 
Elaine  with  any  possible  position  towards  her  sister  ? 
It  would  be  an  unthinkable  act  to  disturb  in  any  way  the 
love  existing  between  these  sisters.  No,  he  must  sufier. 
He  alcme  had  been  to  blame.  If  any  comfort  was  to  be 
extracted  tiom  the  wretched  business  it  would  be  in 
the  thou^t  that  he  himself  would  alone  suffer  as 
regarded  Elaine.  He  accentuated  this  belief  as  he 
determined  to  r^iounce  all  idea  of  obtaining  her  love — 
all  the  more  because  he  had  had  faint  hopes  at  times  that 
he  was  not  altogether  a  nonentity  in  the  child's  eyes. 
Her  attitude  of  indifference  had  been  a  little  too  marked, 
her  signs  of  wishing  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  a  little 
too  evident,  had  he  been  quite  a  nonentity  to  her. 
Now,  however,  he  must  believe  that  iie  was  notliing  to 
her.  Clearly  there  was  but  one  decent  course  for  him 
to  take — he  must  abstain  from  seeing  either  his  friend 
or  bis  would-be  bve.  How  it  would  work  out,  what 
would  happen,  it  was  not  for  him  to  consider — he 
most  take  punishment  as  his  due.  He  had  trans- 
gressed in  that  he  had  not  recognised  a  responsibility 
in  the  close  friendship  he  had  enjoyed  and  encouraged. 
Safe  himself,  he  had  indulged  in  the  pleasure  of  intimate 
intercourse  with  a  beautiful  married  woman,  regardless 
of  any  danger  it  might  involve  for  her. 

As  he  lay  in  the  boat  pondering  over  the  situation, 
while  gazing  up  into  the  vast  spaces  of  sky  and  air  above 
him,  he  felt  a  great  scorn  for  himself.  Had  he  learnt 
nothing  from  the  many  experiences  he  had  had  in  his 
contact  with  the  world,  nothing  that  would  have  pre- 
vented his  being  blind  to  the  possibility  of  this  situation 
which  through  his  idiotic  selfishness  he  had  created  ? 
He  clearly  deserved  to  suffer  however  hard  the  punish- 
ment mif^t  be. 
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"  Hard  is  tbe  way  and  shut  tha  gate, 
And  Liie  b  in  a  narrgw  strait. 
Once  only  did  my  soul  aspire 
To  Kale  the  Orient  dropping  fire  ; 
Once  only  flostod  in  the  wajr* 
Of  heaven  apart  from  earthly  bote  ; 
And  than  It  was  a  foolish  eonl. 
And  knew  not  how  the  heavens  do  rail." 

— R.  W.  DixoK. 

As  her  maid  brought  in  her  early  tea  Ella  awoke  after  a 
few  hours  of  dreamless  sleep.  A  letter  from  her  husband 
lay  on  the  tray.  She  read  it ;  it  caused  the  customary 
depression  which  his  letters  no  less  than  his  presence 
invariably  produced.  He  begged  her  to  see  to  some 
business  matters  at  Marston  Hall  which  Ella  felt  no 
difficulty  in  doing,  but  his  words,  though  perfectly  dvil, 
conveyed  the  sense  of  an  order  peremptorily  given.  She 
sighed.  It  was  always  the  same  story — a  great  stress 
laid  on  the  importance  of  matters  wbidi  belonged  solely 
to  what  has  been  called  truly  but  "the  scaffolding 
of  Ufe  " — the  outward  supports  of  tbe  edifice  ;  in  other 
words,  the  material  necessities  of  existence  in  the  Uves 
of  those  fdaced  in  the  station  in  which  it  bad  pleased 
God  to  place  Mark  Marston  and  his  belongings.  Ella 
was  still  under  the  sobering  effect  of  this  letter  when 
her  maid  returned. 
"  Miss  Lavaine  asks  you  to  read  this  note,  madam." 
EUa  recognised  Ernest  Roedon's  handwriting  on  the 
envelope. 
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"  Dear  Aunt  Susey. — I  find  that  I  have  to  go  up 
to  London  by  the  early  train,  so  cannot  have  the 
pleasure  of  calling  again.  I  am  afraid  my  visit  was 
not  one  you  will  remember  with  pleasure,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  you  will  feel  able  to  congratulate  ^ 
Harry  when  you  know  Lady  Lavaine.  Kindly  tell 
Hrs.  Marston  that  I  have  hiul  to  alter  my  [dans  and 
go  into  Devonshire  before  returning  to  Surrey,  so  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  see  her  sister  as  we  arranged  I 
should. 

'  Always  devotedly  jwurs, 

"  Ernest  Roedoh." 

Ella  raised  her  eyes  from  the  note  and  looked  in  front 
of  her  seeing  nothing.  He  had  gone,  and  had  not  told 
her  his  secret.  Suddenly  thtxe  seemed  to  have  arisen  & 
barrier  separating  them.  Between  the  lines  she  read 
that  he  would  not  now  divulge  that  secret  to  her.  A 
message  throu{^  Aunt  Susey  I  Hitherto  in  the  many 
letters  she  had  received  from  him  it  had  been  a  message 
to  Aimt  Susey  through  her.  She  looked  out  on  to  the 
sea.  Where  had  fled  the  illusion  that  had  hovered  over 
her  world  of  the  previous  night  7  The  romantic  beauty 
— the  palatial  aspect  with  which  the  moonlight  and  ita 
shadows  had  invested  the  stone  balustrade,  the  grandeur 
of  the  leaves  of  the  magnolia,  their  enamelled  surface 
carved  out  in  moonUj^t,  solid  and  still  against  the 
quivering  tremble  of  the  ever  restless  sea ;  clusters  of 
noble  leaves  supporting  those  cream-wtute  goblets  that 
filled  the  air  with  aromatic  scent.  Where,  indeed  I 
The  sea  was  brown — a  murky,  dirty  brown ;  the  sky 
a  dull,  lifeless  grey ;  the  magnolia  tree — ^well,  a  magnolia 
tree  of  no  peculiar  significance.    In  the  space  between 
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the  dark  patches  of  oval  leaves,  instead  of  the  great 
roadway  of  dazzling  light  stretching  from  the  far-off 
edge  of  the  horizon  and  widening  till  it  reached  the 
shore  beneath  her — a  matter-of-fact,  grimy  steamer, 
leaving  in  its  trail  a  cloud  of  fool,  dirty  smoke  as  it 
crossed  the  gap,  Ella  si^ed  again ;  that  colouriess 
dulness  she  loolffid  oat  on  symbolised  the  life  she  was 
ordained  to  lead.  A  gorgeous  dream  had  come  and 
gone  ;  she  had  no  claim  to  any  lot  save  that  which  the 
grey  dulness  of  her  married  life  apportioned  her,  and 
Ernest  Roedon  had  told  her  that  fact  in  those  unwritten 
words  between  the  lines  of  bis  note. 

She  dressed  in  her  riding  habit.  After  lunching  with 
Susey  she  would  have  a  gallop  on  Kitty  over  the  downs. 
That  was  the  best  thing  her  normal  life  had  to  offer,  the 
best  tonic  for  the  depression  iriiich  every  land  of  inter- 
course with  her  husband  produced. 

"  Did  you  write  to  father  ?  "  Ella  asked  as  she  greeted 
Aunt  Susey  with  a  good-morning  kiss. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  ;  did  you  ?  " 

"  No  ;  did  you  congratulate  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  wrote  that  I  hoped  he  would  be  haf^y,  that 
is  the  truth.    To  congratulate  would  have  been  fiction." 

When  Ella  was  waiting  for  Kitty  to  come  round  after 
luncheon  she  took  up  TMe  Timet. 

"  I  see  that  hoirid  divorce  case  has  come  to  an  end," 
said  Aunt  Susie.  "  Of  course  it  has  gone  against  her. 
She  oug^t  to  have  spared  her  family  the  disgrace  and  the 
public  the  nausea  of  all  the  loathsome  details.  I  am 
sorry  for  her  mother  vrbo  did  not  deserve  such  an  ill- 
regulated  daughter,  and  for  those  nice  girls,  her  sisters." 

"  I  suppose  her  husband  was  not  very  nice,"  said  Ella. 

"  Very  Hkely — and  I  suppose  she  thinks  this  other 
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man  mudi  nicer ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
bring  misery  and  shame  upon  her  kith  and  Idn.  People 
can't  always  help  their  feelings,  but  the  difference 
between  a  good  woman  wtio  is  t^npted  and  a  bad  woman 
is  that  the  bad  one  does  not  refrain  from  making 
other  peo|^  unhapi^  throu^  her  indulgence  of  the 
unfortunate  feeling,  and  the  good  woman  does.  One  is 
selfish  and  the  other  is  not,  even  if  she  has  no  religion  to 
prevent  h^  conunitdng  a  sin." 

Ella  did  not  answer,  but  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  The 
Times,  though  not  a  word  of  it  was  she  reading.  The 
servant  announced  that  Kitty  was  at  the  door.  She 
rose  and  went  towards  Aunt  Susey  to  put  the  paper 
dfiwD  on  the  table  beside  her.  Aunt  Suaey's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her.  As  Ella  drew  close  to  her  she  stretdied 
out  her  arms. 

"  My  darling,  try  to  mother  Elaine.  You  love  tath 
other  and  Heaven  only  knows  where  her  strange,  im- 
perative nature  mif^t  land  her  vhea  she  is  fully  fledged. 
Ttas  new  stepmother  may  be  a  good  woman,  but  how 
can  she  know  the  child  as  you  do  ?  And  she  can  know 
nothing  of  the  society  in  liriiich  her  new  position  places 
her.  The  friction  between  Fanny  and  EUioe  can  never 
be  cured.  Elaine  can  never  be  hapi^  at  Fiampton 
outside  the  walls  of  her  own  room.  Sales  Farm  is 
already  more  of  a  real  home  to  the  child.  Next  year 
she  comes  out,  and  in  London  a  fresh  life  will  begin  for 
her.  Do  not  lose  touch  with  her,  Ella.  Do  not.  Yon 
have  no  diild  of  your  own,  my  darling ;  try  to  make 
Elaine  one  to  you." 

Aunt  Susey  spolK  with  intent  earnestness.  Ella 
stooped  within  her  outstretched  aims  and  kissed  her, 
but  said  nothing.     Her  eyes  were  looking  beyond  Aunt 
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Susey's  ea^er  gaze.  Uounted  OQ  Kitty  Ella  left  the 
gnmnds  of  Sontbdifi  and  took  a  turn  up  a  steep  lane. 
I^  groom  followed  her  on  foot  till  they  readied  a  gate 
leading  on  to  the  downs  which  stretched  away  for  miles 
into  the  west. 

"  I  shall  not  want  you  again,  Hamond,"  EUa  said, 
after  the  groom  had  opened  the  gate  for  Kitty  and  her 
rider  to  pass  throu^.  There  in  front  of  them  lay  these 
miles  of  close  grown  sward,  and  far  bcaieath  lay  the  vast 
level  of  yellow-green  sea ;  low  waves,  ridged  by  creamy 
froth,  crawled  lazily  up  to  the  shore.  Above  was  a 
giey  sky  darkened  towards  the  horizon  by  racks  of 
brown  cloud  rolling  up  from  the  west.  A  fresh  wind 
swept  over  the  downs.  Kitty  tossed  her  head,  tibea 
shook  it  impatiently.    She  wanted  to  be  oB. 

EUa  put  her  into  a  canter  v/bidi  soon  qnideened  into 
a  gallop.  Away  they  sped  over  miles  of  turf ;  the  quing 
in  it  ideased  Kitty,  the  strong,  soft  air  Mowing  from  the 
west  was  exhilarating  to  both ;  that  was,  the  best 
medicine  for  Ella — alone  to  fly  over  the  free  downs  on 
the  horse  of  her  own  training.  At  last  as  they  reached 
a  mound  ^e  slackened  the  pace.  On  its  summit  she 
made  Kitty  stand  still  and  take  breath.  Elated  by  the 
gallop  Ella  was  able  to  face  facts.  Aunt  Susey,  too, 
had  read  between  the  Unes  of  Roedon's  note — that  was 
dear.  Sbe  had  recognised  that  something  had  hap- 
pened. Aont  Susey  always  knew  everything,  and  she 
was  the  closest,  the  most  loved  of  friends.  But  what 
had  happened  ?  The  secret  had  not  been  divulged. 
Then  came  back  to  her  the  sense  his  nearness  had 
awakened,  how  she  fdt  the  touch  of  his  hand  on  her 
arm  ^^ch  seemed  to  overbalance  her ;  every  sensation 
in  her  nature  had  been  absorbed  by  the  emotions  he  had 
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raised.  That  touch,  the  low  tone  of  his  voice  vibrating 
with  inner  emotion — all  that  had  happened  had  been  to 
her  intoxication.  She  had  felt  at  that  moment  no 
curiosity  to  hear  him  divulge  his  seciet  in  words.  Now 
she  questioned  in  her  mind  what  he  had  been  on  the 
point  of  saying.  He  was  moved  by  some  strong  emotion 
— the  low,  quiet  voice  evinced  a  feeling  that  was  agitating 
him  greatly.  The  glamour  cast  by  his  presence,  the 
magic  chann  of  the  moonlit  night,  had  to-day  changed 
into  very  dull  everyday  conditions,  and  sbe  longed  to 
know  what  he  had  been  about  to  say.  Ah  1  but  he  had 
put  it  beyond  her  power  to  ask  him.  He  had  left 
suddenly.  Aunt  Suse/s  earnest  ^peal  to  her — what 
had  she  meant  by  it  ?  Clearly,  only  too  clearly,  that 
the  delii^t  that  had  grown  into  an  intoxication  should 
be  renounced, 

Ella's  nature  was  not  one  to  deceive  itself.  She  feh 
now  that  Aunt  Susey  must  have  been  watching  the 
development  of  her  friendship  with  Roedon.  On  the 
day  after  Evelina's  wedding,  how  insistoitly  did  Aunt 
Susey  press  her  to  read  Anna  Karenina.  She  had  read 
it.  It  was  the  story  of  a  woman's  sin  bringing  calamity 
and  misery  on  herself  and  others.  Ella  recalled  the  talk 
she  had  had  with  Aunt  Susey  on  the  evening  after  her 
ride  with  Roedon  to  Sales  Farm.  That  was  before  the 
letters  began  to  pass  between  her  and  Roedon.  Her 
interest  in  those  letters  had  become  the  vivid  interest 
of  her  life  during  the  intervals  when  she  did  not  see  him. 
The  excitement  they  had  caused  was  but  the  |aelude 
of  the  culminating  intoxication  of  yesterday.  Ah  I 
v^at  was  the  secret  he  had  been  about  to  tell  her  ? 
The  turmoil  she  felt  within  her  had  made  her  turn  away 
(com  him  just  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  reveal 
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it — and  be  had  left  without  a  woid  more  I  Coold  she 
have  left  him  f  It  mi^t  be  wiser,  better,  even  kinder 
in  him  to  go;  bat  had  she  been  to  him  what  he  was  to  her, 
could  he  had  gone  without  a  word  ?  What  was  he  to 
her  ?  A  presence  that  carried  with  it  a  poignant  delist 
whenever  he  appeared ;  and  even  «4ien  she  was  alone 
the  sense  of  its  existence  coloured  her  days  with  an 
interest  that  made  everything  else  in  life  tame  beside  it. 
She  did  not  love  Aunt  Susey  or  Elaine  the  less,  but  this 
was  an  awakening  to  another  existence  apart  from  all 
the  normal  conditions  of  life — suimountmg  them,  giving 
her  the  key  to  open  something  in  her  nature  which  con- 
tained the  elixir  of  life.  Ella  did  not  think  out  in  such 
jMvcdse  words  what  Roedon  was  to  her,  but  when  on  this 
highest  point  of  the  downs — ^the  west  wmd  blowing  all 
cobwebs  away  from  her  mind,  she  faced  the  truth — 
tile  fact  that  her  thoughts  of  him  had  absorbed  the 
greater  part  of  her  being,  also  that  other  fact  that  an 
indulgence  in  those  thoughts  must  land  her  where 
neither  Aunt  Sosey  nor  Finin*'  found  a  place.  "  The 
difference  between  a  bad  and  a  good  woman  who  is 
tempted  is  that  the  bad  wmnan  does  not  refrain  from 
making  oth^  peoide  unhappy  throu^  the  indu^^ceof 
tiie  unfcMtnnate  feeling — and  the  good  one  does."  How 
for  a  momoit  could  sjie  dream  of  doing  anything  that 
would  make  Aunt  Susey  unhappy  ?  From  early  girl- 
hood Ella's  great  heart — and  hers  was  a  great  heart — ^had 
Mt  a  devotion  intensified  t^  pity  for  Aunt  Susey.  How 
coold  she  add  another  pain  to  all  that  Aunt  Susey  had 
had  to  endure  through  physical  deformity,  and  still 
more  throu^  feeling  that  that  deformity  had  given  her 
not  only  physical  pain  but  the  sadness  of  loneliness,  of 
aUmation  bora  the  active  life  of  her  fellow-creatures 
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and  the  nonnal  condition  of  moet  mea  and  women.  No, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  hurt  Aunt  Susey,  and  it  would 
be  equally  impossible  to  put  herself  in  sodi  a  position 
that  she  could  be  nothing  lil"*  a  mottm'  to  y.initw  in  the 
coining  intricacies  of  her  life,  for  with  Elaine's  strange 
nature  intricacies  mi^t,  as  Aunt  Susey  had  truly  said, 
easily  arise.  Sie  must  set  her  sail  one  way  or  the  otiux. 
But  was  it  in  tw*  power  to  banish  from  her  tbou^ts  the 
delight  of  a  friendship  that  had  become  the  joy  of  her 
existence — not  only  the  joy  but  the  feeling  that  ooa- 
trolled  all  her  thoughts — and  that  had  become  the  vuy 
essence  of  her  being  ?  How  was  it  in  her  power  to 
exclude  such  an  influence  from  her  life  ? 

Poor  Hark  Marston  and  her  duty  towards  him  did 
not  present  themselves  as  affecting  the  situation.  He 
had  never  entered  her  life  so  as  to  belong  to  its  inn^ 
reality.  He  had  only  been  concerned,  and  m^Jeasantly 
concerned,  with  its  outer  crust.  Nor  did  h^  vows  at 
the  altar  when  she  married  him  occur  to  her.  Religioa 
and  the  duties  it  involved,  as  tauf^t  in  Frampton 
village  church  by  good  Mr.  Rensbaw  every  Sunday  wene 
associated  in  EUa's  mind  solely  with  the  fonnalities  of 
life,  the  groove  in  which  she  had  been  lnx>ught  ap^  It 
had  never  penetrated  deeper.  Mr.  Rensbaw  bad  pre- 
pared  her  and  her  sistei3  for  Confirmation.  He  had 
asfflsted  the  Ksbop  of  the  diocese  in  perfonning  the 
marriage  ceronony  between  hersdf  and  her  husband, 
and  had  prepared,  as  her  pastor,  an  exhortation  of  an 
historic  diaracter,  referring  to  his  connection  with  her 
family  for  years  and  with  her  from  a  child — to  be  de- 
livered  after  tiie  service  ;  but  Mark  Ifarston  had  stopped 
it :  he  told  Ella  he  did  not  like  that  sort  of  thing.  Poor 
Mr.  Ren^iaw  was  disappointed.     He  liked  preadung. 
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and  his  aetmons  were  liked.  H«  and  his  wife  dined  at 
stated  intervals  at  Frampton  Heodows.  He  convened 
pleasantly  and  bis  wife  was  "  cbatty."  But  the  inter- 
coorseEUahadhad  wltb  him  all  tbose  yeais,  how  oould 
it  affect  her  present  dilemma?  So  negligibly  that 
ndther  what  he  taught  from  the  pulpit,  or  his  reading  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  every  Sunday,  did  she  bring 
to  bear  on  the  present  problem.  Her  friendship  with 
Roedon  connected  intimately  with  their  common  de- 
votion  to  Aunt  Susey  had  penetrated  far  deeper  than 
the  oonventbns  in  vbich  her  life  had  been  passed  before 
that  friendship  had  been  formed.  Her  previous  life  at 
Frampton  Ueadows  and  later  at  Maiston  Hall  was  but 
as  a  form  well  suited  to  her  position,  to  which  her 
actions  as  a  matter  of  necessity  had  to  yield,  but  what 
a  different  life  had  her  friendship  with  Roedon 
awakened  I  Ella  loved  her  father,  but  had  never  been 
truly  intimate  with  him.  Site  had  a  tender  love  for 
her  delicate  little  sister,  but  ^e  did  not  understand  her. 
She  did  not  love  her  husband,  though  she  was  controlled 
by  his  will,  but  she  had  without  demur  accepted  the 
poiution  of  being  his  wife.  Aunt  Susey  belonged  to  her 
and  loved  her,  and  Ella  enjoyed  her  love  ;  but  Roedon's 
friendship  was  so  different  in  its  effect ;  it  brightened 
her  days  in  a  i^nrrKn^  and  more  exdting  f^hion — 
another  chord  in  ha*  nature  was  struck ;  he  had 
awakened  a  new  sense  of  life  in  her.  There  was  no  real 
tie  between  them  and  yet  he  had  fed  her  with  kindness, 
an  intimate  sympathy  which  proved  that  it  was  a  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  himself  to  try  to  lighten  the  dulness 
and  weariness  of  her  married  life.  And  oh  I  how  welt 
he  had  succeeded  I 
The  wild  west  wind  blew  on  Ella's  cheek  and  sent 
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Kitty's  mane  and  tail  flying  in  the  air,  but  the  {m>Uein 
remained  unsolved.  For  -wbkk  harbour  was  she  to  set 
her  sail? 

Another  wild  gallop  over  the  downs  brou^t  EUa 
back  to  Southclifi.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  talk 
over  her  dilemma  with  Aunt  Susey.  Nothing  she  oould 
do  or  say,  nothing  Aunt  Susey  could  do  or  say,  could 
alter  unalterable  facts.  Fate  must  alone  decide  what 
was  to  happen. 
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"  1  will  complain,  yet  piaiM  : 
I  will  bewAll,  approva  : 
And  all  my  sowre-Bweet  dates 
I  will  Ument  and  love." — Gxokgb  Hzkbkkt. 

Aptxr  the  evening  of  agitating  events  and  feelings 
Roedon  had  but  two  hoars'  deep.  Then  he  voke  to 
feel  that  some  catastrophe  had  ocauTed  without  re- 
membering exactly  what  it  was.  But  all  came  bock 
soon  enou|^,  and  he  lay  on  thinking  what  had  be  best 
do  in  this  new  wretdied  condition  of  things.  He  must 
fly  to  some  wholesome  haven  «4iere  the  moral  atmos- 
[diere  would  help  him  to  strengthen  and  establish  firmly 
his  resolve  to  punish  himself  by  not  seeing  either  Ella 
or  Elaine  again.  He  would  ask  his  old  friend  Longford 
to  take  btm  in  at  his  Rectory.  Everything  there  was 
pure  and  wholesome,  a  contrast  to  the  strange  ways  of 
foreign  capitals  and  the  luxurious  worldliness  of  Ashohne. 
He  knew  he  would  find  its  peaceful  monotony  restful 
and  soothing.  Things  always  remained  the  same  at 
the  Rectory.  Mrs.  Longford  was  kind  and  thou^tful, 
tall,  fair,  handsome,  serene  and  unselfish.  The  five 
children,  two  boys  and  three  girls,  gave  her  the  chief 
occupation  of  her  life,  but  she  also  found  time  to  mother 
the  women  in  the  very  small  village  attached  to  the  very 
large  Rectory.  She  was  bdoved  by  them  for  her 
kindness,  and  then  "  she  was  such  a  lady  "  I  In  the 
soft  beauty  and  laziness  of  the  West  of  England  villagers 
still  took  dehgbt  in  the  refinement  of  their  "  betters." 
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Roedon  found  himself  in  this  Devonshire  home  two 
days  after  he  left  Southcliff.  Yes,  it  was  comforting  to  be 
with  Iriehds  who  passed  their  lives  in  doing  their  duty ; 
certafaily  not  often  the  aim  of  most  of  the  diildnn  of 
this  world  with  whom  it  had  been  his  lot  to  mix  since  he 
left  his  uncle's  hnne.  The  green  lawns,  the  bri^t 
gardea,  the  clean,  cheery  children,  the  soft,  pure  air, 
the  absence  of  mmecessary  luxury,  the  feeling  of  per- 
petual leisure— ample  time  for  doing  anything  or  nothing, 
the  typical  family  life,  in  fact,  of  a  well-to-do  clergyman 
in  a  ruial  district,  suited  well  Roedon's  state  of  mind  and 
nerves  at  that  moment.  The  Lcngfords  were  delighted 
to  have  Roedon  as  their  guest.  However  mindful  of 
the  duties  a  parish  priest  and  his  family  owed  to  his 
flock  and  to  the  established  Churdi,  a  -mtaS  frcHQ  the 
outer  world  was  none  the  less  refreshing. 

A  Devonshire  stream,  lovely  as  Devonshire  streams 
can  be,  flowed  through  the  green  lawns  in  the  Rectory 
garden,  thea  hid  itself  under  die  shadow  of  noUy-grown 
trees  in  a  wood.  It  was  perfect  September  weather. 
Warm  sundiine  veiled  by  tender  autumn  mists  gUsteoed 
in  the  air  and  on  the  dew. 

While  his  host  and  hostess  were  occupied  in  pursuing 
the  path  of  duty,  Roedon  found  ample  solitude  \rtier«n 
to  consider  the  problem  of  his  future.  After  breakfast 
be  would  wander  out  over  the  lawn  and  hide  himself 
in  the  wood  under  the  thick  foliage  that  swept  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  there  think  over  what 
the  past  had  involved  for  him  in  the  fBtm<e.  There  was 
no  use  disguising  from  himself  that  the  more  he  thought 
over  that  future,  the  more  the  fact  revealed  itself  deariy 
that  Elaine  had  absorbed  his  entire  imagination  and  his 
power  of  loving.    He  most  renounce  all  idea  of  great 
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b^I»Dess  in  renouncing  her — ^but  how  oould  he  do 
otherwise  i  He  remembered  his  agreeiiig  with  "  St 
hake  "  that  till  the  inm  entered  mto  the  soul  human 
b^ngs  rarely  rose  to  the  best  that  was  in  th^n.  Peifa^» 
work  would  come  to  his  rescue.  True  enough,  the  iron 
had  DOW  entered,  and  never  did  the  distraction  that  had 
impeded  work  appear  less  enticing.  On  the  second 
morning  of  his  hiding  by  the  stream  in  the  wood  he 
was  seized  by  a  strong  impulse  to  express  his  dilemma  in 
verse. 

Lucky  enough  are  those  whose  exasperation  with 
themselves,  with  &te,  or  with  their  fellows  can  find  an 
outlet  for  their  despair  in  some  fonn  of  art.  Strong 
emotions,  exasperation  with  self,  day-dreams  of  Elaine, 
irtiose  enchanting  channs  were  intensified  in  his  imagina- 
tion now  that  he  had  renounced  any  attempt  to  win  her 
love,  all  helped  to  inflame  the  spark  of  his  genius.  Soli- 
tude, and  the  peace  of  nature  gave  him  a  full  oppor- 
tunity wherein  it  could  find  expression. 

Pressed  to  remain  Roedcoi  wo\ild  ^adly  have  stayed 
on  for  longer,  but  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  following 
letter  arrived  from  Ashohne : — 

"  DBAS  Ernest, — Sir  Joseidi  Lane  came  down 
yesterday  to  see  Robert  as  he  has  not  been  at  all  weU 
lately.  Lane  considered  him  much  more  ailing  than 
iriien  he  last  saw  him.  He  decreed  that  he  oi^ht  not 
to  pass  the  winter  in  England.  The  villa  near  Monte 
Cario,  which  the  Rainsfords  had  when  he  sent  them 
abroad  last  winter,  he  told  us  is  to  be  let,  as  they  are 
going  to  Egypt,  and  Lane  thinks  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  take  it  as  it  is,  he  said,  '  In  the  direct  eye 
of  the  sun.'  Now,  my  dear  Ernest,  pray  do  not  let 
anything  [vevent  your  going  with  us  into  exile — and 
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do  return  to  Asholme  as  soon  as  you  can  to  talk  matters 
over.  Also  Robert  wants  you  to  be  with  him,  for  he 
is  now  kept  in  his  room  and  is  very  unwell.  Yon 
always  interest  and  cheer  him,  so  do  not  tarry,  please." 

Well,  of  course  he  must  obey.  Willingly  would  he  go 
if  his  cousin  wanted  his  company,  but  the  prospect  of  a 
winter  at  Monte  Carlo  was  an}'tfaing  but  elating.  Doubt- 
less leaving  England  would  make  it  easier  to  break  the 
intimate  friendship  with  Ella  Harston,  and  to  renounce 
seeing  Elaine  Lavaine  without  the  appearance  of  too 
marked  a  severance.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  glad 
that  such  an  opportunity  had  offered  itself,  but  such  an 
exile  would  certainly  not  entail  solitude.  The  sisters 
would  take  means  to  avoid  that  calamity.  No,  it  would 
be  the  old  story.  Society  as  he  knew  it  so  well  in  Buda- 
pest, Vienna  and  Constantinople.  Extravagant  luxury, 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  decorously  veneered 
over  by  well-bred  manners  and  every  refinement  in 
material  comfort. 

Still  go,  of  course,  he  must. 
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"  A  pity  beyond  all  telling 
Is  hid  in  the  heart  of  love : 
The  folk  who  an  buyiog  and  selling. 
The  clouds  on  their  jonmej  above  ; 
The  cold,  wet  winds  ever  blowing  ; 
And  the  shadowy  haiel-grove 
Where  monse-grey  waters  are  flowing 
Threaten  the  head  that  I  love." — Ysaiks. 
"  And  dove-eyM  Pity's  murmnred  pain ;  and  music 
Itself  the  echo  of  the  heart,  and  all 
That  tempers  or  iiiq>rovea  man's  life."— Srbuxy. 

Towards  the  end  of  Hay,  after  spending  the  winter  at 
Monte  Carlo,  the  Walshingtons,  the  Baroness  and  Roedon 
found  themselves  again  at  Asholme.  After  her  viat  to 
Sales  Fann  Aunt  Susey  had  been  staying  at  Frampton 
Meadows  while  the  Henry  Lavaines  were  paying  a 
round  of  visits,  her  company  enjoyed  by  Ella  and  Elaine. 
Ella  had  returned  to  Marston,  and  Elaine  was  about  to 
leave  on  a  visit  to  the  Clangattons  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  being  presented  at  Court  by  Laura  Clangatton, 
and  subsequently  to  be  taken  by  her  to  one  of  the  great 
events  of  the  season,  a  ball  given  at  Hamilton  House  by 
the  Duchess  of  Lanesborou^.  The  Faulkners  had 
made  Aunt  Susey  promise  to  return  to  them  vdien  her 
nieces  left  Frampton  Meadows. 

The  day  before  Elaine  started  to  make  der  d&mt  in 
the  great  world  Roedon  received  a  note  from  Aunt 
Susey: 

"  Dear  Ernest, — Mrs.  Renshaw,  who  knows  every- 
thing, tells  me  you  have  returned  to  Asholme.    Come 
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over  to  see  me — yon  know  my  hours— from  4  p.m. 

onwards.    I  leave  the  day  after  to-morrow,  so  let  it 

be  to-morrow.  Yours, 

SVSAN  LaVAINB." 

Whom  would  be  find  at  Frampton  Meadows  1  Of 
coarse  he  must  go,  whatever  chances  there  were  of 
meeting  those  he  had  virtuously  resolved  to  avoid. 

He  found  Aunt  Susey  alone  in  her  accustomed  jdace 
in  the  old  drawing-room,  where  everything  still  retained 
its  old-world  charm.  The  windows  were  opened  down 
to  the  ground  and  the  afternoon  sunshine  streamed  into 
the  room. 

"  Have  you  lost  a  fortune  or  made  one,  Emest  ?  I 
hear  from  Mrs.  Renshaw  that  you  and  your  family  have 
^lent  the  winter  at  Monte  Carlo." 

"  I  have  been  virtuous,  Auat  Susey ;  I  neither  lost 
nor  gained,  but  really  the  tables  were  the  only  interesting 
things  there ;  yet  I  refiramed.  I  watched  the  usual 
curious-faced  gamblers.  Outside,  all  else  flavoured  but 
of  the  froth  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil ;  nothmg 
was  going  on  that  was  seriously  exciting,  even  on  wicked 
lines.  I  doubt  whether  the  object  in  going  there  was 
accom|dished.  Lady  Walshington  considers  it  was 
and  that  her  husband's  health  is  better  than  when  he 
went,  but  I  can't  see  it.    Has  Sir  Harry  come  back  ?  " 

"  No  ;  they  are  lingering  about  the  Italian  lakes  in 
regular  honeymoon  fashion." 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  dnce  I  made  myself  unpleasant 
by  bringing  you  the  news  of  the  marriage.  Have  you 
forgiven  me  7  " 

"  Well,  I  think  I  have.  I  had  an  interview  with  the 
bride  before  they  went  abroad  and  I  will  be  generous. 
I  admit  that  you  were  right,  and  notwithstanding  my 
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avosicm  to  things  bdng  done  in  the  dark,  she  converted 
me.  ^le  is  not  stupid.  She  confessed  her  sins  candidly 
and  remorsefully.  She  spoke  seriously  and  with 
modesty :  there  was  no  mauvaise  kotUe,  no  equivocation, 
and  I  could  not  trace  the  remotest  tinge  of  vulgarity, 
and  that's  a  great  mercy.  She  clearly  cares  for  my 
brother,  and  not  for  his  position  ;  in  fact,  I  think  she 
would  ^nSxx  bis  being  without  it  I  Sbt  is  a  real  person 
and  truly  f<md  of  him.  We  can  accept  her  cordially, 
and  I  can  truthfully  congratulate  Harry.  But  how 
things  will  turn  out  here  I  don't  know.  Fanny  and  she 
have  not  yet  met.  How  this  house  is  to  contain  both 
the  step-mother  aod  the  step-niece-in-Iaw  is  a  problem 
still  to  be  solved.  Henry  went  to  London  to  be 
introduced.  Fanny  would  not  go.  From  a  letter  she 
wrote  to  EUa  while  we  have  been  here  together,  I 
gather  that  Fanny  catechised  him  amply  when  he 
returned.  Poor  Heniy,  as  usual,  made  a  mess  of  things. 
Fanny  wrote  that  Henry  had  told  her  the  reason  for 
the  marriage  being  kept  secret  was  that  Annie  was  not 
sure  ber  husband  was  dead.  A  splendid  asset  for  Famiyl 
Sint  moimted  her  highest  horae  and  let  fly  her  ri^teous 
indignation.  She  wrote  to  Ella  that  she  could  never 
condone  the  conduct  of  a  woman  who,  in  her  low  designs 
to  catdi  and  marry  a  man  above  her  in  station,  did  sot 
mind  running  the  chance  of  committing  bigamy  I  " 

"  Fanny  ought  to  be  killed." 

"  A  drastic  measure.  She  cotainly  does  make  for 
ugliness." 

"  '  Low  designs  to  catch  and  marry  a  man  above  her 
in  station.'  "  Roedon  made  a  grimace  which  denoted 
entire  disgust.  "  Fanny  will  have  to  walk — that  is  cer- 
tain.    Your  brother  is  desperately  in  love,  and  will  not 
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stand  any  of  Urs.  Henry's  righteous  indignation  rubbish, 
you  may  be  sure." 

So  the  two  chatted  on,  neither  nearing  the  subject  on 
irhich  Annt  Snsey  longed  to  have  infonnatioa  and  about 
which  Roedon  and  EUa  alone  could  inform  her — ^rrtiat 
Mad  happened  on  that  evenii^  after  she  had  last  seen 
him  ?  She  could  not  ask  him  directly  any  more  than 
die  cooM  ask  EUa. 

She  loved  Ella  as  the  most  loving,  admiring  mother 
mif^t  love  her  child,  but  she  would  not  encroach  on 
such  a  secret  ground  as  she  felt  that  to  be.  Roedon 
had  become  to  her  as  a  sear  relation,  and  she  had  hoped 
that  he,  in  his  usual  confidential  intimate  way,  mi^t 
say  or  tmidy  something  that  would  enlighten  her.  But 
uo ;  tea  was  brought  and  tea  was  dnmk,  and  no  nearer 
were- they  to  such  confidence.  Suddenly  from  above 
came  music,  Sdiumann's  "  Arabesque." 

"  That  b  Elaine ;  she  and  her  old  nurse  inhabit  those 
Touns  above  in  this  old  part  of  the  house.  The  child 
treats  them  as  her  own  kingdom.  She  also  keeps  a 
rigid  guard  over  the  garden.  Only  the  lawn  will  she 
allow  to  be  trimmed  up  according  to  the  gardener's  view 
of  perfectioD.  Like  her  mother,  she  is  peremptory  when 
it  is  a  case  of  preserving  things  that  she  thinia  beautiful. 
Her  mother  saved  the  garden.     Elaine  guards  it." 

Roedon  looked  out  on  to  this  precious  garden  as  he 
listened  to  the  tender,  questioning  strains  of  the 
"  Arabesque  " — truly  a  shadowed  sanctuary,  yet  hokUsg 
the  glow  of  a  light  beyond.  Old  ehn  trees  shaded  it 
from  the  west ;  warm  sunlight  pierced  their  foliage  and 
laid  long  streaks  of  gold  on  the  emerald  velvet  of  the 
lawn,  can^^t  the  sundial  and  turned  one  damask  rose  into 
a  vivid  jet  of  scaiiet  i  fell  on  the  cream-v^te  bk>ss«ns 
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of  the  gloire  de  dijon  rose,  the  vivid  caimine  of  the 
pynis  japonica, — glowed  through  the  amber  leaves  of 
the  wisteria  and  warmed  its  amethyst  pendants.  Here, 
year  after  year,  these  lovely  inventions  of  nature  re- 
peated themselves.  The  damask  rose  tree  had  thrown 
longer  aims  round  the  sondial ;  the  smooth  grey  steins 
of  the  wisteria  had  twisted  farther  along  the  old  brick 
wall  faded  to  fainter  pink  and  purple,  and  more  thickly 
embroidered  with  silver  and  orange  lichen,  moist  green 
and  golden  moss ;  but  all  were  tlwre  as  of  yore,  ready 
to  appear  as  Spring  brou^t  Persephone  back  from  Hades 
to  gladden  our  earth ;  the  same  as  when  the  supremdy 
happy  bride  ordained  that  no  destmctioo  should  take 
place  ;  the  same  as  when,  ten  years  later,  her  tiny  babe 
lay  by  her  side  as  her  dying  eyes  rested  on  all  their 
b^uty  for  the  last  time;  the  same  now,  when  that 
tiny  babe  had  become  the  love  of  his  life. 

As  Roedon  gazed  and  listened  he  had  almost  forgotten 
Aunt  Susey's  presence.  When  the  "  Arabesque  "  came 
to  an  end  she  recalled  it  by  saying : 

"  That  child  seems  to  have  the  soul  of  music  within 
her,  but  it's  only  once  in  a  blue  iroon  that  she  will  let 
any  of  us  he?r  her  play  or  sing.  When  I  ask  her  urtiy 
she  never  gives  us  a  chance  of  hearing  her,  except 
throu^  open  windows,  she  says, '  No  one  in  this  house 
cares  for  Schumann  or  any  of  the  music  Mr.  Lambert 
brings.  What  would  be  die  use  of  boring  them  with 
it  7  '  A  dvil  way  of  saying  she  must  not  throw  hei 
pearls  before  swine.  Only  at  Sales  Farm,  I  bdieve,  is 
she  generous  with  her  performances." 

"  She  has  the  secrecy,  the  shyness  of  genius,  ProbaUy 
she  does  not  understand  it  herself  yet ;  she  only  knows 
she  has  a  treasure  though  she  cannot  explain  why  it  is 
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so  piedous,  but  she  is  jealous  for  the  Lord,  and  wtU 
□ot  expose  it  to  the  indifEerence  of  us — the  common 
herd." 

'  How  did  you  know  she  had  geaiua  ?  ' 

"  Have  I  not  ears,  Aunt  Susey  ?  There  is  genius  in 
the  way  she  played  that  thing  ;  but  besides  the  testi- 
mony of  my  own  ears,  Luke  Faulkner,  who  knows  more 
about  it  than  I  do,  tells  me  she  has  genius.  Sales  Fann 
is  a  mutual  admiration  society.  Faulkner  recognises 
her  genius  and  she  recognises  his,  also  his  mother's 
for  music,  so,  you  see,  there  she  can  expand.  Hiere  is 
no  question  of  wantonly  throwing  her  pearls  there." 

"  Ah,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  The  I-avaines  have  no  genius. 
We  are  capable  folk  as  a  rule,  but  we  have  never  pro- 
duced an3rthing  like  a  genius.  That  child  gets  it  from 
her  mother.  The  little  creature  has  come  out  of  her 
shell  wonderfully  since  she  has  seen  so  much  of  the 
Faulkners,  and  also  of  her  stepmother.  It  was  a  wiM 
idea  that  of  Harry's  to  send  her  up  to  make  friends  with 
Annie  before  he  knew  whether  she  was  his  wife  or  not, 
but  the  wild  idea  answered ;  it  made  the  child  care  for 
a  human  being  almost  as  much  as  she  cares  for  her  dog, 
and  now  that  the  htmian  being  is  her  stepmother  it's 
as  well  that  Elaine  should  have  fallen  in  bve  with  her 
before  she  knew  the  facts.  I  should  like  to  have  Elaine 
a  great  deal  with  me  if  only  Bool^  and  Frisk  would 
make  it  up,  but  they  won't.  Sometim(»  I  fancy  Mr. 
Faulkner  is  on  the  way  to  falling  in  love  with  Elaine." 

Roedon  gave  a  start — ^then,  in  an  unnaturally  quiet 
voice,  asked  ; 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  *' 

Aunt  Susey  was  scanning  hint.  She  had  been  struck 
by  Koedon's  manner  on  hearing  her  surmise. 
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"  I  don't  know— but  little  tbings  that  I  see  whm  they 
are  together,  makes  me  wonder.  Intent  looks  and  tlu 
grave,  quiet  way  he  had  ^en  he  did  something  for  her 
—a  kind  ol  serious  tenderness  in  his  manner." 

A  paose — then  : 

"  And  she — did  you  fancy  she  was  on  the  way  to 
falling  in  love  with  Faulkner?  "  Roedon's  voice  and 
manner  were  yet  quieter. 

"  Gh,  dear,  no.  '  The  child  is  still  quite  fancy  free. 
She  admires  his  work  inteUigently  and  enthusiastically, 
and  tdls  him  so,  but  her  friendship  extends  to  him  and 
his  mother  alike.  The  artist  in  the  child  is  fed  Uberally 
at  Sales  Fann,  and  that  is  enough  for  her  hitherto. 
To-morrow,  however,  she  goes  up  to  London  to  '  oome 
out ' — ^to  be  presented  and  taken  to  the  ball  of  the  season; 
after  which  she  insists  on  returning  to  Sales  Farm  and 
deserting  all  the  (Tories  of  a  London  season.  She  has 
been  exercifing  her  genius  here  in  a  frivolous  manner, 
much  to  Ella's  and  my  amusement.  She  has  invented 
two  frocks  for  the  great  occasions.  She  made  elaborate 
drawings  and  wrote  elaborate  details  for  Hiss  Rutfaeiiotd, 
the  family  milliner,  to  carry  out,  but  she  passed  them  00 
to  her  Frendi  partner,  not  feeling  sure  of  hei?elf  on  such 
new  lines.  Madame  Angot  rose  to  the  f>ccasion,  Elaine 
read  me  her  letter  in  which  she  wrote  :  '  C'ttaietU  da 
belUs  et  nouoeUes  conceptions,'  and  Miss  Lavaine  might 
rest  assured  that  they  should  not  be  copied  this  season. 
If,  however,  the  great  inventor  would  gradonsly  allow 
them  to  be  repeated  next  year,  she  mi^t  rest  assured 
they  would  only  be  reproduced  '  pour  Us  demoisdks  dt 
la  hatde  aristocracie.' " 

"  And  did  the  great  inventor  gradously  accord  per- 
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"  Oh,  y«s  I  She  wrote  that  she  would  be  glad  if  ber 
sketches  were  carried  oat  as  soon  and  as  often  as  Unie. 
Anget  ft  Co.  liked." 

"  The  true  artist  1  The  fun  was  in  inventing,  not  in 
the  show  off." 

Again  music  from  above— the  rushing  accompaniment 
of  "  Widmm^  "  and  a  pm«,  eager  voice  singing  the 
impassioned  words  and  moaic. 

"May  I  go  out  to  listen,  AuntSusey?"  Roedon 
asked,  stepping  out  of  the  window  witiiout  waiting  for 
pennission,  bat  followed  by  a  warning,  "  Do  not  let 
her  see  yon,  or  she  will  stt^  at  once."  He  sat  down  cm 
the  steps  of  the  sundial,  leant  forward  and  covered  his 
fact  with  his  hands.  Surely  no  voice  could  thus  sing 
such  words,  sudl  strains,  irttose  nature  had  never  known 
the  passion  of  love  1  He  felt  jealoos  of  trtioever  bad 
inspired  such  fervent  ecstacy.  Could  it  be  Luke 
Faulkner— his  confidant— Luke  Faulkner  ?  No,  he  was 
sure  it  was  not  Luke  Faulkner,  who  was  so  ready,  to 
forward  his  cause.  Alas  I  anjiiow  it  could  not  be 
himself  1  In  very  truth,  it  was  no  peiscMial  influence, 
but  the  spiritualised  passion  of  Schumann's  genius  alone, 
that  had  inflamed  the  artist  tempeiument  in  the  diikl. 
Elaine  was  in  no  wise  indifferent  to  the  coming  events 
in  her  young  life.  With  the  Clangattons  she  was  always 
happy  and  comfortable,  and  the  prospect  of  the  near 
fntan  excited  her  and  made  her  throw  heraelf  more  than 
ever  into  the  rapture  of  Schumann's  inspirations.  A 
pause,  tlien  the  pure  young  voice  began  the  tender, 
melodious  strains  of  Goethe's  "  Lied  itr  SttMka,"  then 
the  "FrauetUiebe  and  Leben,"  and,  as  if  written  for  that 
moment  in  the  old  garden,  the  first  of  Heine's  Dkhitr- 
lube  "  In  vnmderschOntH  Momat  Mm."    A  lc»g  pause — 
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hftd  it  all  come  to  an  end  ?  No — again  Heioe,  "  Du 
bitt  wU  eine  Blume."  That  was  the  end — and  the  end 
found  teais  in  Roedon's  eyes — such  tenderness  be  felt 
for  tile  child  whose  young  soul  poured  itself  out  passion- 
atdy  in  scrag,  as  a  bird  pours  out  its  very  being  in  tbrilliiig 
notes  from  a  hi^  tofnoost  bou^.  Her  secretive, 
sensitive  nature  was  about  to  be  thrown  into  the  vortex 
of  that  worldly  worid  be  knew  so  well;  a  world  that  had 
bred  in  him  such  weariness  and  muni,  "  Gott  dich  eshlaU 
so«AM,Mf«MiM(IAoU,"hemuttered,repeating  Heine's 
words.  Oh  )  that  he  could  give  her  the  shelter  of  bis 
love,  his  tenderest,  reverent  devotion  I  What  ha^qn- 
ness  I  What  a  paradise,  before  bis  time,  would  tlus 
world  become  t  He  was  gadng  intently  up  at  the  open 
window  throu^  whidi  the  thrilling  sounds  had  readied 
him.  He  had  forgotten  Aunt  Susey,  time,  everything 
but  Elaine. 

Aunt  Susey  had  been  watching  him  closely.  She  had 
«4ieeled  her  chair  further  back  from  the  window  to  a 
corner  in  the  rocon  from  which  she  could  watch  him, 
but  not  very  well  be  seen  by  him.  She  saw  him  gaze 
up  at  the  window,  saw  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  the  look 
of  entranced  absorption. 

What  had  indeed  happened  that  evening  ?  Her 
darling  Ella  had  been  silent  and  restless  during  the  end 
of  her  visit  to  Southcliff.  She  had  not  seen  Roedon 
since,  nor  had  Elaine. 

"  Then  you  are  going  on  to  Sales  Farm  to-morrow  ?  ' 
Roedon  asked  in  not  quite  his  usual  comfortable  voice, 
as  he  re-entered  the  nxun.  "  I  shall  see  you  soon  again, 
I  hope." 

He  had  not  told  her  in  words  what  she  had  longed  to 
know,  but  he  had  let  bis  secret  escape  him  oeverthekSB. 
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"  Oh,  StigM  I  thiak  on  joy  like  tliit." — Moork. 

"  Perfect  I  "  was  Lady  Clangattcm's  exclamation,  as 
Elaine  entered  the  drawing-room  in  Hill  Street  before 
dinner  on  the  night  of  the  ball, 

"  Quite  perject,"  echoed  Algy,  as  he  bowed  |vofoundly 
low  before  the  perfection.  He  was  staying  with  his 
cousins  for  this  ball. 

"  Auget  has  made  you  a  lovely  frock,  my  dear  child," 
said  Laura  Clangatton,  as  she  walked  round  the  "  bMe 
conception." 

It  consisted  of  a  vapoross  white  mateiial,  glistening 
here  and  there  with  threads  of  gold.  White  satin  bands 
held  It  in  at  places  where  the  figure  was  most  becomingly 
defined,  as  do  the  shining  stripes  that  define  the  curves 
m  a  convolvulus.  The  Spanish  jewel,  the  first  gift  of 
her  father  to  her  mother,  and  one  wfaid)  her  dying 
mother  wished  him  to  give  to  her  new-bom  lube, 
spread  from  her  shoulder  across  the  corsage.  It  was  a 
sheath  of  com  wrought  in  old  gold  and  brilliants,  each 
ear  containing  a  magnificent  BraziUan  diamond.  It  was 
a  dazzling  jewel,  a  triumj^  of  exquisite  workman^p. 
Elaine's  shining  waves  of  gold  were  the  only  ranament 
on  her  head. 

"  Don't  you  feel  very  happy  in  such  a  dress,  my 
dear  7  "  said  Lord  Clangatton,  as  his  wife  drew  bis 
attention  to  its  cfaamis. 

"  Yes,  I  like  it  very  much ;  Auget  has  done  it  very 
cleverly." 
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And  indeed  Elaine  looked  happy.  Everything  went 
easily  and  naturally  in  that  house ;  the  dissipations 
of  ibe  tug  world  were  undertaken  in  a  gay  and  comfort- 
able spirit — not  with  alarming  pomposity. 

"  I  hope  it's  to  be  the  Viennese  l^d  ?  "  she  said. 

The  recluse  of  FramptoD  Meadows  was  haidly  recog- 
nisable in  this  new  Elaine,  the  dibuUmte  entering  into 
the  whirl  of  the  giddy  world. 

The  Duchess  of  Lanesborongh  knew  how  to  do  things. 
She  couhl  make  her  entertainments  not  only  unpressive 
but  uncommon.  The  ball-room  in  Hamilton  House 
opened  on  to  a  spacious  lawn,  bordered  by  latge  trees. 
An  out-of-door  ball-room  floor  had  been  constructed 
over  the  lawn ;  hundreds  of  fairy  li{^ts  were  hung  on 
the  trees ;  decorated  posts  carrying  Venetian  lantems 
surrounded  the  space  for  dandng.  and  seats  were 
arranged  on  grassy  ^ades  under  the  trees.  A  fairyland 
had  sprung  up  in  Mayfair.  The  ball-room  inside  the 
house  was  brilliantly  lighted.  Near  the  window  throng 
vbidi  guests  passed  tma  one  ball-room  to  the  other, 
were  placed  chairs  where  sat  the  Duchess  and  the  friends 
who  had  been  dining  with  her,  and  the  Duke.  Koedon 
was  among  these.  The  Duchess  fulfiSed  her  social 
duties  tfaorou^y  and  successfully,  but  her  chief  pleasnre 
was  to  cultivate  friendship  with  interesting  people,  and 
she  espedalty  enjoyed  the  talk  of  clever  men  who  found 
her  a  first-rate  listener.  Roedon  had  long  been  welouned 
at  Hamilton  House  as  one  who  might  come  and  go  as  he 
[deased.  On  his  invitation  to  the  ball  the  Duchess  had 
written,  "  Dine  with  us  first,  if  you  can."  He  had  not 
thought  of  going  to  the  ball  till  an  imperative  desire 
seized  him  to  see  the  Elaine  to  ^ose  singing  he  had 
listened  with  rapture.    Why  do  moths  bum  their  wings 
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in  tlie  candle  7  Wby  did  Koedon  luirt  bimseU  by  in- 
CTffWffiiig  a  longing  which,  he  saidto  faimaeU,  could  never 
be  satisfied? 

Orange  trees  in  square  tubs  stood  on  the  stone  pave- 
ment that  divided  the  house  from  the  lawn.  Roedon 
drew  his  chair  back  into  the  space  between  one  of  these 
and  the  wall  of  the  house.  It  was  a  retreat  in  shadow, 
where  he  was  not  obvious,  but  whence  he  could  watch 
all  comers.  Goests  came  fioddng  in.  Before  long  Lady 
Clangatton  appeared,  and  dose  bdiind  her  was  the  figure 
he  had  oome  to  watch — the  golden  waves  surmounting 
the  "  belk  conctptUm."  What  a  different  Elaine  this 
was  from  the  dryad  of  the  copse,  the  vision  of  the  syljdi- 
like  figure  in  a  blue  pinafore  frock,  just  a  shade  deeper 
than  that  of  the  wild  hyacinths  bordering  the  green 
glade.  Algy  Musgrave  came  close  behind  her,  rather 
too  obviously  in  attendance,  Roedon  thouf^L  A  man* 
dane  atmosphere  ev«r  clung  about  Algy.  The  dibukuUe 
was  a  lovely  thing  to  look  at  doubtless — more  strikingly 
lovely  perhaps  than  the  dryad  of  the  copse,  but  Roedon 
felt  her  further  away  from  him.  She  looked  radiant 
and  quite  contented,  attended  so  assiduously  by  the 
out-and-out  worldling  Algy. 

"  This  is  my  dear  little  d^nikmU,  Duchess,"  he  heard 
Lady  Clangatton  say,  "  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Rosalind  Lavaine,  who  was  as  dose  as  a  sister  to  me ; 
you  may  remember  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  surely.  She  married  the  year  I  came  out. 
We  were  all  so  fond  of  her.    She  was  lovely." 

The -Duchess  looked  kindly  into  Elaine's  face. 

"  Yon  are  like  her,  my  d«u-  child — but  with  a  differ- 
ence. I  am  glad  that  you  should  oome  out  at  my  ball, 
and  yon  must  dance  and  enjoy  yourself." 
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Others  pressed  on  to  be  received  by  the  hostess,  and 
Roedon  leant  forward,  in  order  to  see  throng  the  crowd 
■where  Lady  Clangatton's  party  would  settle.  He  did 
not  see  that  Ella  Marston  and  her  hnsbend  were  being 
greeted  by  the  Dodiess ;  Ella,  however,  cau^t  si^t  of 
him  as  he  bent  forward  into  the  li^t.  The  Uarstons 
had  come  to  London  for  this  ball,  and  were  staying  at 
Claridge's.  Harston  and  the  Dnke  had  been  friends  at 
Oxford,  and  they  were  neighbours  v4iai  the  Duke  came 
every  autumn  to  bis  place  near  Marston  Hall  for  the 
shooting.  Both  we^  experts  at  billiards,  and  the  Dute 
respected  Harston's  superior  learning,  and  also  bis 
capacity  for  fulfilling  so  admirably  his  duties  in  the 
county.  Mark  stopped  talking  to  the  Duke  while  EDa 
.  followed  Elaine  and  joined  Lady  Clangatton,  1^0  soon 
found  seats  ^ere  she  could  settle  conveniently  for  the 
perfonnance  of  her  duties  as  a  chaperon.  Elaine,  sur- 
pnsei  to  see  Ella,  met  her  with  an  unusual  display  of 
affection.  Her  sixrits  rose  as  she  watched  the  dazzling 
scene — a  crowd  of  grand  ladies,  a  moving  mate  of  finery 
that  sparkled  with  jewds  wbidi  cau^t  and  reflected 
many  coloured  li^ts.  The  full  moon  that  had  risen 
high  in  the  sky  shed  silvery  beams  which  mingled  with 
red,  pui^e,  blue  and  green  Jets  of  light  from  the  hundreds 
of  lamps  hung  on  the  trees,  and  shining  from  the  Venetian 
lamps  posted  round  the  out-of-door  ball-itxHn.  AH 
commonplace  elements  in  the  smartness  of  smart  peofde 
were  effaced  by  the  subdued  but  vivid  effects  ot  light 
and  colour.  The  Viennese  band  had  begun  playing  the 
"  Coming  of  the  Swan  "  from  Lohengrin  as  a  i»«lude  to 
the  dancing.  Then  business  began.  The  Duchess 
opOKd  the  ball  with  a  royalty  in  a  quadrille.  Lady 
Clangatton  had  introduced  Elaine  to  a  young  man,  one 
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of  the  ptiftitt  of  the  Beason,  vrbo  bad  led  her  to  take  part 
in  that  qaadrille,  a  distinctioii  her  chaperon  had  in- 
tended she  should  have,  and  had  arranged  accordingly 
Algy  had  wanted  that  first  dance,  so  he  grumbled  and 
protested.  It  was  of  00  avail ;  Lady  Clangatton  had 
made  her  plans. 

"  Yon  moat  wait  your  turn,  my  dear  Algy.  You  shall 
have  better  things  than  a  quadrille  later  on  vdien  your 
beaatifol  waltzing  can  be  admired." 

Ella  felt  proud  of  her  "  queer  little  sister  " — queer, 
indeed,  no  longer  I  This  was  a  new  aspect  of  her — quite 
at  home  amidst  the  gay  crowd,  iw  diyness,  but  quite 
sufficient  dignity,  and  she  was  apparently  quite  a»nfort- 
able.  "  No,  I  suppose  she  was  never  understood  at 
home,"  thou^t  Ella.  "  Ernest  Roedon  seemed  to 
understand  her  better  than  any  of  us."  Ella  looked 
many  times  towards  the  orange  trees  behind  which  he 
was  half  hidden,  but  the  crowd  effaced  him.  After  the 
stately  quadrille  was  over,  Evelina  and  Sir  George 
Featiierstone  arrived.  Presently  a  man  joined  Evelina 
v4iom  Ella  had  often  met  when  she  called  in  rhnrV«» 
Street,  Frederick  Laldng,  Lord  Lassal's  brother,  wdiom 
Lady  Gangattoo  bad  once  described  as  "  not  a  safe 
man,  dangerously  unscrupulous,  with  an  objectionable 
sister,  the  only  person  for  whom  he  had  any  permanent 
affection  ;  separated  from  her  husband,  a  French  count." 
Evelina  passed  through  the  crowd  with  this  man,  and 
they  found  seats  beyond  the  lawn  under  a  tree.  Sir 
Geot^  had  found  a  turf  acquaintance  near  where  the* 
Dudiess  was  seated,  and  had  not  followed  his  «rife. 

"  Ah  1  your  sister  is  a  beautiful  woman,  Ella,"  Lady 
Clangatton  had  exclaimed  as  Evelina  passed,  radiant  in 
fine  clothes  and  jewels,  not  far  from  irtiere  they  sat  but 
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without  having  seen  them.    "  I  wish  that  man  was  not 
so  often  seen  about  with  her.     I  don't  Hke  him." 

At  that  moment  Elaine  returned. 

"  It  is  really  too  crowded  to  danoe,"  she  said,  "  isn't 
it  ?  "  aiqieaUn^  to  her  partner. 

"  Well,  then,  sit  it  out,"  said  Lady  Clangatton,  makiiig 
nxott  for  the  partner,  iriu>  was  a  favourite  of  hers.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  glittering  throng  moved  toward 
the  house  and  made  for  the  supper  rooms.  The  opoi- 
air  ball-room  was  nearly  empty  when  Algy  led  Elaine 
bade  into  it. 

After  an  interval  for  rest  and  food  the  band  struck  up 
with  the  "  Valse  tUs  fi«%tn  "  from  Tchaikovsky's  Cms* 
NffisetU,  and  the  dancos  gradually  returned. 

"  Now  this  is  our  walse,"and  Al^  took  Elaine's  hand. 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was,"  was  the  answer,  but  she  was 
nothing  loth.  The  Casse  Noisette  was  intozicatine,  and 
Algy  did  walse  beautifully.  Before  long  the  couple 
usurped  the  vrtiole  of  the  scene.  Others  irtio  had  meant 
to  dance  stopped  to  look  on.  Host  peojde  knew  Algy, 
but  few  knew  his  partner.  Tha%  was  questicoiing  as  to 
who  the  new  beauty  was. 

'  A  Hiss  Lavaine  ?  Not  nearly  as  beautiful  as  her 
sister  Lady  Feathetstone,"  said  a  thirty-year  old  dancer 
to  her  partner. 

"  CMi  I  I  think  she  is  lovely."  This  partner  was 
sensitive  to  beauty  and  had  artistic  tastes.  "  So  un- 
common— like  nobody  else — such  lovely  hair." 

"  Lovdy  I    I  think  red  hair  hideous." 
'  You  would  not  call  that  hair  red.    It  is  the  finest 
burnished  gold,  and  grows  so  beautifully." 

"  I  think  it's  great  affectation  to  ctHoe  to  a  ball  Hke 
this  with  nothing  in  her  hair,"  was  the  rejoinder.    This 
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lady's  partner  did  not  suggest  dancing,  but  stood  with 
many  others  watching  Algy  and  Elaine.  Ella  was 
standing  with  Lady  Gangatton  in  the  open  window  of 
the  inner  ball-room,  but  not  watching  Elaine  as  she 
floated  round.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Roedon.  He 
had  foigotten  everything  else  in  watching  Elaine  and 
was  seated  quite  alone  in  front  of  v^ere  Ella  stood.  He 
did  not  know  she  was  near  him.  More  and  more  in- 
tently she  watched  his  face.  There  was  that  in  its  ex- 
pression which  suddenly  had  set  her  heart  beating  fast. 
Did  it  tell  her  the  secret  he  wanted  to  confide  to  her  on 
that  monorable  moonli^t  night  ?  How  passionately 
absorbed  was  his  gaze  as  it  followed  Elaine  waltzing 
round  and  round  in  the  subdued  light  of  moonlight  and 
the  lanterns ;  a  film  of  while,  balf-transparent  gauze  and 
satin  sheen,  the  gorgeous  brilliants  of  tiie  Spanish  jewel 
across  her  breast  catching  darts  of  many  colours  as  she 
sped  along.  It  was  joy  to  her  to  dance  to  the  cadences 
of  the  delicious  "  VtUse  des  fiews,"  to  be  carried  round 
swiftly  and  smoothly.  It  was  indeed  "  lajoie  ie  vivre." 
It  afiected  the  lookers-on  with  a  kind  of  magnetism. 
Even  the  band  seemed  to  [day  all  the  better,  as,  to 
compare  great  things  with  small,  an  orchestra  will  play 
up  to  the  consummate  art  of  a  great  prima  donna.  And 
the  "  Valse  desflatrs  "  becaine  more  and  more  intoxicat- 
ing as  it  reached  its  climax  near  the  end,  and  to  the  very 
end  did  the  cou]^  go  on,  in  motion  answering  to  its 
feverish  cadences.  Then  staggering  sli^tly,  Algy's  arm 
still  round  her,  Elaine  ali^ted  on  a  seat  not  far  from  the 
Duchess,  ih4io  had  been  watching  her  with  delight. 
Everything  seemed  swimming  round  and  for  some 
minutes  Elaine  could  not  speak.    As  her  excitement 
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quieted  down  she  said  to  Algy,  her  lips  opeaing  with  a 
smile: 

"  That  was  nice,  wasn't  it  ?  "  The  Duchess  cangbt 
Algy's  eye,  and  she  beckoned  him  to  bring  Elaine  to 
her.  For  the  first  time  that  evening,  as  Algy  led  her 
towards  the  Duchess,  she  saw  Roedon's  eyes  intensely 
fixed  on  her  ;  bnt  as  their  eyes  met  he  turned  quickly 
and  walked  into  the  house. 

The  Duchess  held  out  her  hand  to  Elaine, "  I  have  been 
watching  you.  I  am  sure  you  enjoyed  that  waltz,  dear 
child.  I  am  glad  your  mother's  dao^ter  should  have 
made  her  d4but  at  my  ball — and  to  have  achieved  such  a 
triumph,  for  all  the  other  dancers  stopped  to  watch  you 
and  Mr.  Husgrave  perfonning  so  perfectly.  You  will,  I 
am  sure,  enjoy  your  season." 

"  Thank  jrou.  Duchess.  It  has  been  deli^tful  this 
evening,  but  I  am  going  to  the  country  to^norrow  for 
the  summer." 

"  My  dear  I  but  that  is  wasting  your  triumph. 
London  would  be  so  kind  to  you.    Why  desert  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  where  the  garden  is  more  beautiful  in 
June  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year." 

"  That  is  just  what  your  mother  did ;  she  insisted  on 
burying  herself  in  the  country  when  we  all  wanted  her 
in  London." 

The  Duchess  took  Elaine's  hand  and  held  it  as  she 
turned  to  Ella,  vrbo  was  standing  dose  by. 

"  Ah  I  Mrs.  Marston,  it's  the  old  story ;  the  successful 
dlbvtantes  snap  their  fingers  at  the  world,  and  the  others, 
poor  dears,  labour  on  industriously,  season  after  season, 
doing  their  best  to  please  the  world,  but  to  httle  effect, 
for  it  cruelly  passes  them  by." 
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"  What  train  do  you  go  by  7  "  asked  Ella  in  the  cloak- 
room, 

"  Not  until  three  o'clock,"  replied  Elaine. 

Lady  Clangatton  added  ;  "  Come  round  and  lunch 
with  us." 

As  Ella  left  the  dining-room  in  Hill  Street  next  day, 
Elaine  ran  after  her  into  the  haU,  and  said  hesitatingly ; 

"  Ella,  did  you  see  that  Mr.  Roedon  was  there  last 
night  ?  I  wonder  why  he  did  not  speak  to  any  of  us." 
A  pause  ;  Ella  did  not  look  at  Elaine  as  die  said  : 

"  In  a  crowd  like  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  people 
out.  Good-bye,  darling.  Write  and  tell  me  how  you 
get  on." 

Ernest  Roedon  filled  the  thougjits  of  both  sisters 
before  they  went  to  sleep  on  the  ni^t  after  the  ball. 

"Well,  tben,  just  for  a  few  minutes."  Elaine  addressed 
Frisk  thus  as  she  lifted  him  on  to  her  bed  against  which 
he  had  been  pattering  impatiently  with  his  fore  paws, 
^le  made  him  very  happy  by  cuddling  him.  "  Now  you 
must  go  to  bed,"  and  she  dropped  him  into  his  basket 
and  put  out  her  caudle.  She  was  still  elated.  How 
wonderful  that  waltz  had  been,  and  how  beautifully 
Algy  Musgrave  danced  I  But  why  did  he  stare  at  her 
like  that  in  the  carriage  as  he  sat  opposite  to  her  driving 
home.  It  was  a  stupid  thing  to  do.  But  as  the  in- 
toxication of  the  "joie  de  vivre  "  sobered  down  it  was 
not  of  Algy  ^e  was  thinking,  but  of  Roedon  and  his 
unaccountable  behaviour. 

It  was  broad  dayU^t  before  Ella  fell  asleep.  The 
truth  had  flashed  upon  her  as  she  saw  Roedon  absorbed 
in  watching  Elaine,  and  she  lay  half  stunned  by  the 
humiliation  the  truth  meant,  by  her  own  blindness  in 
not  having  perceived  it  sooner.    From  that  day  of 
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Evelina's  wedding,  had  he  not  always  shown  the  keenest 
interest  in  hearing  everything  she  had  to  tell  him  about 
Elaine  ?  Had  he  not  understood  her,  and  openly  admired 
her  when  her  own  family  appeared  to  know  nothing 
about  her  7  Oh  I  that  was  the  untold  secret  she  had 
stopped  him  from  divulging  I  And  he  had  renounced 
all  chance  of  his  own  happiness  because  she  had  divulged 
hers.  It  was  all  too  humiUating  and  unbearable — 
moreover,  incurable.  He  had  so  cmnidetely  shut  himself 
out  of  her  life  by  erecting  a  baxiier  which  ^e  was  quite 
helpless  to  pull  down. 

"  Oh  I  Mis.  Faulkner,  it  is  nice  to  be  here  again  1  " 
exclaimed  Elaine,  who  found  herself  after  her  journey 
from  London,  seated  by  the  tea-table  under  the  walnut 
tree  with  the  Faullmers  and  Aunt  Susey. 

"  Kow,  tell  us  all  about  it,"  demanded  Aunt  Susey. 

"  Well,  the  ball  was  a  triumi^.  It  was  heavenly 
dancing  out  of  doors  by  moonli^t.  Hung  on  the  trees 
were  hundreds  of  little  coloured  lamps,  darting  red, 
blue,  green,  violet  lights  on  everything  and  everybody. 
The  Viennese  band  played  divinely,  and  near  the  end 
the  Hanring  was  }oy.  It  was  too  crowded  at  fiist. 
Dear  Lady  Clangatton  was  kindness  itself ;  she  wanted 
me  to  stay  on  and  do  the  whole  season  with  her.  and  the 
Duchess  expected  that  I  should." 

"  And  you  didn't  ?  "  inquired  Faulkner.  "  You  chose 
to  come  here  to  rusticate  in  a  farm  house  instead  ?  We 
are  greatly  honoured." 

"  The  idea  of  comparing  the  joy  of  Sales  Farm  in 
June  with  what  one  wotild  get  in  London  I  The  haU 
was  lovely,  but  there  would  have  been  nothing  like  it 
again.    I  should  have  turned  crazy  if  I  had  done  all 
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with  Lady  Clangatton  that  she  does.  She  can  keep  it 
up  and  remain  perfectly  serene  and  unruiBed  all  through 
the  awful  rush.  I  couldn't.  When  I  told  her  how 
wonderful  I  thought  her,  she  said,  '  You  must  do  it  if 
you  are  the  wife  of  a  politician.'  She  has  at  least  ax 
functions  to  get  through  every  day — luncheons,  calls, 
teas,  dinners,  balls  and  partiesr-such  crushes  I  She 
does  all  the  day's  duties  with  clock-work  regularity. 
Always  down  at  ten  to  breakfast  with  Lord  Clangatton, 
then  necessary  notes  are  written  after  which  she  paints 
ii>  water-colour  for  two  hours ;  then  begins  to  whirl  in 
the  vortex  till  midnight  or  later.  And  she  never  seems 
tired  t " 

"  And  you  prefer  the  humdnun  life  here  to  all  that  ?  " 

"  0/ course,  how  can  you  ask  me.  It's  all  like  a  play 
being  acted  up  there.  Here  there  is  real  music,  real 
painting,  and  the  garden  I  "  and  Elaine  waved  her  hands 
of  the  pink-tipped  fingers  towards  the  mass  of  gorgeous 
colour  in  the  border  beyond  the  porch. 

"  Was  Ernest  Roedou  at  the  ball  ?  "  Aunt  Susey  asked, 
looking  closely  into  Elaine's  face. 

"Yes,"  Elaine  hesitated — "he  was;  but  he  never 
noticed  any  of  us.  He  came  down  by  the  same  train 
I  did  to-day,  but  I  only  saw  him  in  the  distance  on  the 
jdatform  at  Waterloo,  when  he  got  out  at  the  station 
here,  and  lastly  his  back  as  he  drove  away  in  the  dog-cart 
on  the  Ashohne  Road." 

Aunt  Susey  said  no  more  on  the  subject. 
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"  And  the  King  ilull  uuwer  and  say  unto  them  :  Verilj'  I  ujr 
onto  yon,  inumuch  u  y«  have  done  it  nnto  one  of  the  least  of 
theee  my  brethien,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." — St.  Uattriw'b 

GOSPKU 

"  There  U  no  dirty  we  ao  much  nndenate  as  the  duty  of  being 
happy.  By  being  haj^y.  we  sow  anonymons  benefits  upon  the 
worid,  which  remain  unknown  even  to  onnelves.  or  when  they 
are  disclosed,  sorprise  nobody  so  mnch  as  the  benebctor." 

— B.  Louis  Stsvbhsoh. 

"  AUHT  SusEY  asked  me ;  I  must  go." 

So  ended  the  arguments  which  Roedon  had  had  with 
himself  since  his  return  from  London  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  should  go  over  to  Sales  Farm,  considering  the 
fact  that  Elaine  was  there.  He  rode  over  in  the  sun^iine 
of  a  June  afternoon  and  found  Mrs.  Faulkner,  St.  Luke 
and  Aunt  Susey  seated  round  the  tea-table  under  the 
walnut-tree,  but  no  Elaine. 

On  the  evening  before,  just  after  Aunt  Susey  had 
retired,  Elaine  exclaimed ; 

"  Oh  1    i^ease,  that  divine  Brahms  over  again.' 

Mrs.  Faulkner  was  playing  it  when  the  maid  entered, 
came  up  to  Elaine  and,  in  deference  to  the  music, 
whispered  to  her : 

"  Dr.  Sowerby  has  called  and  would  like  to  see  jrou." 

"Dr.  Sowerl^I  what  can  he  want  ?  "  The  music 
stopped. 

"  Ask  Dr.  Sowerby  in,"  Mrs.  Faulkner  said. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you  at  this  hour.  Miss  Lavaine, " 
the  doctor  said  as  he  came  into  the  studio,  "  but  you 
told  me  that  if  ever  little  Robin  Newton  wanted  you  I 
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was  to  be  sure  to  let  yon  know.  The  poor  little  chap  is 
dying  and  incessantly  caUing  for  '  Lady,  that  is,  of 
course,  yourself.  His  mother  did  not  want  me  to  fetch 
you,  but  your  commands  were  so  implidt  I  knew  I 
must." 

"  Of  course  I  m\ist  go  if  he  wants  me.  Thank  you 
for  coming.  I  may  go,  mayn't  I  ? "  said  Elaine, 
agitated,  and  tunung  to  Mrs.  Faulkner. 

"  Yes,  dear  child,  but  how  ?  " 

"  Will  you  drive  me  back  to  Frampton,  Dr. 
Sowerby." 

"  Certainly,  but  I'm  only  in  my  open  gig.  Yon  must 
wrap  up;  the  air  is  chilly." 

Elaine,  equipped  in  cloak  and  hat,  was  soon  mounted 
in  the  gig  beside  the  doctor. 

"  Poor  little  Robin  I  Dying  and  wanting  me  I  Are 
you  sure  he  is  dying  ?  ' 

"  There  can't  be  much  doubt  but  that  he  is.  His 
people  wilt  think  it  a  happy  release." 

"  Oh,  don't  I  that  seems  too  dreadful.  I  know  his 
mother  treats  him  only  as  a  calamity.  It  is  cruel  never 
to  let  him  feel  he  is  loved  or  wanted  by  anyone." 

"  The  question  is,  would  he  feel  ?  " 

"  He  was  h^ipier  with  me  than  with  his  own  people 
because  I  showed  him  love,"  Elaine  retorted  eagerly. 

"  His  mother  does  her  duty  towards  him  according  to 
her  li^ts,  I  believe,  but  she  has  to  work  hard  and,  of 
course,  the  poor  child  gives  her  extra  trouble  as  he  can 
do  nothing  for  himself." 

As  they  stopped  at  the  cottage  door,  the  mother  came 
out. 

"  It  is  a  shame  to  have  troubled  you,  mam,  you  who 
have  been  so  kind  to  the  child.    I  told  the  doctor  not 
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to  say  anything  about  it  to  you,  didn't  I,  doctor  ?  It 
can  only  be  a  happy  release  if  it  please  God  to  take  him." 
"  I  should  have  been  veiy  sorry  if  I  bad  not  been  told 
how  ill  he  was,  and  that  he  called  for  me,  Mrs.  Newton," 
Elaine  said,  with  indignation  in  her  voice.  Mrs.  Newton 
was  silenced.  She  led  Elaine  into  a  tiny  room  vbtie 
Robin  lay  groaning  on  a  low  bedstead.  Elaine  went  up 
to  him  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  He  screamed, 
clutched  hold  of  her  dress,  terrified,  and  stared  at  her 
with  a  wild  look. 

"  It's  me,  Robin — you  know  me  ?  " 
"  Oh,  lady  t  "     He  can^t  hold  of  her  hand.     "  Don't 
go  away,  don't  go  away,"  he  screamed. 

"  No,  no,  Robin,  I  won't  go  away,"  and  Elaine  sat 
down  on  a  low  box  that  sen^  alike  for  a  table  and  a 
diatr.  With  childlike  eagerness  she  tried  to  soothe 
him  and  make  him  understand  how  sorry  she  was  he 
was  so  ill,  stroking  his  arm  the  while.  He  was  using  all 
the  little  strength  he  had  left  to  dutch  her  other  hand. 
He  grew  quiet  and  an  hour  passed.  The  only  sound  in 
the  cottage  was  the  ticking  of  a  clock  in  the  passage. 
Then  the  door  opened  and  the  mother  came  in.  On  the 
sig^t  of  her  Robin  screamed  again  wildly,  and  she  at 
once  disappeared.  She  wotdd  have  done  something  if 
she  could  ;  she  was  not  an  unkind  woman,  but  she  had 
Aever  viewed  Robin  but  as  an  affliction  and  could  not 
pretend  to  look  forward  to  his  death  as  anything  bat  a 
happy  release  for  the  child  no  less  than  for  his  family, 
^e  thou^t  it  very  strange  that  Hiss  Elaine  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  her  poor  daft  child  rather  than  to  her  two 
strong  boj-s  who  did  so  well  at  school.  But  there — 
ladies  had  curious  fancies,  and  it  wasn't  for  the  like  of 
her  to  qoestion. 
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The  night  wore  on.  A  dim,  grey  lig^t  began  to 
creep  into  the  tiny  room.  Later  the  doctor  looked  in. 
RoUn  appeared  to  be  sleeping  and  took  no  notice  of 
him.    He  shook  bis  bead. 

"  He  won't  last  long.  He  may  not  return  to  con- 
sciousness, you  had  better  go  home  and  get  some  rest. 
Miss  Lavaine." 

He  knew  she  would  not  leave  Robin  while  be  hved, 
bat  it  was  a  doctor's  duty  to  advise  a  course  that  was 
best  for  the  body  independent  of  other  feelings. 

Elaine  sat  on  looking  at  the  small  white  face  and 
thinking  sadly  of  how  little,  if  any,  joy  the  poor  little 
fellow  had  had  in  the  hfe  that  was  now  ebbing.  Gradu- 
ally hi'  clutch  on  her  hand  relaxed.  She  rtroked  his 
forehead,  it  was  icy  cold.  It  was  not  till  some  rays  of 
sunshine  pierced  through  the  two  or  three  penes  of  glass 
that  served  as  a  window,  that  the  little  hand  lay  lifdess 
in  hers.  She  moved  it  gently  on  to  the  bed.  This  must 
be  death.  She  got  up  and  opened  the  door  to  listen 
for  some  sound  in  the  cottage.  Sie  heard  voices  in  one 
of  the  rooms  and  opened  the  door  of  it ;  she  saw  Mrs. 
Newton,  her  husband  and  her  two  boys,  who  had  come 
in  from  school  and  their  mother  was  getting  the  dinner  ' 
ready. 

"  I  think  Robin  is  dying.  Would  you  not  like  to  see 
him  ?  " 

Elaine  looked  very  vrttite  and  her  voice  seemed  tm- 
natnral.  The  family  was  awed  and  followed  her  back 
into  Robin's  little  den.  She  sat  down  again  on  the  box 
and  looked  intently  at  Robin.  He  opened  his  eyes  and 
a  carious  sort  of  smile  passed  over  the  little  pinched 
face  as  he  saw  hers  close  to  his.  She  kissed  the  death- 
oold  forehead — a  Uttle  gurgle  in  his  throat,  and  the 
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child's  troubled  soul,  lialf  lit  only  in  this  strange  worid, 
passed  away  into  the  unknown.  Elaine  looked  wonder- 
ingly  at  him  as  she  recognised  the  indescribable  change 
in  her  poor  little  friend — her  first  experience  of  that 
mystety,  the  passing  throu^  to  the  beyond. 

There  were  voices  in  the  passage  and  the  ftunily  left 
the  room.  Two  neighbours  had  come  in  to  ask  news  of 
the  child.  Elaine  slipped  out  of  the  house  unnoticed. 
The  lodge  gates  of  Frampton  Meadows  were  close  by. 
How  garish  and  unusual  everything  looked  to  her.  The 
vision  of  Robin  as  he  lay  dead  possessed  her  and  came 
between  her  and  all  the  well-known  objects  she  passed. 
The  grass  of  the  park,  the  groups  of  trees,  all  seemed  to 
belong  to  a  different  world  than  that  she  was  now  living 
in.  She  was  expected  at  the  house  ;  tradespeople  had 
brought  the  news  that  Miss  Elaine  had  passed  the  ni^t 
in  the  Newton's  cottage,  and  later  the  news  that  Rolxn 
was  dead.  The  housekeeper  had  luncheon  prepared, 
and  Elaine  ate  it  without  knowing  exactly  what  she  was 
doing.  Brisk  was  out  at  grass — he  had  to  be  caught  and 
her  cart  got  ready  to  return  to  Sales  Farm,  but  she  did 
not  want  to  return  at  onoe.  She  went  into  the  old 
garden  and  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  sundiaL  She 
wanted  to  be  alone,  she  did  not  even  want  the  company 
of  her  loved  friends  at  Sales  Farm.  They  would  be 
kind,  she  knew,  sympathetic,  eveiything  real  frioKls 
could  be,  but  they  would  not  care  for  Robin ;  they 
would  know  nothing  of  the  hunger  in  her  heart  to  reach 
him  with  a  message  of  love.  They  would  not  have  seen 
the  little  white,  lifeless  body,  or  felt,  as  she  did,  the  great 
mystery  of  it  all,  the  sadness,  the  cruelty  as  she  thought, 
^e  wanted  to  be  alone,  everyone  must  live  their  real 
lives  alone.    The  old  feeling  of  loneliness  came  over  her. 
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Could  life  ever  seem  to  her  the  same  again  ?  Could  she 
ever  again  feel  the  joy  of  being  alive  ? 

It  was  five  o'clock  before  Brisk  drew  her  httle  cart  up 
the  steep  lane  under  the  lawn  shadowed  by  the  great 
walnut-tree. 

"  Robin  is  dead.  I  could  not  oome  before  ;  he  wanted 
me." 

No  other  greeting  did  she  vouchsafe  to  the  group 
seated  round  the  tea-table.  Roedon  and  Faulkner  rose 
and  pushed  their  chairs  back  to  let  her  pass.  Aunt 
Susey  and  Mrs.  Faulkner  were  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Ubie. 

"  Come  here,  my  child,"  Aunt  Susey  said,  holding  out 
her  arms  to  embrace  her.  She  closed  them  tightly 
round  the  slender  little  figure.  "  You  were  quite  rij^t 
to  go,  Elaine,"  she  said.  Few  guessed  the  suffering 
Aunt  Susey  bad  experienced  from  the  fact  that  her 
appearance  was  strange  and  alien  to  the  normal  type. 
Though  it  was  only  ^ysically  that  she  was  difierent 
from  other  people,  she  had  ever  had  a  keen  sympathy 
with  those  who,  in  any  way,  were  separated  from  their 
fellows  by  any  cause  whatever.  El^ne  turned  to  Mrs. 
Faulkner  who  had  held  out  her  hand  to  her,  and  then 
moved  slowly  towards  the  porch.  As  she  had  come 
through  the  gate,  Roedon  had  taken  ofi  bis  bat  and  still 
stood  bare-headed  as  she  passed  him.  St.  Luke  had 
told  him  how  she  had  fied  away  in  the  night  on  her 
mission  of  merty.  As  she  had  appeared  with  a  scared, 
tender,  pitiful  countenance,  she  was  to  him  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  more  than  as  the  Diyad  of  the  copse, 
a  thousand  times  more  so  than  as  the  admired  dibuiatUe 
of  the  gay  crowds  in  the  famous  ball-room.  As  Elaine 
passed  him  their  eyes  met.    She  paused,  struck  by  the 
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look  in  his  face.  There  was  a  tender  sympathy  and  a 
true  understanding  in  his  gate.  It  meant  much ;  he 
seemed  to  have  discerned  the  yearning  feeling  of  love 
and  pity  she  had  had  for  poor  Robin.  A  magnetism 
there  was  in  that  gaze  which  kept  hers  fixed  for  a 
moment. 

Mrs.  Faulkner  made  an  excuse  to  go  to  Elaine  of 
bringing  her  some  tea.  She  found  her  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  her  bed  with  her  hat  and  cloak  still  on,  garang 
out  of  the  window. 

"  You  won't  mind,  dear  Madre,  if  I  don't  go  down 
again  to-day.  I  can't  think  of  anything  but  of  poor 
Robtn." 

"  You  must  go  to  bed,  my  child,  and  get  to  sle^  as 
soon  as  you  can.  Your  little  white  face  looks  tired 
out." 

"  Oh  I  but  it  is  cruel  1  Poor  little  fellow  1  "  Sie 
grasped  Mrs.  Faulkner's  hand,  but  still  looked  out  away 
to  the  woodland  distance.  "  Why  should  he  have  been 
bom  only  to  be  pitied  and  despised,  even  by  his  own 
mother.  He  had  a  heart  and  was  never  unkind  to 
anyone,  even  to  those  who  were  unkind  to  him.  I  see 
his  queer,  little  white  face  looking  up,  dazed  and 
frightened  at  those  horrid  boys  v^ea  they  lauded  at 
him  and  were  rough.  He  dies  and  his  own  people  are 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him.  It  seems  so  unjust  that  life  should 
be  so  full  of  Joy  and  interest  to  those,  like  you  and  me, 
and  then  to  think  of  an  existence  as  it  was  meted  out  to 
poor  Robin  t  a  life  empty  even  of  the  capacity  for 
feeling  joy.  Then  we  are  tokl  that  there  is  no  end  to 
the  goodness  of  God  I  " 

"  We  may  think,  and  go  on  thinking,  Elaine,  the 
mysteries  of  life  will  ever  remain  the  mysteries — ever  in- 
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solaUe.  Those  who  have  a  capacity  for  enjoying  '  all 
things  bri^t  and  beautifol '  have  a  responsibility  wbidi 
that  capacity  brings  with  it.  They  must  make  theii 
joy  radiate  around  them  and  shed  hap}xneS3  on  others. 
Be  grateful,  my  child,  that  you  were  able  to  help  poor 
little  Robin  and  do  not  let  your  pity  destroy  your  own 
power  of  enjoyment.  You  are,  by  being  whai  you  are, 
of  great  value  to  others.  For  instance,  you  make  us 
happier  by  being  with  ns :  yon  give  quite  a  fresh  zest 
to  the  day's  work.  Remember  what  you  were  to  Lady 
Lavaine  in  her  misery.  Robin's  trials  are  over  :  thank 
God  that  you  were  able  to  give  him  the  pleasantest 
moments  in  his  life,  and  do  not  let  the  pangs  of  pity 
take  such  a  hoLd  on  you  as  to  weaken  the  power  of 
feeling  and  giving  joy." 

A  Imock  at  the  door  and  Elaine's  old  nurse  came  in. 

"  Now  get  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  and  no  one  must  dis- 
turb yon  till  you  ring." 

How  true,  how  wise  and  kind  was  all  that  Hrs. 
Faulkner  bad  said,  thought  Elaine  as  she  lay  within  her 
white  dimity  curtains  in  the  darkened  little  room.  It 
ought  to  brace  her,  but  she  was  too  wearied  out  to  be 
braced  that  night.  As  sleep  began  to  numb  her  con- 
sciousness her  thoughts  recuiTed  to  that  look  in  Roedon's 
eyes  which  seemed  to  have  a  comforting,  soothing 
power  fcMT  her  as  she  fell  aaleep. 

Before  leaving  Sales  Farm,  Roedon  had  sauntered 
with  Faulkner  along  the  path  into  the  wood  beyond 
the  walnut  tree  ;  neither  spoke  for  a  while.  At  last 
Faulkner  said : 

"  That  little  Mend  of  ours  is  of  too  frail  a  make  to 
meet  unhurt  the  sad  mysteries  of  life.    She  wants  aom«- 
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ooe  near  to  her  to  be  «4ut  she  was  to  little  RoIhq. 
Notwithstanding  her  gifts,  her  strong  will,  her  inde- 
pendent  mind  and  her  great  power  of  enjoyment,  she 
is  quite  over-balanced  when  she  sees  sufi^ing  in  the 
weak  and  in  the  helpless." 

FauUener  knew  from  Elaine's  own  telling  that  Roedon 
had  evidently  purposely  kept  aloof  from  her  and  from 
her  family  for  some  time  past.  He  was  anxious  to  find 
out  the  cause  which  had  ditUed  the  ardour  of  Roedon's 
pursuit.  If  there  was  some  mistmdeistanding  that  could 
be  cleared  up,  he  would  do  his  best  to  dear  it  up,  but  if 
Roedon  had  found  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  had 
fancied  that  a  passing  fascination  was  a  real  feeling,  well 
then— he  dared  hardly  to  hope,  but  it  would  be  open  to 
him  to  try  to  make  her  accept  his  love  and  his  life's 
devotion. 

When  they  reached  the  opening  in  the  wood  Roedon 
stopped.  In  a  quiet,  earnest  voice  he  said  :  "  I  knew 
for  some  time  past  that  I  loved  that  child  passionately, 
but  not  till  this  evening,  when  I  saw  in  faer  scared  and 
deathly-Triiite  face,  that  tender,  pitying  look,  did  I 
know  vhAt  truly  deep  love  means." 

"  May  you  succeed  in  making  her  return  such  a  love.*' 

"  Alas  1  no,  that  I  can't  attempt  to  do." 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"  There  are  reasons  that  can  be  no  more  exj^ained  than 
they  can  be  overridden,  why  I  can't.  But  there,  I 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  myself  for  having  to  forego 
the  chance  of  a  happiness  n^icfa  would  make  earth  a 
paradise.  Thank  God,  her  feelings  are  in  no  wise 
involved.  It  would  be  nothing  to  her  if  she  never  saw 
me  again,  but  that  will  not  prevent  my  loving  her,  and 
her  alone,  to  the  end  of  my  days." 
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Now  Faulkner  knew  that  he  must  put  an  extinguisher 
on  the  little  flicker  of  hope  that  had  flamed  up.  As  with 
Roedon,  that  vision  of  Elaine  as  she  returned  from  her 
mission  of  mercy,  had  inspired  in  him  a  far  deeper  love 
for  her  than  he  had  hitherto  felt.  She  could  never  again 
be  to  him  merely  the  enchanting  fairy,  who  puzzled 
while  fascinating  him,  she  was  sometfahig  to  reverence 
as  well  as  to  love.  It  was  all  the  harder  to  extinguish 
that  flicker  of  hope.  Something  might  happen  to  break 
down  the  barrier  which  prevented  Roedon  from  trying 
to  win  her  :  in  any  case,  he,  the  confidant,  must  not  be 
the  one  to  try  to  raise  up  another  unsurmountable  one. 

Roedon  left  him.  Well,  if  he  were  never  to  be  given 
the  chance  of  possessmg  the  original  he  must,  at  all 
events,  possess,  if  he  could,  that  vision  which  haunted  his 
imagination  in  the  permanent  form  of  his  art.  He 
turned  into  his  studio  and  quickly  started  on  a  canvas. 
As  the  light  began  to  wane  he  worked  with  feverish  haste, 
bat  gradually  the  evening  shadows  dosed  in — he  could 
see  no  longer  to  plant.  He  put  down  his  palette  and 
brushes  and  stood  back  to  view  what  be  had  done. 
Had  he  got  it  ?  Yes — ^the  vision  was  there  on  the  canvas 
— Hiai  he  mij^t  at  all  events  treasure  as  a  lasting 
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"  Trifles,  light  as  air. 
An,  to  the  joalona,  conlinttatiaiis  strong 
As  proofs  of  Holf  Writ." — Shaxkbi>b>bb. 


"  An  able  man  shows  his  spirit  by  gentle  Words  and  resolnte 
Actions ;    ha  is  oeltber  hot  nor  timid." — CaBansFiSLD. 

Ths  problem  of  how  Fanny  Lavaioe  and  Annie  were  to 
live  together  in  hannony  proved  insoluble.  Nothing, 
as  we  ^  know,  frustrates  success,  nothing  makes  people 
defeat  their  own  objects,  like  jealousy.  It  is  a  vice  that 
induces  clever  people  to  act  very  stupidly  and  it  made 
Fanny  Lavaine  act  very  stupidly.  She  did  not  wish  to 
be  dethroned  from  her  position  of  controller  of  the 
establishment  at  Frampton  Meadows.  Annie  in  no  wise 
wished  to  supersede  her,  yet  jealousy  caused  Faimy  to 
lose  her  game,  jealousy  inspired  by  the  oUvous  fact 
that  in  theory  at  least  Lady  Lavaine  would  be  mistress 
of  the  house,  also  by  the  welcome  into  the  family  whidi 
Elaine,  and  even  Aunt  Susey,  accorded  her ;  l^tly,  by 
the  power  which  great  beauty  possesses.  Had  the  nerw 
Lady  Lavaine  been  "  a  person  of  importance,"  pos- 
sessing rank  and  money,  Hrs.  Henry  might  have  made 
the  best  of  changed  drcumstances  and  have  endeavoured 
to  insinuate  herself  into  the  good  graces  of  her  step- 
mother-in-law  ;  but  the  view  ^e  chose  to  take  of  Annie 
was  that  she  was  a  penniless  woman  with  shady  ante- 
cedents who  had  schemed  to  secure  a  husband  above  her 
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own  station,  and  had  succeeded  through  running  the 
risk  of  committing  bigamy. 

Sir  Harry  and  hts  wife  did  not  return  to  Fnmpton 
Meadows  till  late  in  June.  They  had  lingered  on  in 
sunny  climes.  Sir  Harry  felt  as  if  a  second  youth  had 
been  vouchsafed  him,  and  he  wished  to  enjoy  it  without 
any  aUoy.  His  beautiful  Annie  and  Ids  sfdendid  boy 
gave  him  never-ceasing  joy.  Love  reigned  supreme  and 
coloured  existence  with  radiant  hues  enhanced  by  the 
sunshine  and  colour  of  the  South.  So  the  return  to 
duty  was  postponed  as  long  as  possible,  but  the  day  had 
to  come  at  last. 

Annie  had  implored  Sir  Harry  to  let  this  coming  home 
be  effected  quite  quietly.  She  would  like  to  have  crept 
unseen  into  his  big  estaUishment.  Over-sensitive  con> 
ceming  her  past,  the  idea  even  of  meeting  the  servants 
alarmed  her,  much  more  the  idea  of  confronting  Mrs. 
Henry  Lavaine. 

"  But,  Hany,  we  will  try  to  make  Fanny  feel  there  is 
no  difference,  won't  we  ?  I  should  feel  horrid  if  I  took 
her  place,  and  I  am  sure  she  does  the  work  much  better 
than  I  ever  could." 

"  Well,  darling,  we  will  see  how  things  work  out." 

Sir  Harry  knew  his  daughter-in-law  well  and  suspected 
that  this  amiable  attitude  would  not  be  appreciated  at 
its  worth.  He  arranged  that  they  should  be  quite  alone 
the  first  days  of  their  arrival,  then  the  Henrys  and  Elaine 
should  appear  on  the  scene.  Laura  Clangatton  was 
clamouring  for  a  visit  from  her  couple,  and  it  was 
arranged  to  take  place  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the 
daughters  and  son  at  Frampton  Meadows.  Elaine 
arrived  from  Sales  Farm  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Henry   Lavaine   in   the  late  afternoon,     Faimy 
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greeted  Annie  with  cold  civility,  but  there  was  no  time 
before  dinner  for  much  conversation.  The  first  inddoit 
which  caused  the  chronic  irritation  created  by  the  new 
conditions  to  take  an  acute  form  in  Fanny's  breast  was 
the  fact  that  Annie  was  seated  at  dinner  in  a  place  at  the 
table  which  Sir  Harry  had  insisted  should  remain  hitherto 
unoccupied  since  Rosalind's  death.  Fanny  had  made 
many  attempts  to  occupy  that  place,  but  with  no  success. 
Sir  Harry  was  quito  obdurate.  On  the  first  evening  of 
his  arrival  with  the  second  Lady  Lavaine  he  had,  with 
a  marked  courtesy,  taken  Annie  to  that  chair,  and 
drawing  it  back  for  her,  himself  installed  her  in  it  before 
the  eyes  of  the  servants,  as  the  only  one  who  had  a  rig^t 
to  occupy  it  since  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  The  second 
probe  to  the  wound  was  administered  by  Elaine's  calling 
her  stepmother  by  her  Christian  name,  showing  a 
familiarity  which  Mrs.  Henry,  for  one,  could  not  coun- 
tenance. This  act  of  familiarity  had  been  started  soon 
after  Elaine  had  first  visited  the  forlorn  Annie  at  Hal- 
berry  Cottage,  and  Annie  had  insisted  on  her  continuing 
it  after  Elaine  knew  that  Annie  was  her  stepmother. 
The  third  offence  extended  over  the  whole  of  dinner. 
Everyone,  except  herself — even  Henry,  who  received 
just  reprimands  for  such  impropriety  later  in  the  evening 
in  the  privacy  of  their  chamber — appeared  to  make 
friendly  overtures  to  the  newcomer,  as  if  she  was  a 
welcome  addition  instead  of  a  disgrace  to  the  family, 
for  obviously,  notwithstanding  her  beauty,  she  vas  a 
disgrace. 

Her  ire  had  been  thus  kindled  to  fiercer  and  fiercer 
flames  when  she  found  herself  alone  with  Annie  in  the 
stately  drawing-room  after  dinner.    Elaine  had  dis- 
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creetiy  left  them  alone,  either  to  make  friends  or  other- 
wise.  The  momentous  mterview  had  to  take  place,  and 
the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better. 

"  It  must  seem  strange  to  come  into  a  life  and  society 
so  new  to  you."  The  words  were  spoken  with  a  de  haut 
en  bos  ail  and  in  a  voice  the  reverse  of  conciliatory. 

"  It  would  have  seemed  very  strange,  I  am  sure,  if 
everyone  had  not  been  kind  and  helpful.  It  is  quite  a 
new  life  to  me,  of  course,  but  even  the  sorants  make  it 
easy  for  me  to  feel  at  home.  But  vriiat  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  Fanny — I  may  call  you  Fanny,  may  I  not  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  I  think  I  Would  rather  not  on  so  slight 
an  acquaintance." 

Annie  felt  rebuffed,  but  thooght  that  peihaps  when 
she  explained  matters  as  she  intended  to  do :  Mrs.  Henry 
might  be  melted ;  so,  in  rather  a  trembling  voice,  she 
continued : 

"You  have  so  much  experience  and  I  know  you  are 
so  capable  of  acting  as  the  mistress  of  this  tag  house,  that 
I  should  be  only  too  grateful  to  yon  if  you  would  allow 
things  to  go  on  just  the  same  as  before  I  came." 

Yes,  thought  Fanny,  I  daresay ;  take  all  the  work  and 
let  Milady  have  all  the  play — like  such  women,  schemers 
to  the  end. 

Aloud  she  said ;  "  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that  I 
cannot  take  the  view  of  your  marriage  that  you  have 
deluded  others  to  take.  I  cannot  forget  the  dignity  due 
to  such  a  family  as  the  Lavaines,  nor  can  I  accept  with 
any  pretence  of  satisfaction  a  person  whom  I  consider 
unworthy  of  entering  it." 

Fanny  felt  satisfaction  in  having  so  far  found  words 
in  which  to  express  her  indignation.    Annie  turned  very 
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pale,  but  she  made  one  more  effort.  With  a  steadier 
voice  aad  quiet  dignity  she  said  : 

"  I  can  understand  that  many  may  think  me  unworthy 
of  being  the  wife  of  Sir  Hany  Lavaine,  but  his  having 
honoured  me  by  his  affection  must  surely  prove  that  he, 
at  least,  thinks  that,  however  nnfortunate  and  mistakoi 
I  have  been  in  the  past,  I  can  bring  some  haj^xness  into 
hU  life." 

Fanny's  fury  rose  stiU  higher  at  this  attempt  of  her 
wonn  to  turn. 

"  We  all  know  that  a  clever,  scheming  woman  can 
turn  any  man's  head,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  yon 
that,  thouf^  you  have  also  managed  to  ddude  other 
members  of  my  husband's  family,  I  can  see  throng^ 
your  manoeuvres.  You  have  succeeded  in  your  aims, 
but  I  cannot  forget  that  in  order  to  attain  them  you  did 
not  &cni|de  to  run  the  risk  of  committing  the  crime  of 
bigamy." 

Fanny  had  been  determined  to  give  that  thrust.  It 
was  too  mudi  for  Aimie.  SUk  turned  voy  white,  rose 
from  her  seat,  walked  very  sbwty  to  the  door,  wfaidi 
she  opened  and  shut  quietly,  not  knowing  exactly  what 
she  was  doing. 

Had  Faimy  gone  too  far  ?  This  silence  and  retreat 
were  unexpected.  She  bad  anticipaied  excuses,  ex- 
planations, probably  lies,  which  would  have  given  her 
further  opportunities  of  expresung  her  indignation. 

Annie  staggered  towards  ihe  staircase  and  holding  on 
to  the  rail,  reached  the  npper  landing.  There  she  «as 
confronted  by  Elaine. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  darling  ?  "  Elaine  exclaimed, 
seeing  that  Annie  looked  as  if  she  were  about  to  faint 
"  Has  she  insulted  you  ?  " 
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'  I  ought  to  have  waited  til)  he  had  brou^t  the  watch." 

■"  But  you  must  not  be  worried  by  anjrthing  Fanny 
says.  She  has  been  saying  horrid  things  to  me  all  my 
life,  but  they  run  o£E  my  back  lilce  water  off  a  duck's." 
Elaine  led  Annie  to  her  room  and  settled  her  on  to  a  sofa. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  but  I  can't  now."  Annie  closed 
her  eyes  and  Iwr  voice  was  faint.    Elaine  was  alarmed. 

"  I  will  ring  for  Jean," 

The  terrible  nightmare  that  had  hung  over  Annie 
those  months  before,  during,  and  after,  her  illness  till 
the  day  when  ijMJng  had  appeared  with  the  watdt, 
seoned  to  revive  with  the  shock  Fanny's  words  had 
given  her.  She  felt  again  as  if  she  were  a  disgraced 
woman.    She  ottghi  to  have  waited  for  the  watch. 

Jean  had  heard  the  servants  speculate  as  to  who  was 
to  be  the  real  mistress  of  Frampton  Meadows.  They 
had  not  given  Jean  a  flattering  account  of  Mrs.  Henry  ; 
they  had  obeyed  her,  for  she  knew  well  what  their 
duties  were,  but  she  was  no  favourite.  They  had  fax:- 
phesied  a  rupture.  Servants  are  keenly  aUve  to  the 
qualities  that  make  vhat  they  call  "  a  real  lady,"  and 
these  qualities  Fanny  certainly  did  not  possess,  and  she 
was  no  doubt  at  Frampton  Meadows  what  Lord  Walsh- 
ington  had  called  her,  a  square  p^  in  a  round  hole. 

"  What  has  she  bera  saying  to  hurt  you,  me  baimie  i  " 
Jean  exclaimed  «4ien  she  saw  Annie's  white  face  and 
closed  eyes.  For  a  year  Jean  had  been  continually 
taking  Annie's  temperature,  thou^  for  three  months 
past  it  had  been  invariably  normal.  She  bad  been  told 
to  take  it  by  the  doctor  at  Mulberry  Cottage,  and  she 
tbou^t  it  best  to  go  on  doing  so  in  order  to  be  on  the 
safeside.  She  bad  a  vague  idea  that  taking  it  mi^t  have 
a  beneficial  effect.    ToHught  it  was  above  a  hundred. 
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"  You  must  tell  Sir  Harry  ber  ladyship  isn't  well,  Uiss 
Elaine.  Sir  Harry  will  put  things  straight  with  that 
woman,  for  she  ain't  no  lady,"  Jean  mattered  to  herself. 

Sir  Harry  did  put  things  straight.  He  had  always 
treated  his  son  with  pity  and  consideration — that  con- 
consideration  included  no  outspoken  critidsni  of  his 
wife.  On  the  Henry  Lavaines'  first  anival  at  Framptoa 
Meadows  he  had  mastered  the  situation.  His  son  was 
bullied  by  his  wife — still  she  was  his  wife  and  could  not 
be  removed,  though  she  was  in  no  sense  one  of  them,  and 
the  angles  of  the  square  thing  grated  against  the  round 
hole.  Things,  however,  had  to  be  made  as  toleraUe  for 
Henry  as  could  be.  Besides  Sir  Harry's  own  natural 
afiedion,  was  he  not  his  beloved  Rosalind's  first  off- 
spring ?  He  recognised  it  would  only  main  things 
worse  for  his  son  if  any  open  rupture  with  Fanny  took 
I^ce.  So,  as  a  kind,  wise  man,  he  had  made  the  best  of 
a  bad  job. 

'  Annie  repeated  no  words  to  Sir  Harry  that  Fanny  had 
spoken  in  the  eventful  interview,  but  he  gathered  enoof^ 
to  make  him  come  to  a  decision  then  and  there.  Henry 
and  Fanny  must  turn  out. 

"  If  such  things  ain't  stopped  we  don't  know  what 
might  happen,  Sir  Harry,"  Jean  said,  as  ^  Harry  left 
the  bedroom.  Elaine  remained  with  Annie.  There 
was  a  spedal  reason  at  that  time  vhy  Annie  should  not 
be  unduly  agitated. 

More  than  once  Sir  Harry  had  had  to  put  his  foot 
down  and  fffove  to  his  dau^ter-in-law  that  there  was 
a  limit  to  ber  aggressions.  On  sudi  occasions  he  would 
do  little  and  say  less,  yet  Mrs.  Henry  was  made  consdons 
that  she  must  retreat  within  those  limits.  Fanny  feh 
that  evening  when  ^  Harry  returned  to  the  drawing- 
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room  that  by  a  sometbing  in  fais  manner  he  accentuated 
the  fact  that  he  was  master  in  his  own  house.  He 
conversed  with  his  son  a^K>ut  county  affairs  and  did  not 
address  his  conversation  to  her.  She  steadily  continued 
to  crochet  a  croasover  for  a  poor  woman.  It  was  the 
fashion  at  that  time  for  ladies  belonging  to  the  county 
society  to  crochet  crossovers  for  poor  women.  She  had 
a  feeling,  though  scarcely  acknowledged  even  to  herself, 
that  she  had  gone  too  far. 

When  the  clock  stniclc  ten  Sir  Harry  got  up  promptly 
and  rang  the  bell,  the  signal  for  the  butler  to  li^t  the 
chamber  candles.  He  then  walked  towards  the  door 
and  opened  it  for  Fanny  to  pass  through,  handed  her  a 
candle  with  a  sedate  bow,  but  said  no  word. 

'  Come  into  my  study  for  a  minute,"  Sir  Harry  said 
to  Henry,  putting  his  hand  kindly  on  his  son's  shoulder, 
when  they  were  leaving  the  breakfast  table  the  next 
morning.  Fanny  heard  the  words  and  her  eyes  fixed 
on  Sir  Hany.  Annie  was  keeinng  her  room — her 
temperature  was  not  yet  normal  and  Jean  refused  to 
allow  her  lo  get  up. 

When  father  and  son  were  alone  together  in  the  study. 
Sir  Harry  said  quietly :  "  I  hope  you  won't  mind  it, 
Henry,  but  I  think  it  will  be  a  more  comfortaUe  arrange- 
ment now  if  you  and  Fanny  have  a  home  of  your  own. 
I  could  give  you  Elmere  Lodge,  as  Rawlins,  you 
know,  has  been  given  the  northern  command,  and  has 
just  left.  It's  a  good  house,  and  Lady  Rawlins  is  a 
first-rate  gardener  and  has  left  the  garden  beautiful.  I 
went  over  to  see  it  the  other  day.  Of  course,  dear  boy. 
I  will  make  things  easy  for  you  as  far  as  expense  goes. 
Your  wife  will  be  able  to  keep  up  her  acquaintances  in 
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the  county,  and  being  so  near  the  camp,  neither  of  you 
will  find  it  duU." 

In  this  manner  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lavaine  were 
dismissed.  Sir  Harry  conld  never  be  g?insaid.  Whm 
be  came  to  a  decision  that  decision  bad  to  be  treated 
as  law.  Of  course  Fanny  was  bitterty  incensed,  the 
more  so  as  she  knew  she  had  bersdf  lHOD|^t  abont  bet 
dismissal ;  but  no  conversation  on  the  subject  took 
place  between  her  and  Annie,  irtu),  doling  the  few  days 
that  they  remained  together  before  the  move  to  London, 
met  her  as  if  no  passage  of  anns  had  taken  place  be- 
tween them.  Henry  and  Fanny  were  left  to  pack  np 
and  depart. 

The  neighbours  who  had  found  access  to  Frampton 
Meadows  solely  through  their  acquaintance  with  Fanny 
chose,  at  first,  to  think  it  a  calamity  for  the  family 
Lavaine  to  lose  Mrs.  Henry  as  the  mistress  of  Framptoo 
Meadows.  She  was  the  only  person  vdio  kept  things 
alive  in  the  place,  and  knew  how  to  "  do  things,"  These 
lamentations,  however,  soon  subsided  in  the  face  of  facts 
when  the  new  rigime  developed.  The  Clangattons  came 
to  Frampton  likadows  for  a  three  weeks'  visit  after 
Sir  Harry  and  Annie  returned  from  London. 

Laura  Clangatton  was  bent  on  laundiing  her  proti^ 
into  the  nei^bourhood  as  a  success,  and  had  the  means 
of  doing  so.  The  Athelstons,  the  very  "  bi^;est  "  people 
in  the  neighbourhood,  were  connected  and  intimate 
with  the  Clangattons.  They  had  only  called  at  Framp- 
ton Meadows  once  or  twice  since  Rosalind  Lavaine's 
death,  and  then  it  was  to  see  Aunt  Susey,  not  Mrs. 
Henry.  They  not  only  now  called,  but  at  Laura's 
suggestion,  they  came  to  stay  for  a  few  days  to  make  t 
further  acquaintance  with  Annie. 
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"  The  idace  is  getting  back  much  of  its  oM  self,"  said 
the  neighbours  who  were  anti^Mrs  Heniy. 

Fanny's  dismissal  turned  out,  in  leaUty,  to  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  thou^  she  would  never  have 
admitted  it.  She  was  no  longer  the  square  peg  in  tfae 
round  hole,  consequently  she  became  a  better-condi- 
tioned woman.  At  Frampton  Ueadows,  tboogfa  she 
had  seized  and  retained  the  reins  of  household  govern- 
ment, she  had  been  soured  by  recognising  that  she  was 
"  out  of  it  "  so  far  as  intimate  companionship  went  with 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  She  attributed  this 
to  a  want  in  that  family  of  appreciating  the  merits  she 
possessed  of  making  things  move  on  m  an  up-to-date 
fashion.  At  Elmere  Lodge  the  officers  and  their  wives 
viewed  the  Henry  Lavaines  as  most  desirable  nei^- 
bouTs,  while  her  old  friends  in  the  coimty,  no  longer  in 
touch  with  Frampton  Meadows,  flocked  round  her  with 
flattering  sympathy. 

"  Of  course  the  place  will  be  dead-aUve  without  yoo," 
was  Mrs.  Coates'  verdict.  "  How  can  a  woman  like 
Lady  Lavaine  know  how  to  do  things  !  " 

There  was,  in  fact,  much  to  soothe  Fanny  Lavaine 
in  her  deposed  position.  Though  she  no  longer  enjoyed 
the  stately  surroundings  of  Frampton  Meadows,  she 
contrived  to  secure  from  Sir  Harry  a  sufficient  income  to 
enable  her  to  conduct  life  at  Elmere  Lodge  in  a  luxurious 
fashion,  consoling  herself  the  vdiile  with  the  prospect  of 
one  day  evicting  the  intruder  and  of  taking  the  position 
which  would  be  her  due.  But  here  Fanny  miscalculated. 
Soon  after  his  second  marriage  Sir  Harry,  who  was  the 
last  in  the  entail,  made  a  fresh  will  and  left  the  house 
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of  Frampton  Meadows  and  the  immediate  estate  sur- 
rounding it  to  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Elaine  for  their 
lives.  Well  was  it  for  Fanny  that  she  remained  ignorant 
of  this  6tct,  for  otherwise  she  would  have  been  deprived 
of  the  consolation  of  her  belief  in  what  the  future  would 
bring  forth  for  her  in  the  way  of  triumph  and  revenge. 
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"  I  find  ah«  lovea  him  much  becatu*  she  hides  it. 
Love  toache*  ctmning  even  to  Innocence  ; 
And  where  he  geti  poneauon,  hia  fint  work 
la  to  dig  deep  within  a  Heart,  and  there 
Lie  liid,  and  like  a  miser  in  the  dark. 
To  plant  alone." — Drydkk. 

Before  the  summer  was  over  Elaine  bad  an  experience 
^ich  she  thought  strange,  but  not  exciting. 

At  the  Hamilton  House  ball,  while  she  was  dancing 
with  one  of  Lady  Clangatton's  favourite  young  men, 
Algy  Mu3gTave  was  grumbling  to  Lady  Walshington, 
annoyed  that  he  bad  not  been  allowed  that  dance. 

"  Why  do  you  not  give  a  ball  at  Asholme,  Signora  ? 
Just  before  people  disperse  after  the  season." 

"  That  you  might  dance  all  the  evening  with'  Elaine 
Lavaine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  I  ml^^t  dance  all  the  evening  with  Elame 
Lavaine,"  retorted  the  unabashed  Algy.  "  You  have  a 
beautiful  ball-room,  and  you  could  e^y  get  the  nei^- 
hours  to  fill  their  houses  for  it." 

"  If  you  would  take  the  responsibility  of  getting 
together  the  right  dancing  people  we  might  make  a 
success  of  it,  I  think.  It  would  be  rather  amusing. 
What  do  you  say,  Sojiue  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  would."  So  Algy's  suggestion  was 
carried  out  in  the  third  week  of  July. 
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The  event  of  the  evening  was  tbe  first  appearance  in 
public  among  her  Surrey  neigfabouis  of  the  second  Lady 
Lavaine.  As  was  natural  ^e  had  been  the  cause  of 
much  discussion,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  as  she 
entered  the  ball-room.  She  stood  the  ordeal  well,  very 
simply  and  quietly.  All  present  agreed  that  she  fully 
sustained  the  reputation  which  had  preceded  her,  namely, 
of  being  very  beautiful.  While  the  h<»ieymoon  was 
going  on  abroad  Lady  Clangatton,  with  the  aid  of  Ifiss 
Rutherford  and  Madame  Auget,  had  created  suitable 
attires  for  the  various  occasions  on  which  she  would 
have  to  appear  in  her  new  position.  At  this  ball  at 
Asholme  she  was  sumptuously  attired  in  old  family  laoe 
and  much  finery,  and  wore  the  Lavaine  diamonds.  Sir 
Harry  had  insisted  on  Fanny  giving  them  up.  Hr$.Heniy 
and  her  husband  made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
nei^bouifaood  after  they  bad  left  Frampton  Meadows 
at  this  ball,  also  a  subject  discussed  among  tbe  guests. 
Fanny's  feelings  on  recognising  the  effect  which  her  step- 
mother-in-law  produced  need  not  be  dwelt  on. 

Elaine  had  looked  forward  to  this  ball  as  an  occasion 
vb&i  she  would  meet  Ernest  Roedon.  Since  that 
evening  vdien  their  eyes  had  met  and  his  gate  had  meant 
so  much  to  her,  he  had  often  been  in  her  thoughts. 
Surely  he  could  not  keep  aloof  from  her  after  appearing 
to  sympathise  so  kindly  with  her  and  her  perplexities  ? 
But  no,  he  was  standing  near  Lady  Walshington  when 
she  received  her  guests,  and  Elaine  knew  that  he  had 
leen  her  as  she  came  into  the  room,  but  at  once  he  had 
turned  and  walked  away.  Not  so  Algy  Musgrave.  who 
came  forward  in  a  very  empresU  manner. 
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"  Ah  I  does  not  that  lovely  dress  briflg  back  delight- 
ful memories  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  It  is  again  the 
Viennese  band  and  they  are  to  play  the  '  VtUse  aux 
Flevrs '  after  supper." 

As  the  evening  went  on  Elaine  felt  that  Algy  had 
rather  unduly  taken  possession  of  her,  but  she  did  not 
know  how  to  shake  him  oS.  She  felt  depressed,  and 
after  all  it  did  not  much  matter  ^o  she  danced  with. 
Qearly  lis.  Roedon  would  not  come  near  her,  Algy 
took  her  into  supper  and,  on  bringing  her  back  into  the 
ball-room,  as  the  band  struck  up  again  with  the  "VtUse 
des  Flairs,"  he  said  in  his  hapi^est  tone  of  voice : 

"  Ab  I  now  is  the  joy  of  the  evening,"  and  without 
more  ado  irtiirled  her  away  to  the  deli^tful  sounds. 
Of  course  he  danced  beautifully  ;  of  course  the  "  Casse 
noisettes  "  was  delicious,  but  somehow  she  could  not  rise 
to  the  occasion.  The  gilt  was  off  the  gingerbread. 
Would  it  ever  return  ?  She  had  been  much  looking 
forward  to  that  evening,  but  it  was  certainly  not  to 
dance  with  Algy  Uusgrave  that  she  had  anticipated  it 
with  interest. 

The  "  V^se  des  FUurs  "  had  risen  to  its  most  exciting 
strains,  then  stopped  ;  the  dance  was  over. 

"  Do  let  us  go  out  on  to  the  terrace,"  Algy  said,  and 
without  waiting  for  Elaine's  consent,  led  her  throu^ 
the  window  opening  on  to  it. 

"  Ever  since  that  perfect  evening  at  Hamilton  House 
I  have  been  longing  for  this,"  he  said,  and  slightly 
pressed  her  arm  as  they  stood  by  the  balustrades  and 
looked  down  over  the  park. 

Elaine  took  her  arm  from  out  of  his.  He  had  posed  in 
a  graceful  attitude,  and  looked  sentimentally  into  her 
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face.  In  a  low  and  persuaave  voice,  holding  oat  his 
hand,  be  asked : 

"  Will  you  give  me  one  of  those  roses  ?  " 

Elaine  was  feeling  uncomfortable  and  had  raised  the 
bouquet  of  loses  she  held  up  to  her  face.  Was  he  making 
love  to  her  ?  It  was  very  much  like  the  kind  of  making 
love  on  a  plum  box  if  he  was,  and  it  was  very  silly.  How 
could  he  pretend  to  have  any  feeling  for  her  i  He  knew 
nothing  about  her. 

"  It  is  chilly  out  here,"  she  said,  and  turning,  walked 
back  into  the  ball-ioom.  As  she  entered  she  saw  that 
her  father  and  Annie  were  talking  to  Lady  Walshington, 
and  she  joined  them. 

"  Have  you  had  enou|^,  Elaine  ?  I  think  Annie  will 
get  tired  if  she  stays  longer,"  asked  her  father. 

"  Oh  1  I  am  quite  ready,"  was  the  eager  repjy. 
Sii6  wanted  no  more  of  the  Adonis,  Algy.  He  had 
thought  himself  a  little  in  love  with  Elaine  for  some  time, 
but  his  feelings  assumed  a  much  more  distinct  character 
after  the  I>uchess  bad  shown  her  such  marked  friendli- 
ness, and  she  had  excited  the  admiration  of  so  many 
guests  at  the  great  ball  of  the  season.  As  he  followed 
her  from  the  torace  he  said  to  himself  he  had  made  a 
mistake  ;  be  ought  not  to  have  begun  proposing  to  her 
when  they  were  visible  to  other  people ;  be  ought  to 
have  waited  till  they  were  alone. 

As  Annie  and  Elaine  emeiged  from  the  cloak-room  and 
were  on  their  way  to  the  carriage,  Algy  appeared  from 
an  opposite  door.  He  ran  up  to  Elaine  and  in  a  low 
voice  said : 

"  May  I  come  over  to  Frampton  Ueadows  ?  May  I 
see  you  alone  ?  " 
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"  Oh  I  no,  ^ease  don't.  It  would  be  of  no  use,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  Someone  has  been  before  me,"  Algy  said  to  himself. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  such  full  appreciation  by 
his  lady  acquaintances  he  could  not  conceive  that  Elaine 
Lavaine  would  not  have  also  followed  in  their  suit  had 
she  not  been  already  captured.  His  heart  was  not 
broken,  but  he  was  disappointed. 
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"  It  is  a  bad  coat  that  win  not  boar  brashjng." 

0(1  a  stormy  day  late  in  September,  in  the  honsekeeper's 
room  of  the  town  residence  of  the  Featherstones  in 
Giarles  Street,  Hayfair,  were  seated  Mrs.  Howe,  the 
housekeeper,  arrayed  in  the  black  silk  gown  enlivened 
by  a  lat^  gold  brooch,  the  orthodox  gear  of  house- 
keepeis  in  big  houses  when  dressed  for  the  afternoon, 
and  Uiss  Johnstone,  her  ladyship's  maid,  who  had 
arrived  off  a  journey.  She  had  untied  the  strings  of 
her  bonnet,  but  still  wore  it,  also  her  outdoor  jacket. 

These  two  ladies  sat  up  to  the  table  in  close  confabula- 
tion. The  still-room  maid  had  brou^t  a  tray  of  tea 
for  Hiss  Johnstone,  but  drinking  tea  did  not  prevent 
the  earnest  volubility  with  vdiich  she  was  pouring  con- 
fidences into  His  Howe's  attentive  ear. 

"  It  was  last  nij^t — ^late — they  play  iagh  at  Middle- 
stone.  Hearing  the  company  coming  upstairs  I  lit  the 
candles  for  her  ladyship  and  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  her  room.  This  was  the  second  down  a  passage  that 
turns  sharp  off  from  the  Ug  gallery.  Madame  de 
Vitiant,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Laking's  sister — ^they  are  brother 
and  sister  of  Lord  Laking,  yon  know — Mr.  Laking  is  the 
gentleman  who  has  been  here  so  much  all  the  summer, 
and  his  sister  had  the  first  room  in  the  passage.  Well,  I 
wasn't  thinking  of  looking,  but  there  I  saw  her  ladyship 
and  these  two — brother  and  sister — ^tum  into  the  passage 
— and  now  listen,  Mrs.  Howe — I  saw  him  with  my  own 
eyes — Mr.  Laking  yon  know — lift  up  the  long  sleeve 
of  [x>int  de  Venise  that  Madame  Auget  draped  that 
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pearl-grey  satin  dress  with.  (It's  a  beautiful  dress ;  I 
showed  it  to  you ;  her  ladyship  wore  it  at  their  big 
dinner  they  gave  here  in  July,  you  remember  ?  ") 
Mrs.  Howe  nodded  her  head  in  assent — "  Saw  Jam  lifi 
it  up  and  kiss  it!    I  did." 

After  this  momentous  announcement  Miss  Johnstone 
sat  back,  threw  her  bonnet  strings  over  her  shoulders, 
and  looked  strai^t  at  Mrs.  Howe  with  compressed 
lips,  defiant. 

"  Dear,  dear  1 "  And  Mrs.  Howe  sifted  and  shook 
her  head  sadly. 

"Well,  now,  that's  the  beginning  of  all  I've  got  to 
tell  yon.  He,  Mr.  Laking,  left  them,  and  they  two, 
the  sister  and  her  ladyship,  they  come  down  the  passage 
together  and  into  her  Udyship's  room.  Madame  de 
Vitrant  turned  to  me  and  said  :  '  Lady  Featherstone  is 
go^  to  Paris  with  me  to-morrow.  We  don't  want  to 
take  two  maids,  so  will  you  show  Pauline  in  the  momiog 
her  ladyship's  things,  so  that  vliat  is  wanted  at  onoe 
can  be  unpacked  when  we  get  there  ?  '  Cool  1  wasn't 
that  ?  "  Miss  Johnstone  spoke  with  indignant  asperity. 
"  All  her  ladyship's  valuable  things,  her  lace,  jewellery 
and  all  that  I  have  charge  of,  to  be  handed  over  to  that 
French  woman  I  They're  known  to  be  none  too  honest. 
And  me  treated  as  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  I  " 

"  What  did  her  ladyship  say  ?  " 

"  She  didn't  pay  much  attention,  and  the  two  talked 
for  a  few  minutes  together  and  then  she,  Madame  de 
\^tnuit,  left  our  room."  Miss  Johnstone  lowered  her 
voice.  "  She,  you  know  has  a  French  husband,  very 
rich,  but  they're  separated,  and  she  isn't  thought  mucb 
of  I  heard  them  say  at  Middlestone,  and  wouldn't  be 
there,  only  pla)^  a  good  game  of  bridge  and  is  ready  to 
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play  hi^,  and  then  she  and  her  brother  are  sort  of  con- 
nections of  the  Middlestone  people.  When  she  left  the 
room  I  said  to  her  ladyship,  '  Am  I  to  give  your  lady- 
ship's things  to  Mdlle.  Pauline  ?  '  " 

"  '  Of  course,'  and  yon  know  when  her  lady^p 
spealcs  in  that  quiet,  haughty  way,  it's  difficult  for  one 
to  speak  up— but  then  I  thought  of  my  duty.  Was  I 
going  to  give  over  those  valuable  diamonds  and  sapphires, 
the  tiara  and  the  pearls  worth  thousands  of  pounds,  to 
the  charge  of  that  French  woman  to  be  taken  on  those 
French  railways,  where  everyone  knows  so  many 
valuables  are  stolen.  So  I  said,  '  Hadn't  I  better, 
milady,  take  the  jewel  cases  to  Hill  Street  and  have  'em 
locked  up  in  the  safe — there  have  been  so  many  robberies 
on  French  railways  ?  '  And  she  said,  '  Yes,  perhaps 
you  had  better — but  leave  me  out  something  to  wear.' 
Well,  there  it  was.  I  could  do  nothing.  The  Freadi 
woman  came  in  next  moming  and  she  inspected  every- 
thing as  I  put  it  into  the  boxes,  but  mind  you  she  ^ 
ask  after  those  jewels  and  where  they  were  put ;  that 
was  suspicious,  I  thot^t ;  lucky  it  was  I  had  them  safe 
somewhere  else,  Mrs.  Howe.  When  we  came  to  Victoria 
Station  there  she  was  ordering  the  porters  to  put  her 
ladyship's  two  boxes  with  her  Iu^:age  to  wait  for  the 
boat  train.  I  got  into  a  cab  with  just  my  luggage  and 
the  jewels.  Hr.  Jones,  Colonel  Heneage  Stanton's  valet, 
carrying  the  heavy  jewel  case  for  me — and  came  straight 
here  mthout  a  word  from  her  ladyship,  who  went  off 
somewhere  to  luncheon  with  those  people.  Now,  Mrs. 
Howe,  it's  for  ^u  to  judge,  Miat  of  all  this  diould  yon 
let  Sir  George  know  ?    For  my  part,  I  see  mischief." 

"  Well,  Miss  Johnstone,  you  mustn't  think  too 
quickly  that  there's  mischief  when  those  society  ladies 
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and  gentlemen  do  rather  queer  things.  They're  out  to 
amuse  themselves,  and  they  often  forget  how  things 
look  to  us  servants  and  to  the  peoi^  who  have  to  keep 
themselves  respectable  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their 
situations.  Doing  unusual  things  do  often  amuse  the 
aristocracy,  and  them  as  good  as  the  aristocracy  like 
our  famUy,  better  a  great  deal  than  all  those  new-made 
Lords  and  Earls,  but  that's  not  to  say  they  would  do  any 
real  harm."  Mrs.  Howe  had  been  in  the  Featherstone 
family  many  years  and  had  known  Sir  George  from  a 
bc^.  She  was  loath  to  think  that  any  scandal  was 
likely  to  demean  "  her  family." 

Miss  Johnstone  was  disappointed  that  Hrs.  Howe  did 
not  take  alarm. 

"  That  may  be,  but  when  you  have  to  do  with  such 
people  as  the  famiUes  Featherstone  and  Lavaine  ain't 
accustomed  to  mix  with — a  lady  married  to  a  French- 
man and  separated,  and  a  gentleman  that  has  been 
mixed  up  with  ever  so  many  scandals — yes,  I  beard 
them  say  in  the  room  that  he's  dreadful  with  the  ladies 
— how  can  you  feel  comfortable  ?  At  least  I  can't 
I'd  take  my  oath  in  a  Court  of  Justice  that  I  saw  him 
take  up  that  point  de  Venise  sleeve  and  kiss  it.  What 
right  had  he  to  be  so  familiar,  I  ^ould  like  to  know  ? 
Such  impertinence  I " 

Miss  Johnstone  was  not  only  shocked  by  the  impro- 
priety of  the  action,  but  as  guardian  of  the  point  dc 
Venise  she  felt  as  if  it  had  be^  contaminated. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Miss  Johnstone ; "  snddenly 
Mrs.  Howe's  mind  awoke  to  the  fact  that  Sir  George 
mi^t  be  imminent.  "  I  had  a  letter  from  Sir  Geot^ 
this  morning  fnnn  Doncaster,  and  he  may  be  here  to-day. 
He's  not  sure  he'll  oone  here,  but  Mr.  Brown  will  ccone 
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in  any  case  to  fetch  some  things  Sir  George  wants  to 
take  with  him  to  Leisfield.  It  depends  whether  he  has 
time  to  go  to  the  Club  and  come  here  as  wdl.  He  didn't 
exactly  know  the  time  of  his  train  ;  he  couldn't  find  out 
up  there  whether  it  was  changed.  Why,  there's  the 
beUI" 

Ur.  Brown,  Sir  George's  valet,  had  arrived.  Sir 
Geoi^  had  gone  straif^t  from  King's  Cross  to  the 
Carlton  to  pick  up  his  letters,  and  didn't  think  be  would 
have  time  to  come  on  to  Charles  Street. 

On  entering  the  hall  of  the  dub  an  old  friend,  Heneage 
Stanton  accosted  him. 

"  Well,  are  you  going  to  Paris,  too  7  ' 

"  To  Paris  ?  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  Why 
should  I  go  to  Paris  ?  " 

Heneage  Stanton  had  been  one  of  the  party  at  Middle- 
stone.'  He  did  not  belong  to  the  Middlestone  sei,  but 
he  liked  play  and  was  good  at  it.  As  a  rule,  be  got  up 
from  the  table  richer  than  when  he  had  sat  down,  so  did 
not  mind  playing  high.  He  had  been  surprised  to  see 
Evelina  Featherstone  there  ;  moreover,  he  did  not  like 
it  when  he  saw  Laking  and  his  sister  on  friendly,  not  to 
say  intimate,  terms  with  her.  He  and  Sir  George  were 
neighbours,  their  properties  touched,  and  they  had  been 
friends  since  their  boyhood.  He  watched  Laking ; 
he  knew  his  sort  well.  His  valet,  who  was  friendly 
with  the  servants  at  Featherstone,  had  told  him  of  the 
arrangement  to  go  to  Paris  and  how,  coming  up  in  the 
train.  Hiss  Johnstone  had  informed  him  that  she  was 
sent  back  to  Charles  Street  while  Madame  de  Vitrant's 
maid  was  to  attend  to  her  ladyship  during  the  tnp  to 
Paris.  The  valet  said  she  was  quite  hufEy  about  it.  He 
had  helped  her  with  a  heavy  dressing-case  which  she 
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woTild  not  give  up  to  the  porta:s  at  Victoria,  and  bad 
put  her  into  a  cab  destined  for  Charles  Street.  Lady 
Featben tone's  other  luggage  was  being  labelled  Paris 
via  Folkestone.  This  information  Jones'  master,  in  a 
curtailed  form,  imparted  to  Sir  George  as  a  reason  tor 
his  having  asked  him  if  he  were  also  going  to  Paris.  Sb- 
George  turned  pale.  He  looked  scared,  then  straight 
at  Stanton,  who  put  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  his 
shoulder.  Sir  George  in  response  gave  a  quick  nod, 
but  turned  his  eyes  away.  He  asked  the  porter  for  his 
letters,  got  back  into  the  hansom  that  was  waiting  for 
him,  and  drove  to  Charles  Street. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  with  Brown  in  the  study  looking  for 
the  papers  Sir  George  had  told  him  to  find,  when  she 
heard  the  latch  key  turn  in  the  lock  of  the  front  door. 

"  That  must  be  Sir  Geoi^,"  and  she  went  into  the 
hall  to  meet  him.  He  looked  strange  and  did  not  greet 
her.    Then  he  must  know  something. 

"  Is  Johnstone  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir  Geoi^,  she  came  back  a  few  hoars  ago. 
She  brou^t  her  ladyship's  jewels  and  has  put  them  in 
the  safe." 

Mrs.  Howe  thought  that  this  was  the  one  consoling 
fact  in  this  strange  affair. 

Sir  George  turned  into  his  study,  took  up  the  Bradshaw 
and  then  fell  back  into  an  easy-chair. 

"  Can  I  get  you  anything.  Sir  George  ?  "  Mrs,  Howe 
asked  in  a  compassionate  voice. 

"  No,  thank  you.  Well,  yes,  bring  me  a  cup  of  coffee." 

The  next  train  to  Folkestone  was  not  for  neariy 
another  two  hours.  After  drinking  the  coffee  Sr  George 
sat  still  staring  in  front  of  him,  lookiiig  at  nothing. 
Gusts  of  ttind  made  a  melancholy  howling  in  the  otber- 
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wise  silent  room.  An  hour  passed,  then  Mrs.  Howe 
appeared,  holding  a  telegram  in  ber  hand. 

"  This  has  just  come.  Sir  George.  Directed  to  the 
Housekeeper,  Giarles  Street : — '  Lady  Featberstone  is 
at  The  Grand,  Folkestone — ^wishes  her  maid  to  join  her 
there  by  first  train  from  Victoria.'  " 

Sir  George  gave  a  start  and  then  a  deep  sifi^  of  relief. 

"  Tell  Johi^tone  to  get  ready  to  go  by  the  6.40  train. 
That  is  the  first.    I  shall  be  going  by  it  myself." 

"  Let  me  get  you  a  little  dinner  before  you  go.  Sir 
Geoq;e." 

"  Thank  yon,  Mts.  Howe.  Yes,  I  had  better  have 
something." 

lady  Muagrave  and  her  dau^^ter,  the  notable  C&ale, 
were  staying  at  The  Grand,  Folkestone,  for  a  few  dajs, 
before  they  were  due  in  Paris,  where  they  were  stationed. 
C^dle  had  returned  to  London  for  one  night  to  see  a 
[day  she  had  missed,  and  with  her  cousin  Algy  was 
returning  to  Folkestone  l^  the  afternoon  train.  She 
was  stepping  into  the  train  followed  by  Algy  when  she 
caught  sight  of  the  trio  frcoc  Middlestone  getting  into 
a  caiiiage  further  up  the  platform.  She  turned  quickly 
to  Algy. 

"TTiat's  Evelina  Featherstone,  and  that's  surely 
Horace  Laldng."  She  had  no  more  time  to  investigate 
the  trio,  for  the  time  was  up.  Cedle  never  lost  a  train, 
but  on  prindjde  she  always  only  just  cau^t  it.  To 
have  had  to  wait  at  a  station  would  have  been  almost  as 
bad  as  losing  the  train.  When  she  and  Algy  were  seated 
opposite  one  another  she  said : 

"Did  you  see  Sir  Geoi^P  And  who  was  that 
woman  with  than  ?  " 

"  He  was  not  on  the  [datform,  but  he  mi^t  have  got 
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in  already.  The  woman  was  Hadame  de  ^^t^aIlt — 
Laldng's  rich  sister,  married  to  a  Frenchman  and  separ- 
ated after  she  had  secured  a  lot  of  his  money." 

"  What  can  Evelina  Featherstone  be  about  I  I  don't 
believe  Sir  George  is  with  them.  They  are  not  people 
he  would  encourage.  Evelina  is  soch  a  goose.  She 
mif^t  t&ke  ap  with  any  queer  lot ;  but  vdiat  is  he  about 
to  let  her  I  What  an  aWful  wind.  Do  shut  the  window 
quite  up,  Algy." 

Away  sped  the  boat  train.  The  porters  at  Folkestone 
were  waiting,  as  is  their  wont,  on  the  line  opposite  the 
boat  where  passengers  ali^t,  v^iile  spectators  were 
being  vliirled  round  by  the  gusts  of  wind  on  the  upper 
|Her  waiting  to  see  the  boat  and  the  unfortunates  thereon 
go  out  to  sea  in  the  storm.  As  the  long  train  of  carriages 
rattled  over  the  viaduct  to  the  sound  of  the  holding 
wind  a  shrill  screech  announced  its  advent.  It  trailed 
in  to  its  fdace  on  the  quay,  passengers  disgorged  fR»n 
the  carriages,  porters  seized  the  hand  luggage  and  led 
them  towards  the  gangway.  Then  followed  congestion  ; 
the  first  porters  instead  of  going  on  to  the  boat  were 
returning. 

"  Boat  not  crossing.  Weather  too  dirty  outside — 
must  wait  for  the  night  mail.  Wm&  may  go  down  at 
siuset."  These  fragments  of  information  met  the  ears 
of  the  passengers  as  they  were  battling  with  the  ekmmts 
and  trying  to  follow  their  bags  and  wraps. 

C^cile  and  Algy  were  watching  the  Hiddlestone  trio 
making  efforts  to  keep  their  footing,  crossing  the  rails. 

"  Of  course  Sir  George  isn't  there  I  What,  the  boat 
isn't  crossing  ?  Come,  Algy."  C£cile,  always  alert  to 
take  action,  went  up  to  Evelina. 

"  Lady  Featherstone,  were  yon  going  to  cross  7  " 
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The  wind  conveniently  whirled  Evelina's  veil  across 
her  face  and  prevented  her  from  answering. 

"  The  boat  isn't  crossing.  Do  come  up  to  The  Grand. 
Mother  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  We  are  staying 
there  till  tbe  time  is  up  to  go  back  to  Pahs.  It's  quite 
comfortable.    You  must  come." 

Ocile  did  not  know  Laldng,  but  knew  about  him. 
Laking  did  not  know  Cteile,  but  knew  about  her.  Tbe 
game  was  lost  I    Bad  luck. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better.  It's  very  kind."  The 
whirling  gusts  again  for  a  time  prevented  further  speech. 
Then  to  Madame  de  \^trant : 

"  Will  you  come  up  to  The  Grand  ?  " 

l^lpug  answered  for  his  sister, 

"  I  think  we'll  go  up  to  our  cousin.  Bob  Merston — 
he's  got  the  omuaand  at  9ionicli£[e — ^till  it's  time  to 
move  on  again.  Lady  Featberstone."  Then  coming 
quite  close  to  her  in  a  low  voice :  "  I  am  horribly  dis- 
appointed that "  the  wind  flew  away  with  the  rest 

of  the  sentence,  and  the  flap  of  his  long  Inverness  cloak 
hit  Evelina  a  sharp  slap.  It  was  all  very  uncomfortable 
and  disagreeable. 

"  You  can't  possibly  go  by  the  night  boat ;  even  if  it 
were  able  to  cross  it  would  be  too  imcomfortable,"  said 
C&ale, 

"  Oh,  no,  I  am  sure  I  couldn't."  Evelina  disliked 
being  uncomfortable.  She  took  it  as  an  unpardonable 
personal  insult  of  the  elements,  or  any  ciicumstances 
that  made  her  so.  She  resented  being  buffeted  about 
by  the  wind,  her  attire  disarranged,  her  appearance 
made  untidy  I  Laking  would  have  been  disagreeably 
surprised  could  he  have  been  made  aware  how  shallow 
was  the  impression  he  had  made  on  her  afiections.    He 
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was  accustomed  to  succeed  in  nuking  decided,  thoo^ 
perhaps  transitory,  impressions  on  tlie  women  who  for  a 
time  engrossed  his  unstable  afiections  ; — but  it  was  one 
thing  to  succumb  to  the  pleasure  of  being  adored  tn  a 
luxurious  country  house,  and  quite  another  to  feel  able 
to  respond  to  devotion  during  the  buffetings  of  this 
storm.  From  another  point  of  view  the  elements  were 
obliging — their  boisterous  behaviour  prevented  the 
possibility  of  any  formal  introductioik — one  ndiich  neitber 
C^cile  Husgrave  or  Evelina's  companions  desired. 

"  It's  quite  settled — you  will  come  up  with  me  to  The 
Grand,  isn't  it  ?  Algy  will  fetdi  your  maid  and 
luggage." 

"  My  maid  is  not  with  me.  Madame  de  Vitrant's 
maid  has  my  luggage  over  there." 

"  Algy,  go  and  fetch  Lady  Featherstone's  lavage," 
and  she  pointed  vthere  Pauline  stood  suuonnded  by  ber 
trunks,  "  and  get  it  put  on  to  a  cab." 

Evelina  tried  to  torn  to  Bfadame  de  Vitrant,  but  the 
wind  caught  ber  and  she  could  not  get  round  so  as  to 
face  her — a  disturbed  sound — stnnething  like  "  good- 
bye "  from  the  one  and  a  more  distinct  "  au  rewoir  " 
from  the  other,  and  Evelina  was  parted  from  the  un- 
desirables. 

She  followed  C6cile  feeling  that  was  the  best  course  to 
take  in  order  to  get  into  less  unpleasant  conditions. 

"  Had  you  not  better  send  for  your  maid  ?  Let  me 
tel^rapb.    She  can  get  down  this  evening." 

So  it  happened  that  Johnstone  was  summoned  by  the 
telegram  which  relieved  Sir  George  of  the  monstroos 
idea  that  the  Qiannel  was  between  him  and  his  wife  oa 
the  road  to  Paris — address  unknown  there — ^with  a  man 
n  of  shady  character. 
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C^dle  had  done  a  good  wcs^.  She  was  frankly  a 
woman  of  the  world,  and  she  was  loyal  to  the  tenets  of 
this  world.  She  disai^roved  of  irregularities  in  con- 
duct. It  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  polite  society.  It 
was  her  n4ic^esome  wish  that  life  should  go  pleasantly, 
without  catastrophe  for  anyone — the  "  anyone,"  of 
coarse,  being  limited  to  those  in  society,  for  she  knew 
little  of  any  outsider.  In  plain  English,  she  did  not 
wish  Evelina  Featherstone  to  make  a  fool  of  herself. 

Sir  George  had  felt  a  great  relief  on  hearing  that  his 
wife  was  in  a  respectable  place  and  had  sent  for  her 
maid  ;  but  as  he  sat  in  the  train  going  down  to  Folke- 
stone to  join  her,  instead  of  keeping  an  important  racing 
appointment  in  Berkshire,  the  great  impropriety  in  her 
having  ever  thought  of  going  to  Paris  with  people  like 
Laldng  and  his  sister  and  without  her  maid,  became  the 
uppermost  thought  in  his  mind.  The  fact  that  she  had 
never  communicated  her  intentions  to  him  was  altogether 
reprehen  ible.  If  she  did  not  herself  know  the  reputa- 
tion these  people  had  in  society  she  Aould  at  least  have 
consulted  him  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  intimacy  with 
them  such  as  would  alone  have  justified  her  going  in 
their  company  to  Paris.  The  more  he  thought  of 
Evelina's  behaviour  the  more  irate  he  became — the  more 
unpardonable  grew  her  offence.  An  impartial  judge  of 
the  situation  might  have  asked  him  if  a  husband  ou^t 
not  to  know  a  Uttle  more  of  his  wife's  movements  and 
of  her  acquaintances  instead  of  being  so  com^^etely 
absorbed  in  his  own  pursuits.  But  the  Featherstones 
had  an  incurable  belief  in  the  Featherstones.  If  any 
misadventure  occurred  it  was  difficult  for  their  minds 
to  conceive  that  they  might  themselves  have  been  the 
cause  of  it. 
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On  inquiring  at  The  Gnuid  be  was  infonned  that  Lady 
Featberstone  had  been  dining  with  Lady  Knsgrave  in 
ber  private  sitting-rooin.  The  room  Lady  Featberstooe 
bad  engaged  for  herself  was  next  door  to  Lady  Hus- 
grave's  suite.  Another  three  doors  off  was  vacant  if 
Sir  George  wished  to  engage  it.  SAi  George  did  so,  and 
told  the  attendant  to  show  him  to  Lady  Husgrave's 
sitting-room.  His  wife.  Lady  Musgiave,  C&dle  and  Algy 
were  stiting  over  the  fire  vhen  he  was  shows  in.  C^dle 
jumped  np  alertly. 

"  Oh  I  Sir  Geoigt,  how  clever  of  you  to  find  out  that 
we  have  captured  I^y  Featherstone  and  made  her  come 
to  us  here,  and  how  nice  of  you  to  join  us  I  " 

"  You  are  veiy  land,"  Sir  Geroge  said  dryly,  shaking 
hands  with  C^le  and  her  mother.  "  I  heard  at  Charies 
Street  that  my  wife  had  telegraphed  for  her  maid  to 
come  here.  I  went  tmexpectedly  to  London  from 
Doncaster  to-day,  and  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  do  not 
feel  equal  to  anything  but  going  to  bed  now.  I  have 
been  able  to  get  a  room  here.  You  are  probably  also 
tired  with  your  two  journeys  to-day,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Evelina,  "  but  I  should  like  to  see  you  in  your  nxmi 
first.  Good-night,  and  thank  you.  Lady  Hnsgrave,  for 
your  kind  hospitality  to  my  wife." 

"  Well,  the  fat  is  in  the  fire,  of  course,"  was  Lady 
Musgrave's  remark  as  the  door  shut  on  the  itate  husband 
and  the  non-penitent  wife. 

"  There's  nothing  so  mischievous  as  stupidity,"  said 
C£dle,  "  and  Evelina  Featherstone  is  stupid — incurably 
stupid.    It's  a  crime  to  be  as  stupid  as  she  is  I  " 

"  And,  pray,  what  is  all  this  devilry  about  ?  "  Sir 
George  asked  when  alone  with  his  wife.    He  looked  very 
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pale  and  spoke  angrily.  His  rage  boiled  over  the  more 
because  his  wife  looked  so  unconerened  and  dignified. 

"  You  planned,  I  understand,  to  go  to  Paris  without 
your  maid  with  that  man  Laldng  And  his  uster,  both 
most  undesirable  acquaintances.  Why  you  did  not  go 
I  have  yet  to  leam.  I  hope  your  better  sense  showed 
you  the  impropriety  of  such  a  procedure." 

Evelina  had  sat  down  in  an  arm-duir  in  a  deliberate 
manner  and  assumed  an  inaccessible  air.  Sin  looked 
sullen,  haughty  and  beautiful.    She  did  not  ^peak. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  infonned  n^y  yon  changed  your 
plans."  Sir  George  spoke  in  a  distant  manner.  Eve- 
lina's haughty  demeanour  had  the  effect  of  restraining 
the  boiling  over  of  his  rage. 

In  a  calm  and  equally  distant  tone  she  said, "  The  boat 
did  not  go." 

A  knock  at  the  door.  "  Come  in,"  she  said,  and 
Johnstone  entered. 

Evelina  rose  from  her  seat.  "  I  shall  go  to  bed  now," 
she  said  to  the  maid  and  began  taking  off  her  rings. 

Sir  George,  more  than  ever  enraged,  felt  helpless. 
Hi3  dignity  would  not  allow  him  to  express  himself 
before  Johnstone.  He  felt  himself  and  his  grievances 
^  oMnpleted  ignored  t^  his  wife. 

Evelina  proceeded  to  take  oft  a  brooch  and  held  out 
her  wrist  for  Johnstone  to  unfasten  a  bracelet.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  retire. 

An  oncomfortaMe  relationship  had  been  established, 
but  life  had  to  go  on,  so  the  husband  and  his  captured 
wife  returned  to  Charles  Street  together  the  next  morning. 
A  shooting  praty  had  been  arranged  for  the  first  week  in 
October,  and  the  London  establishment  migrated  to 
Northam  Abbey  two  days  after  the  Folkestone  episode 
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bad  taken  place.  Ella  and  her  husband  arrived  a  day 
before  the  rest  of  the  guests. 

"  I  cannot  get  over  it,  Harston."  Sir  George  had 
tcAd  Marston  the  story  of  Evelina's  indiscretion  while 
the  two  men  were  sitting  in  the  smoldng-room  after  their 
wives  had  retired.  Harston  was  silent.  This  was,  to 
his  correct  mind,  a  very  serious  business.  His  frioid- 
ship  with  Sir  George  had  begun  at  Eton,  was  continued 
at  Oxford,  and  kept  up  subsequently.  He  was  re- 
sponsiUe  for  Sir  George's  acquaintance  with  the  Lavaine 
family,  and  therefore  for  his  marriage  with  Evelina. 
Moreover  Evelina  was  his  wife's  sister,  and  he  felt  that 
the  matter  touched  him  personally.    At  last  he  said  : 

"  I  do  not  understand  how  my  atster-in-law  became 
intimate  with  Laking  and  his  sister.  Laking  is  in 
society  in  a  way,  but  be  can't  be  said  to  be  in  our  set, 
and  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  unscrupulous  in  bis 
relations  with  women,  and  surely  you  are  not  intimate 
with  the  peof^  at  Hiddlestone  who  receive  such  wtunen 
as  Laking's  sister,  v^o  certainly  is  noi  in  society  7  " 

For  the  first  time  it  dawned  upon  Sir  Geo^e  that  he 
had  been  remiss  in  allowing  Laking  ever  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  wife ;  people  mij^t  think  it  was 
his  fault  that  he  bad  allowed  Evelina  to  go  to  Hiddle- 
stone. The  fact  was  he  bad  been  especially  engrossed 
during  the  last  season  with  his  business  on  the  toif, 
and  he  had  had  but  a  vague  idea  of  what  Evelina  was 
doing.  The  idea  that  a  Lady  Featberstone  could  ever 
be  associated  with  a  scandal  was  unthinkable.  It  had 
taken  him  but  a  few  months  to  find  out  that  any  in- 
timate conversation  be  had  wished  to  have  with  his  wiie 
had  invariably  fallen  flat.  When  he  spoke  to  her  of 
matters  relating  to  bis  absotlung  interest — racing — the 
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answers  she  made  were  so  far  from  the  mark  that  he  at 
onoe  dropped  the  subject.  Soon  it  became  a  fact  that 
they  were  more  often  together  in  public  than  tbey  were 
in  private.  Evelina  in  no  wise  resented  this.  She.  too, 
was  absorbed  in  such  purely  personal  interests  that  she 
hardly  noticed  it.  Her  vocation,  that  of  being  the  most 
beautiful  woman  present  wherever  she  appeared, 
required,  and  obtained,  her  industrious  attention.  To 
sustain  the  r&le  of  being  a  great  beauty  is  an  occupation 
in  itself.  Laldng  was  the  only  person  who  seemed  to 
care  to  converse  with  her ;  other  men  would  pay  her 
attention  in  deference  to  her  beauty,  but  Laldng  encour- 
aged her  to  talk  to  him.  He  wished  to  keep  up  his 
reputation  for  being  able  to  make  any  woman  care  for 
him  ^om  he  chose  to  admire,  so  he  administered  his 
flattery  in  a  manner  which  specially  pleased  Evelina. 

For  Marston  Sir  Geoi^  had  always  felt  a  great  respect. 
Mark  Marston  might  be  a  tirescnne  person  to  live  with  ; 
Le  certainly  contrived  to  make  his  sense  of  duty  weigh 
fiomevrtiat  heavily  on  his  surroundings,  but  up  to  that 
sense  of  duty  he  acted  loyally,  and  Sir  George  recognised 
in  him  one  to  vdiom  he  could  safely  turn  for  advice. 

The  two  men  sat  <mi  in  silence,  smoking.  In  both 
minds  was  the  unspoken  thought — neither  would  have 
put  the  thou^t  into  words — that  this  escapade  was  little 
short  of  an  elopement  with  only  a  hint  of  chaperonage, 
the  chaperon  being  a  woman  who  would  be  an  abettor 
to  any  scandalous  deed  hei  brother  might  wish  to  can^- 
out.    At  last  Sir  George  spoke. 

"  Yes,  dearly,  I  should  have  stopped  Laking's  coming 
to  our  house  and  Evelina's  going  to  Middlestone,  but," 
and  Sir  George  sat  up  and  spoke  with  indignation, ' '  that, 
Marston,  does  not  change  my  opinion  of  her  conduct. 
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If  you  can't  tnist  your  wife  not  to  act  in  an  indisocet 
manner  throu^  her  own  sense  of  deconun,  where  are  yon. 
The  idea  of  a  woman  of  my  wife's  position  laying  herself 
open  to  criticisms  of  the  kind  that  would  have  been  made 
is  incredible.  To  put  it  mildly,  it  shows  a  want  of  the 
most  ordinary  commonsense.  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
fellow,  it  was  a  great  shock — I  cannot  get  over  it.  I 
feel  I  must  get  away.  Seeing  Evelina  irritates  me.  She 
appears  perfectly  unconscious  that  she  has  in  any  way 
transgressed  the  laws  of  proi»iety,  and  treats  me  as  if  I 
were  the  culprit." 

After  this  outburst  there  was  again  silence,  then 
Marston  said,  throwing  away  the  end  of  his  dgar  : 

"  I  met  Hawkshaw  on  the  steps  of  the  Cariton  to-day 
and  he  stopped  me  to  ask  if  I  would  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  tiy  India  and  big  game  with  him  this  winter. 
He  is  bent  on  going  and  wants  me  much  to  go  with  him. 
I  should  not  object,  and  periiaps  yon  would  come  with 
us  ?  Your  wife  could  remain  with  your  mother  here, 
and  Ella  could  have  her  sister  to  stay  with  her  or  go  to 
Frampton  Meadows  or  SouthcM  for  part  of  the  tone." 

Marston  felt  that  if  Evelina  and  her  husband  con- 
tinued in  their  present  frame  of  mind,  contact  with  one 
another  might  lead  to  an  open  rupture,  a  thing  of  aS 
others  to  be  avoided. 

Sir  George  jumped  at  this  idea  of  going  to  India.  To 
get  away  from  Evelina  for  a  time  would  be  a  blessing. 
If  she  would  only  have  had  it  out  with  him  his  indigna- 
tion mig^t  gradually  have  subsided  ;  but  there  was  that 
in  her  manner  vdiich  repelled  anything  like  intimate 
conversation  on  the  subject.  He  had  made  hhn^lf 
unpleasant  to  her  by  his  anger,  and  she  ronained  tn- 
difieient  as  to  whether  they  came  to  a  better  imder- 
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standing  with  eadt  other  or  no.  Odle  was  rig^t — 
Evelina  was  incurably  stupid. 

It  was  settled  that  evening  before  the  two  mm  left 
the  smoldng-rooni  that  Sir  George  and  Marston  would 
write  to  Hawbhaw,  an  out-and-out  sportsman,  and  say 
that  they  were  ready  to  go  with  him  to  India  for  the 
winter  months  in  search  of  big  game. 

"  George  does  not  seon  quite  rif^t,"  Ella  said  to  her 
sister  when  they  were  alone  together  after  the  Dowager 
Lady  Featheistone  bad  retired. 

"  He  has  been  very  absurd  about  my  having  intended 
to  go  to  Paris  for  a  few  days.  I  did  not  tell  him  because 
I  did  not  know  where  he  was.  He  was  up  in  the  north 
somewhere  with  his  racing  friends,  and  there  was  no 
reason  «^y  I  should  not  go  to  Paris  for  a  few  days  with 
Mr.  Laldng  and  his  sister,  who  were  staying  at  Middle- 
stone  when  I  was  there.  The  sea  was  too  roug^  for  the 
boat  to  cross,  so  we  could  not  go,  but  he  followed  me  to 
Folkestone  and  would  have  made  quite  a  scene  if  I  had 
not  stopped  him.  I  can't  easily  forget  his  ridiculous 
behaviour.     Making  sudi  a  fuss  about  a  thing  like  that." 

"  But  isn't  Laking  rather  an  undesirable  7  If  I  were 
you,  Evelina,  I  should  not  have  much  to  do  with  him. 
What  is  his  sister  like  ?  " 

"  Madame  de  Vitrant  ?  Oh,  she  is  married  to  a 
Frenchman,  but  they  don't  Uve  together — but  Mr. 
Laking  is  very  fond  of  her,  and  she  is  a  very  clever  and 


From  her  husband  Ella  heard  Sir  George's  view  of  the 
estrangement. 

"  You  must  try,  Ella,  to  make  your  sister  understand 
that  her  husband  is  naturally  shocked  at  her  having 
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tbougfat  of  going  to  Paris  with  such  people — and  not 
even  taking  her  own  maid  with  her," 

"  It  w*s  an  extraordinary  idea,"  was  Ella's  answer. 
She  remembered  what  Aunt  Susey  had  once  said  that 
she  woald  not  feel  it  so  keenly  if  Evelina  disaj^Msinted 
her  as  she  would  if  she,  Ella,  or  Haine  did.  Had  she 
not  herself  in  reality  fallen  short  (^  Aunt  Susey's  ex- 
pectations i    If  Awit  Snsey  only  knew  all  I 

Harston  feared  that  Ella  might  feel  very  lonely  dniing 
his  absence.  Before  starting  for  the  long  jonniey  be 
said  :  "  I  will  write  frcHn  Gibraltar,  Malta  and  Egypt, 
and  then,  of  course,  by  every  mail  from  India." 

Ella  appreciated  his  effort  to  console  her,  thoo^  she 
did  not  anticipate  feeling  very  disconsolate.  Poor 
Hark  Harston  I  His  virtues,  tbou^  so  obvious,  had 
not  succeeded  in  exciting  a  tender  passion  in  the  heart 
of  bis  wife,  but  he,  happily  for  himself,  was  quite 
oblivious  of  this  fact. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

'Tis  as  a  anowball  which  derives  asaistaace 
From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolla  on  the  eame. 
Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  ta  grow  ; 
But  after  all  'tia  nothing  but  cold  enow." — Bykom. 

Early  in  December,  nearly  two  months  after  Harston  had 
left  England,  EUa  was  seated  at  her  wiiting-table  in  the 
window  of  her  sitting-room  on  the  first  floor  of  Maiston 
Hall.  She  was  writing  to  her  husband  on  stmdiy 
matters  concerning  his  property.  She  had  taken  up 
the  reins  of  govenunent  on  tds  departure  and  had  fotmd 
the  work  neither  difi&cult  nor  im{deasant.  The  steward 
was  a  good  old  loyal  retainer,  and  intercourse  with  him 
about  the  tenants  and  the  property  was  quite  interestmg. 
She  had  become  more  intimate  with  the  workpeoide  on 
the  estate  and  with  the  poor  in  the  village  since  she  had 
been  alone.  Somehow  Mark  Uaiston  had  always 
appeared  to  stand  between  her  and  his  people.  She 
felt  she  would  have  had  to  approach  them  only  as  be 
would  have  approved,  and  not  otherwise.  He  was  un- 
conscious that  he  had  produced  this  effect,  though  doubt- 
less he  conceived  his  own  intercourse  with  his  tenants 
and  labourers  to  be  aU  sufficient. 

Ella  looked  up  from  her  writing-table  at  the  view 
outside.  It  was  a  grey,  drizzling  day.  Mists  hung 
about  the  bare  brandies  of  the  stately  trees  that  were 
studded  about  the  park  in  sotitary  grandeur.  Tb^e 
was  something  woebegone  and  melandioly  in  the  view. 
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The  great  park  seemed  lonely  and  deserted.  There  was 
so  much  space  vacant  of  any  human  activity.  Suddenly 
the  thought  came  to  Ella  as  she  felt  how  grey  and  colour- 
less an  English  view  could  be.  "  I  wonder  where  Mark 
will  read  this  letter  ?  In  that  India  so  full  of  colour  and 
glaring  heat  he  will  read  what  I  have  written  to  him  this 
mournful  grey  day  from  the  home  he  cares  for  so  much." 
She  began  writing  again  telling  him  of  the  weather — ^yes 
it  was  colourless,  ^e  looked  out  again  on  to  the  park. 
The  road  from  the  lodge  to  the  house  was  visible  for 
some  distance  before  it  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
inindpal  entrance  to  the  house.  Still  some  distance  off 
a  fly  was  driving  along  the  road.  "  It  looks  like  the 
station  fly,"  and  £Ua  wondered  whom  the  unexpected 
guest  could  be.  FrobaUy  someone  for  the  servants.' 
But  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  vehicle  as  it  slowly 
jogged  along  towards  the  house.  She  did  not  continue 
writing,  nor  was  her  letter  ever  finished.  She  sat 
listening  to  hear  whether  the  visitor  came  in  by  the 
front  entrance.  Yes,  there  were  footsteps  in  the  hall — 
a  pause — then  the  door  was  opened  by  the  butler,  who 
said  in  a  specially  deferential  and  grave  voice  : 

"  Hr.  Featherstone  is  bebw,  madam,  and  would  like 
to  see  you  on  very  special  business." 

Robert  Featherstone  was  Sir  George's  cousin,  but  was 
almost  as  a  brother,  and  acted  as  Sir  George's  agent. 

"  Ask  him  to  come  up." 

Ella  rose  to  greet  him.  He  was  very  pale,  had  an 
anxious  look,  and  his  mouth  twitdied  nervously. 

"  You  have  come  by  train  ?  "  Ella  asked  for  something 
to  say. 

"  I  have  news  from  George,  Mrs.  Marston,"  in  a 
troubled  voice.    "  I  am  afraid  it  is  very  bad  news. 
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He  asked  me  to  break  it  to  you.  It  came  by  telegram, 
and  I  brou^t  it  to  you  at  <Hice." 

He  did  not  look  at  Ella  as  be  put  his  hand  in  his 
breast  pocket  and  drew  out  the  telegram  from  India, 
but  did  not  give  it  to  her. 

"  Mr.  Marston  met  with  a  severe  accident " — a  pause, 
Ella's  lips  parted  as  her  eyes  were  anxiously  fixed  on  him. 

"  May  I  see  it  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  faint  voice. 

He  still  did  not  give  it  to  her. 

"  It  was  a  very  bad  accident,  and  " — another  pause — 
then  in  almost  soundless  words :  "  It  has  proved  fataL" 
Then  he  handed  the  yellow  paper  to  her. 

It  was  difficult  for  EUa  to  take  in  the  momentous  fact 
that  her  husband  was  dead.  She  sank  into  her  ana- 
chair,  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  telegram  held  between 
her  two  hands.  She  read  it  over  and  over  again,  bat 
felt  too  stunned  for  the  words  to  convey  to  her  any 
meaning.  She  lifted  her  eyes  and  saw  Robert  Feather- 
stone  slill  standing. 

"  I  b^  your  pardon,"  she  said,  in  an  agitated  vc4oe ; 
*'  please  sit  down."  Then  she  read  the  words  again. 
''  Marston  bad  accident.  Died  at  once.  Break  it  to 
wife.  Act  for  me  as  executor.  Am  retomisg.  Gbobge 
Featherstone." 

What  Mark  Marston  had  greatly  admired  and  re- 
spected in  his  wife  from  the  first  time  he  had  seen  hoc 
was  her  faculty  of  doing  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
manner.  It  was  Ella's  perfect  manners  that  had  secured 
for  her  Marston's  admiration  and  his  devotion  as  ha 
husband.  Other  quahties  he  took  for  granted.  It  bad 
made  her  the  right  person  to  succeed  bis  motha  as 
Mistress  of  Marston  Hall. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  Hr.  Featherstone,  to  take 
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this  joonwy  to  break  to  me  this  dreadful  ]iewv~than]e 
you  very  much.  You  must  want  luncheon  or  tea.  Will 
you  order  what  you  would  like — but  will  you  very  kindly 
first  tell  the  butler  and  housekeeper  \riiat  has  happened 
so  that  all  the  servants  may  know." 

She  rose  and  rang  the  beU. 

I"  Show  Hr.  Feath^stone  into  the  library  and  ask 
lbs.  Heslop  to  go  there  with  you,"  she  told  the  butler. 
"  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  later,"  she  added  to  Robert 
Featho^tone. 

"  Thanks.  I  tdegraphed  to  Sir  Hany  Lavaine  and 
he  wired  back  be  would  be  here  this  evening." 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  you  did ;  of  course  you  will 
stay  the  ni^t."  Then  the  door  closed  on  the  butler 
and  Featherstooe,  and  Ella  was  left  alone.  Was  it 
grid  that  stunned  her  ?  No — it  was  more  horror  and 
pity  as  she  gradually  took  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  from 
his  home,  the  person  she  ought  to  have  cared  for  most 
had  suddenly  passed  away  into  the  unknown,  leaving 
no  message  to  her  or  to  his  home.  Perhaps  it  is  when 
perstmal  grief  is  not  the  prominent  feeling  that  sach 
sudden  k»ses  take  the  most  tragic  form  to  the  mind. 
The  idea  that  she  ou^t  to  feel  more  personal  sorrow 
made  Ella's  pitying  nature  all  the  mote  alive  to  the 
pathos  of  her  husband's  death  occurring  so  far  away 
fnxtt  all  he  had  lived  with  and  cared  for.  She  sat  quite 
stitl,  wondering,  pitying,  rei»:oadmig  herself  till  the 
grey  U^t  of  tiie  melancholy  afternoon  faded.  Her  maid 
biou^t  her  tea.  It  was  thouglit  by  the  servants  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  neither  the  butler  <x  footman 
dared  wait  on  her.  The  curtains  were  drawn,  but  Ella 
would  have  no  li^t  except  fro|n  the  fire.  She  went  oa 
4rying  to  think  over  ber  married  life.    She  hardly  dared 
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at  that  moment  to  recall  the  part  Ernest  Roedon  had 
played  in  it.  A  strange  sense  of  loneliness  seized  her ; 
she  could  speak  to  no  one  in  the  world  of  -wbat  was 
passing  in  her  thou^ts.  She  felt  pooled  as  to  what 
she  really  was  feeling.  It  seemed  all  a  Uank  :  the  Mow 
had  stunned  her,  but  had  caused  no  feeling  of  giief .  It 
was  a  relief  vhen  she  heard  her  father's  voice  as  he 
entered  the  house.    Featheratone  met  him  in  the  halL 

"  I  called  round  at  Gadand's  on  the  way  to  the  station 
and  asked  him  to  bring  the  will  dovm  to-morrow,"  Sv 
Harry  said.  "  He  will  be  here  soon  after  midday.  Is 
my  dau^ter  upstairs  ?  " 

Yes,  it  was  a  relief  to  Ella  to  see  him,  and  she  knew 
he  would  expect  no  words  from  her.  Both  onderstood 
eadi  other  without  words — they  were  made  alike, 
neither  demonstrative.  So  Sir  Hairy  attempted  no 
conventional  condolenoes,  but  soon  began  on  the  busi- 
ness before  them. 

"  The  executors  are  George  Feathentone  and  mysdf, 
but  Featherstone  wired  asking  his  cousin  to  act  for  him 
till  he  retained.  Garland  will  bring  the  will  down  to> 
morrow,  and  then  we  shall  know  what  we  have  to  do." 

Then  it  struck  Elk  that  her  life  might  be  lived  else- 
wbtie  than  at  Uarston  Hall  m  the  future.  She  would 
not  much  mind  leaving,  yet  strange  to  say  she  now  fett 
a  liking  for  the  (dace.  A  liking  she  had  never  bef<»e 
recognised. 

"  I  won't  go  down,  father.  I  will  have  something  tq> 
here,  and  tb^  I  think  I  will  go  to  bed.  But  do  ask 
Ifr.  Featherstone  up  now ;  it  was  very  Idnd  of  him  to 
come."  Ella  went  early  to  bed  not  because  she  was 
tired,  but  because  it  was  the  simidest  way  of  ensuiiiig 
being  alone,  and,  after  a  time,  she  'slept.    The  morrow 
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brought  with  it  all  that  strange  agitation  which  the  death 
of  important  peofde  creates  in  a  household,  an  agitation 
much  to  the  taste  of  servants. 

While  she  was  dressing  Manning  approadied  the 
momentous  question  of  mouming. 

"  Shall  I  write,  madam,  or  shall  I  telegraph  to  Hiss 
Rutherford  of  Madame  Auget  7  " 

"  Settle  it  as  you  think  best,  Maiming." 

"  Madame  Auget  will  probably  come  down  herself. 


"  Oh,  will  she  ?  "  Ella  could  not  be  moved  to  take 
any  interest  in  the  maldng  of  her  widow's  weeds. 

Manning  telegraphed  to  the  milliner.  Telegraphy 
was  better  in  accordance  with  the  solenm  nature  of  the 
event.  The  whole  housdiold  vibrated  with  a  sense  of 
importance,  every  member  of  it  was  a  peraon  of  note  as 
being  connected  with  the  tragedy.  The  lawyer's  arrival 
with  the  will  started  speculations  and  much  talk  as  to 
its  probable  nature,  and  of  the  servants'  possible  future. 
Ella  was  the  least  excited  individual  in  the  establish- 
ment. She  was  not  dramatic  by  nature.  The  outward 
events  consequent  on  the  death  of  so  important  a  person 
as  was  her  husband  in  the  eyes  of  others  affected  her 
but  htUe. 

Many  quite  sincere  women  who  have  the  dramatic 
instinct  feel  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  perfonning  the  r61e 
of  the  chief  personage  in  the  drama  of  life  enacted  on 
such  occasions — but  Ella  was  not  make  like  that.  She 
did  everything  required  of  her  simply  without  effort 
and  without  any  regard  to  her  own  personal  position. 
The  result  of  an  intnred  habit,  acquired  by  generations 
of  ancestors  vha  had  enjoyed  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  had  extinguished  any  tendency  to  exaltation 
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in  being  fio  prominent  a  person.  Mr.  Gadand,  the  hesd 
of  the  important  finn  ol  Gariand,  N«th«istoaie,  Bailey 
and  Ramford,  lunched  with  Sir.  Harry  and  Hr.  Feather- 
stone,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  library,  Mr.  Gaifasd 
carrying  with  him  that  momentous  document,  the  viD 
of  the  late  Mark  I&rston  of  Marston  Hall,  and  of  other 
large  estates.  Sir  Harry  tetdied  Ella  to  be  presoit  at 
the  reading  of  it.  The  library  was  a  fine  room  lined  with 
glased  bookcases  on  which  stood  martde  and  bronie 
statuary.  Marston  Hall  contained  nothing  in  it  that 
was  not  fine  of  its  kind.  In  this  library  Ella  and  bet 
husband  would  sit  in  the  evening  «4ien  they  wax  akae. 
As  she  entered  her  eyes  rested  on  his  particular  arm- 
chair in  its  accostuned  place.  His  being  no  kn^^  in 
this  world  struck  her  afresh  with  a  pathos  and  strange 
bewilderment.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  left  her 
own  rooms  since  she  had  heard  the  news. 

Then  began  the  performance.  Hr.  Gadand  settied 
his  voice ;  then  conunenoed  reeding  the  docanMnL 
The  usual  pompous  solenmity  preserved  on  such  occa- 
sions made  Ella  feel  very  faff  away.  Her  father  had 
told  her  that  her  marriage  settlemoita  had  secured  her 
five  thousand  a  year,  and  her  mind  had  remained 
free  from  any  speculation  as  to  iK^iat  the  will  might 
contain.  In  legal  terms,  as  usual,  it  began  I^  subsidiaiy 
matters — legacies  to  servants,  certain  ooncessjons  to 
farmers  on  the  estate,  gUts  to  friotds,  and  other  items. 
At  last,  after  a  cough  and  a  re-settlement  of  his  voice. 
Mr.  Gariand,  in  the  same  grave  and  measured  tones^ 
came  to  the  essential  purport  of  the  will — and  lor  tiw 
fint  time  EUa  attadied  some  meaiung  to  the  wtwds  he 
read.  Marston  Hall  and  all  other  estates  numerated 
in  detail,  were  left  to  his  wife  for  her  life,  and  gobae- 
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quently  to  a  cousin.  It  took  a  long  time  to  go  throng 
tbia  port  of  the  will,  and  Ella  was  beginning  to  feel 
dazed  at  listening  to  all  the  curiously  difficult  phraseo- 
logy when  again  her  attention  was  arrested.  All  heir- 
looms from  his  mother,  and  things  that  had  been 
possessed  by  his  mother,  contained  in  the  small  room 
adjoining  his  private  study,  he  left  absolutely  to  his 
wife,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  his  wife  should  wear  the 
necklace  and  pendant  given  to  his  ancestress  by  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette. 

How  well  Ella  remembered  his  taking  her  to  that  small 
rocnn  on  their  arrival  from  their  honeymoon,  and  with 
what  solemnity  and  reverence  he  had  shown  her  these 
treasures.  She  recalled  at  this  moment  the  tones  of 
his  voice  as  be  mentioned  his  mother,  and  as  he  told  her 
he  treasured  these  relics  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world  :  and  he  had  left  them  to  her  I  It  was  difficult 
for  her  to  adjust  her  mind  to  what  this  meant — it  meant 
how  much  she  had  been  to  him.  What  had  be  been  to 
her  ?  She  was  a  fraud,  and  felt  confounded  by  an  un- 
e]q>ected  disclosure  of  feeling  on  bis  side  which  she  had 
never  suspected,  ^e  wished  he  had  not  left  her  any- 
thing, ^e  was  not  worthy  of  it.  Hr.  Garland  was 
still  reading,  but  vrb&t  he  read  was  perfectly  iocom- 
prehoisible  to  her.  The  will  was  dated  two  days  before 
Hark  had  started  for  India.  As  Hr.  Garland  finished 
reading  be  took  a  deep  breath  and  laid  the  parchment 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him,  then  turned  towards  Ella. 

"  I  should  wish,  Mrs.  Marston,  to  make  a  statement 
if  you  wiU  allow  me  7  " 

Ella  bowed. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  your  late  husband's 
solicitor  since  he  came  of  age.    A  year  after  his  marriage 
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I  drew  up  a  fresh  wUl,  and  as  regards  thoee  points  vrtiidi 
afiect  yourself,  madam,  this  last  document,  signed  aod 
dated  two  days  before  bis  departure  for  India,  is  identical 
with  the  previous  one." 

Ella  again  bowed  her  head. 

Sir  Harry  stood  up  and  Ella  walked  towards  Mr. 
Garland. 

"  I  hope  you  will  dine  and  stay  the  oif^t  here  i  " 

"  I  am  indeed  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  invitation, 
nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able 
to  accept  it,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  impossible.  I 
must  catdi  the  first  train  back  to  London.  I  have 
business  to  transact  there  this  evening." 

Ella  held  out  her  hand  and  Hr.  Gariand  bowed  over 
it  with  a  special  deference.  It  belonged  to  a  lady 
possessed  of  really  very  important  estates. 

"  And  there  are  those  matters  to  be  seen  to  at  onoe,  so 
I  think  that  you  and  I  had  better  go  by  the  same  train, 
the  5.15,  Featherstone,"  said  ^  Harry. 

"  Then  good-bye,  Mr.  Featherstone,  thank  you  again 
for  cconing — thank  you  very  much.  You  will  have  time 
for  tea.  Will  you  kindly  order  it  at  onoe,  father,  and 
the  carriage  fat  that  train." 

Instinctively  ^la  never  foiled  in  hospitality  towards 
her  guests,  or  in  a  simple,  gracious  manner  in  lowing  it. 
How  many  times  had  her  husband  approvin^y  noticed 
this.    If  only  he  had  exftfesscd  his  admiration  I 

Sir  Harry  followed  her  to  her  room.  He  was  elated. 
Ella  and  be  had  many  things  in  common,  but  he  had 
never  suspected  that  in  her  nature  whidi  bad  been 
developed  through  her  love  for  Aunt  Snsey,  and  the 
o>n9equent  intimacy  with  Rodeon.  He  was  proud  to 
think  that  his  child  should  have  been  honoured  by  the 
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entire  confidence  of  her  husband  in  all  matters  tarestial, 
by  the  confidence  of  such  a  man  y^haae  own  sense  of 
responsibility  in  such  matters  was  so  keen.  He  took 
Ella  in  his  aims  and  kissed  her. 

"  This  will  proves,  dear  child,  how  completely  yon 
won  the  confidence  and  afiectbn  of  your  husband,  how 
great  a  respect  aud  love  he  had  for  you,  and  how  com- 
pletely he  relied  on  your  atnlity  and  judgment.  Marston 
was  not  a  man  to  have  entrusted  hia  responsibUities  as 
owner  of  so  much  property  to  any  wife,  however  great 
his  affection  might  have  been  for  her,  had  he  not  felt 
confident  that  she  would  have  filled  his  place  worthily. 
You  will  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  real  work  to  do,  and 
of  course,  you  know,  if  you  ever  want  help  you  have 
only  to  ask  me,  Ella.  Well,  we  must  be  off  now : 
there  are  matters  to  be  seen  to  at  once  with  Garland, 
Would  you  like  Elaine  to  come  to  you  ?  She  would  in 
a  moment." 

Ella  did  not  answer  at  once,  then  she  said  slowly  : 

"  I  think  I  had  better  be  alone." 

Yes,  it-  was  only  alone  she  could  face  her  own  past. 
To  no  one  could  she  speak  of  it.  If  he  had  only  known  I 
that  was  the  disturbing  thougkt.  Periiaps  be  did  know 
now  }  It  was  not  the  thou^t  of  his  leaving  her  all 
his  property  for  life  that  struck  the  deepest  pang  of 
ronorse — it  was  entrusting  her  absolutely  with  those 
treasures  nearest  his  heart,  the  symbols  of  the  deepest 
feeling  of  his  life,  his  love  for  his  mother.  Ella  took 
from  a  drawer  the  letters  he  had  written  to  her  since  he 
left  for  India.  She  re-read  them  from  a  new  point  of 
view.  There  was,  however,  nothing  in  them  which 
revealed  the  unsu^Kcted  depths  of  his  respect  or  affec- 
tion for  her.    They  were  undemonstrative,  bnt  she  read 
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them  with  tbe  new  li^t  bis  will  had  thrown  on  his 
feelings  towards  ber.  Long  did  ^la  sit  over  the  dying 
fire,  wfHideiing  bow  she  could  expiate  her  ^tithlessDess. 
Hers  was  a  nature  to  recognise  facts.  She  had  been  a 
faithless  wife  in  her  heart.  Humiliating  as  all  this  was, 
she  did  not  shrink  frDm  reoognlsing  it.  She  yearned  to 
be  aUe  to  make  reparation,  but  ah  I  there  was  no  snr- 
fflountiiig  that  insuperaUe  barrier.  Death.  She  wished 
she  had  confessed  her  faithlessness  to  him — ^but  dii  t 
bow  impossible  that  would  have  been.  He  had  new 
been  near  enough  to  her  in  life  for  her  to  touch  on  vrtiat 
was  passing  in  her  own  inner  nature.  But  that  state 
of  things  resulted  from  no  fault  in  him.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that,  when  he  asked  her  to  many  him,  sbe  bad 
done  so.  Why  ?  how  often  bad  she  asked  herself  I 
Well,  the  past  was  the  past.  What  worthy  fatme 
conld  she  make  out  of  it  ? 

A  week  passed.  More  telegrams  from  India  arrived 
from  Sir  George  Featherstone,  the  first  containing  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy,  a  second  saying  he  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  bring  the  remains  to  England,  but  the 
difficulties  had  been  too  great  and  tbe  funeral  had  takeax 
place  near  where  tbe  accident  had  occuired. 

Eveiy  post  brought  letters  of  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence. Elaine  wrote  lovingly  without  any  conven- 
tional ex|ffessions  of  condolence.  She  had  known  httle  of 
Mark  Marston.  He  had  been  properly  pohte  to  all  Ella's 
relations,  but  he  had  never  had  time  to  become  intimate 
with  them.  Evelina  wrote  that  it  was  such  a  pity  that 
they  went  to  India — "  it  was  so  unnecessary."  This 
expression  she  had  often  used ;  she  did  not  often  con 
sentences,  when  she  did,  she  repeated  th^n  on  every 
suitaUe  occasioiL    She  had  a  latent  suspicion  that  thK 
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journey  was  «»mected  with  her  thwarted  escapade. 
She  had  not  defined  it  even  in  her  own  mind,  and  she 
certainly  was  not  going  to  do  so  now  that  the  jonniey 
had  resulted  in  a  tragic  catastioidie.  Still  the  words. 
"  it  was  so  unneceseaiy,"  were  linked  with  the  idea  that 
her  husband  had  made  an  absurd  fuss. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  v^n  it  became  known  that 
the  intennent  had  taken  place  in  India,  Ella  received  a 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  saying  that  the 
wish  had  been  expressed  by  several  people  in  the  county 
—^rst  by  the  Duke  of  Lanesborough — that  a  memoiial 
service  should  be  held  in  the  Cathedral  of  Marborou^, 
five  miles  distant  from  Harston  Hall,  in  order  that  some 
outward  expression  should  be  given  to  the  deep  regret 
of  all  the  neighbours  at  the  lamentable  death  of  Mr. 
Marston,  one  who  was  honoured  and  respected  by  all. 
It  remained  for  Mrs.  Marston  to  express  her  wishes  on 
the  subject.  Ella  answered  that  her  wish  was  that  such 
a  service  should  take  place  and  added  her  intention  to 
attend  it.  The  day  and  hour  were  fixed.  The  Times, 
Momit^  Post  and  the  local  paper  announced  it.  The 
Bishop  invited  the  county  magnates  to  attend,  and  Ella 
wrote  to  her  father  and  to  the  Marston  relations  hoping 
they  would  stay  at  Marston  Hall  for  the  occa^n.  They 
were  invited  to  arrive  two  days  before  the  service  was 
held.  Chiistmas  was  close  at  hand,  and  as  Ella  was  to 
pass  the  season  at  Frampton  Meadows  she  suggested 
that  her  visitors  should  leave  her  on  the  day  of  the 
memorial  serivce,  for  though  no  festivities  were  possible, 
she  had  to  make  arrangements  for  the  keeping  of  Quist- 
mas  in  a  quiet  fashion  for  the  household  and  tenants. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heniy  Lavaine  arrived,  Elaine  with  Sir 
Harry,  EvBhaa  wrapped  in  sumptuous  black  furs,  with 
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the  Dowager  Lady  Featherstone,  Mr.  Robert  Featba- 
stone,  and  the  heir  presumptive  with  other  Marstos 
cousins.  Ella  remained  in  her  own  roc»n,  and  asked  htf 
father  to  look  after  her  guests.  Every  arrangement 
was  perfect.  EDa  took  a  special  care  tlut  it  should  be 
so,  and  yet  she  felt  as  if  she  were  moving  in  a  dream, 
only  automatically  directing  all  the  many  matters  that 
had  to  be  seen  to. 

The  day  of  the  function  arrived.  From  MaistcHi's 
dressing-room  a  small  staircase  descended  into  his 
private  study.  Early  in  the  morning  Ella  went  into 
his  dressing-room  and  descended  ttu  staircase  with 
the  key  that  opened  the  safe  ia  which  the  family  jewds 
were  kept.  She  had  worn  most  of  them  at  court  and 
other  notable  ceremonies.  It  was  only  the  jewel  men- 
tioned in  his  will  which  bad  never  been  taken  out  of  its 
velvet  case  since  the  last  time  his  mother  wore  it.  The 
sad  eerie  ligftt  of  a  grey  December  morning  perced  the 
slit  of  a  window  which  lit  the  treasure  room.  EDa.  f^ 
a  strange  uncanniness  as  she  unlocked  the  iron  safe  asd 
took  out  the  valued  relic.  What  ii£)it  had  she  to  touch 
it — how  much  less  ri^t  to  wear  it  I  but  he  had  desired 
that  she  should  do  so.  She  opened  the  case.  She  bad 
not  seen  its  contents  since  the  day  of  her  arrival  as  a 
bride  to  Marston  Hall,  when  her  husband  had,  witii 
utmost  reverence,  and  without  even  touching  the  actual 
jewel,  shown  it  to  her,  and  told  her  that  his  mother  bad 
always  worn  it,  and  that  he  would  shrink  from  seeing 
it  worn  by  any  other.  He  bad  spoken  solemnly,  with 
suppressed  feeling.  It  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  work : 
three  fine  pear-shaped  pearls  hung  from  an  intricatt 
interlacing  in  sap[>hires  and  diamonds  of  a  mtuiogram 
of  the  letteis  1I.A.R.    Mark  had  explained  to  her  that 
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it  stood  for  Marie  Antoniette  de  RouUlie.  The  Queen 
Marie  Antoniette  had  stood  sponsor  for  his  great-great- 
grandmother,  and  gave  the  jewel  as  a  christening  gift. 
His  own  mother  had  also  been  named  after  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen.  Yes,  she  would  wear  it  always,  thought 
Ella,  as  she  gazed  at  it.  It  would  be  a  constant  re- 
minder of  her  husband's  trust  in  her,  mistaken  thou^ 
it  had  been,  and  of  the  beautiful  devotion  he  had  felt 
for  his  mother  :  the  first  time  should  be  on  that  day, 
when  she  attended  his  memorial  service. 

Many  carnages  conveyed  the  family  and  members  of 
the  household  to  the  Cathedral.  In  the  first  were  Ella, 
her  father,  and  Elaine.  As  they  neared  the  town  of 
Marborough,  gigs  and  carts  of  every  description  were  seen 
jogging  along  the  road.  Tbe  tenants,  and  even  the  poor 
from  the  almshouses  in  the  village,  had  found  some  sort 
of  vehicle  to  convey  them  to  the  service  in  order  to 
show  respect  for  the  great  Squire  who  was  passed  from 
among  them.  The  vast  space  of  the  nave  was  grey  and 
dark,  only  dimly  Ughted  by  lamps  placed  at  long  dis- 
tances apart.  Already  more  than  half  the  seats  in  it 
were  occupied.  The  chancel  and  altar  were  bri^t  with 
li^t.  In  the  stalls  were  reserved  seats  for  the  family 
and  the  important  neighbours.  As  Ella  entered  a  far- 
away sound  of  soft  music  from  the  organ  was  floating 
np  to  the  great  height  above.  The  choir  emei^d  from 
the  ri^t  transept  followed  by  the  Bishop,  the  Dean, 
Canons  and  many  Clergy.  After  an  impressive  service 
the  verger  came,  crozier  in  hand,  to  the  throne  where 
the  Bishop  was  seated  and  preceded  him  to  the  pulpit. 
He  began  by  saying  he  was  not  going  to  preach  a  sennon, 
but  he  wished  to  express  on  this  solemn  occasion  his 
own  feelings  regarding  the  dear  friend  in  viiose  memory 
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they  were  all  gathered  together  in  this  beautiful  Cathe- 
dral. Everyone  present  most  feel  heartfelt  r^ret  that 
this  brother  had  been  called  to  the  further  life  so  far 
from  his  beloved  home,  away  from  his  family  and  his 
people  for  vdiose  best  welfare  he  had  so  assiduoasly 
worked.  He  was  an  owner  of  great  estates,  a  man 
of  importance  to  a  great  number  of  peofde  ;  bat  it  was 
not  for  this  importance  that  h«,  for  one,  honoured  and 
respected  him.  It  was  for  that  keen  sense  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities, that  untiring,  unswerving  sense  cf  duty 
he  invariably  displayed ;  his  indefatigable  industry  in 
carrying  out  the  work  this  position  involved,  lite 
Bishop  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  characteristics. 
Ella  hstened.  Yes,  it  was  all  true — this  praise  was  in  . 
no  wise  exaggerated.  Why  had  she  never  felt  any 
warmth  of  admiration  for  her  husband's  ^'irtues,  so 
obvious  to  the  rest  of  the  world  7  The  Bishop,  befc»e 
endii^  his  address,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  this  great 
proprietor  bad  been  happy  in  being  able  to  devolve  his 
responsibilities  on  one  vdio  would,  the  Bishop  believed, 
carry  on  his  work  from  the  same  sense  of  duty,  one  in 
i^om  her  husband  had  shown  »ich  imididt  confideiKe 
by  leaving  all  the  power  of  management  of  his  estates 
in  her  hands.  He  ceased.  The  veiger  hoMing  ak>ft 
the  crazier  marshalled  His  Lordship  back  to  his  throne. 
There  was  a  pause — ^then  gentle  sonnds  from  the  oi^an 
floated  up  throu^  the  vast  spacer-tender  music  that 
seemed  softly  to  breathe  a  Requiescat  in  Pace  over  tha 
sjnrit  of  the  departed.  As  the  sound  spread  and 
mounted  to  the  height  of  the  building  Ella  instinctively 
gazed  upwards  to  follow  the  strams  till  they  becanie  lost 
in  the  mist  that  veiled  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral  lifted 
so  high  above  the  crowd.    As  her  eyes  fell  they  met  the 
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serious  gaze  of  Eroest  Roedon.  So  be  had  come.  He 
purposely  had  not  joined  tbe  relations  and  friends  in 
the  Chancel,  but  be  bad  sat  with  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

When  he  first  heard  of  Mark  Marston's  death  he  had 
felt  fairly  puzzled.  Should  he  write  7  What  could  he 
say  but  the  conventional  condolences  7  She  was  worth 
more  than  those,  but,  as  things  were,  what  could  he  say  ? 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  so  did  nothing.  Then 
he  saw  in  The  Times  the  announcement  that  the  memorial 
service  was  to  be  held.  He  would  attend  that,  but  as  a 
stranger.  She  might  or  she  might  not  see  him,  but  be 
would  have  shown  that  he  was  not  indifiFerent  to  \rha.t 
happened  to  her.  She  did  see  him,  and  she  felt  that 
the  scene  had  become  at  once  a  reality  to  her. 

As  the  Bishop  was  expatiating  on  Uark  Marston's 
virtues,  Roedon  felt  abashed.  How  often  had  he  not 
referred  to  Mark  Maiston  as  a  dry  stick  ?  Who  was  he, 
merely  a  poor  rhymer,  to  thus  belittle  a  man  who  had 
done  his  duty  so  amply  towards  tbe  many  dependent 
on  him  ?  What  bad  he  done  for  any  but  played  the 
part  of  a  carpet  knight  to  two  fine  ladies,  eased  tbe  ennui 
of  his  cousin,  and  shown  himself  a  conceited  idiot  in 
thinking  be  could  make  tbe  life  of  a  married  woman 
happier  through  his  interest  in  her  ? 

After  the  parting  blessing  the  congregation  all  rose 
and  stood.  Tbe  Dead  March  in  Saul  pealed  forth  from 
the  organ,  then  in  silence  the  choir,  clergy,  canons,  dean 
and  bishop  filed  out  of  the  chancel.  Ella  and  Sir  Harry 
headed  the  proces^on  of  relatives  and  friends  who  left 
the  Cathedral  before  the  rest  of  the  congregation  moved 
from  their  seats.    Sir  Harry  caught  si^t  of  Roedon 
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seated  dose  to  the  aisle.  He  stoiq>ed  a  moment  to  adc 
him  to  return  with  them  to  Marston  Hall. 

"  No,  thanks — I  can't — I  most  get  back  by  the  fiist 
train.  Walshington  has  had  a  Iwd  turn,"  wen  the 
words  Ella  cao^t  in  the  wdl-known  voice. 

A  luncheon  in  the  great  dining-room  had  been  pie- 
pared.  The  bishop,  the  duke,  and  other  county  mag- 
nates had  been  invited  to  join  the  relatives  in  this  meal 
before  they  all  dispersed  on  their  several  ways. 

Ella  did  not  appear;  bat  she  had  asked  Sir  Hany  to 
say  that  she  would  be  very  ^ad  to  see  any  friends  i^io 
c;u%d  to  say  good-bye  to  her  before  they  left.  Hct 
famUy  had  an  early  afternoon  train  to  catch,  and  their 
departure  was  the  signal  for  all  the  guests  to  leave. 
Most  of  them  merely  went  into  Ella's  room,  shook  hands 
with  her  and  departed.  The  dvke  and  the  bishop 
considered  that  a  more  exjdidt  expression  of  tbeir 
sympathy  and  sorrow  was  due  to  tbeir  poatkms.  They 
were  the  last  guests  to  go  up  to  Ella's  sitting-^oom. 
They  asked  if  they  mi^t  stay  a  minute  and  took  seats 
on  either  side  of  her. 

"  Hay  I  venture  to  say.  Mis.  Maiston,"  the  bishop 
began,  "  that  in  all  my  experience  I  have  never  met 
with  anyone  who,  in  a  like  position,  equalled  yom-  hts- 
band  in  his  unselfish  devotion  to  duty.  He  never  q>afed 
himself  in  performing  beneficient  actions  which  improved 
the  condition  of  those  for  whose  comfort  and  welfare 
he  felt  himself  responsitde.  Beyond  this  he  was  also 
a  benefactor  to  his  county,  our  hospital,  out  county 
schools,  all  our  institutions  in  fact  were  benefited  by 
his  great  generosity.  I  never  appealed  to  him  for  bdp 
in  any  good  cause  but  he  gave  me  a  larger  sum  than  I 
experted  ;  not  only  that,  bot  he  took  a  keen  peracmal 
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interest  in  all  sudi  causes.  If  there  were  many  great 
landowners  like  bim,  what  a  different  Eo^and  we 
should  have." 

Then  the  duke  began  : 

"  May  I,  while  ofiering  you,  Mrs.  Marston,  my  very 
sincere  sympathy,  express  my  own  personal  sonxiw  of 
losing  such  an  old  friend  as  your  husband  was  to  me. 
Our  friendship  dated  from  the  early  Eton  and  Oxford 
days,  and  it  never  flagged.  I  greatly  admired  Mr. 
Marston  besides  feeling  friendship  for  him.  Everything 
he  undertook  to  do  he  did  so  thoroughly,  whether  it  was 
county  business  or  sport,  anything,  in  fact,  that  came 
in  his  way.  How  many  a  good  game  of  billiards  have 
we  had  together  I  And  he  nearly  always  won  I  And  in 
our  talks  how  much  I  gained  through  his  habit  of  reading 
good  books  and  current  literature  of  the  best.  It  will 
be  long  before  his  friends  see  bis  like  again.  But — and 
I  am  sure,  my  lord,  you  will  agree  with  me — we  must 
congratulate  ourselves  that  no  stranger  is  to  take  Kb 
place." 

"  Indeed  that  is  so,"  rejoined  the  bishop.  "  We  are 
happy  in  having  one  who  has  been  Mr.  Marston's  com- 
panion in  aU  his  undertakings,  and  who  will,  I  am 
convinced,  carry  on  the  fine  tradition  of  Marston  Hall." 

A  few  more  complimentaiy  phrases  and  the  two  im- 
portant guests  rose  to  go.  Ella  stood  up.  Her  manner 
as  she  rose  from  her  seat,  was  as  usual,  calm  and  de- 
liberate, simple  and  gracious.  She  thanked  them  for  all 
the  kind  things  they  had  said.  The  duke  drew  hunself 
up  very  erect  to  his  full  height,  squared  back  his 
shouldeis,  and  said  to  himself  :  "  She  is  one  of  us." 
The  bishop  thought  what  a  queenly  appearance  Mrs. 
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Marston  had  and  how  becoming  was  the  dead  black  of 
her  widow's  weeds.    They  left,  and  EUa  was  alone. 

Hie  play  was  over.  EUa  moved  to  the  window.  She 
must  get  out  into  the  air.  She  wished  she  could  have  got 
on  Kitty  and  had  a  long  gallop  over  the  turf — ^bat  that 
would  not  be  expected  of  her  on  such  a  day,  and  she 
most  outrage  no  expectations.  But  she  could  walk, 
and  ah  I  she  knew  where  she  would  go.  ^le  qaicldy 
changed  her  dress,  put  on  a  hat  and  cloak,  and  left  the 
house.  Manning  remained  to  put  away  most  carefully 
in  tissue  paper  the  rich  garments  Miss  Rutherford  had 
provided  for  the  grand  memorial  service  in  the  CathedraL 
Mrs.  Henlop,  the  housekeeper,  had  seen  her  mistress  leave 
the  house.  She  had  not  dared  approach  her  on  house- 
hold matters  that  day,  but  wanted  some  instruction  as 
to  when  and  where  her  mistress  would  dine,  now  that 
she  was  alone.  She  went,  therefore,  to  consult  ICss 
Manning  on  the  matter ;  also  it  did  not  demean  her  to 
have  a  chat  on  the  events  of  the  day  with  the  lady's 
maid  who  was  next  to  her  in  rank  among  the  women  of 
the  establishment. 

"  How  grand  the  mistress  looked  as  she  and  Sir  Hairy 
walked  down  the  aisle  together.  Hiss  Manning ;  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  that  service  for  anything,"  and 
Mrs.  Henlop  took  a  seat.  She  was  stout,  and  never  stood 
if  she  could  sit.    Manning  had  gone  to  the  window. 

"  Yes,  it  vas  grand.  Ah  I  there  she  goes  across  the 
grass.    She  doesn't  mind  the  damp." 

A  great  enthusiasm  for  Ella  had  been  aroused  in  the 
household  when  the  contents  of  the  will  had  leaked  out 
in  the  housekeeper's  room  and  thence  to  the  servants' 
hall.    All,  upper  and  under  servants  alike,  rejoiced  that 
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no  stranger  was  to  reign  over  them,  and  therefore  felt 
inclined  to  bestow  every  virtue  on  their  mistress, 

"  I  know  where  madam  is  goii^,"  Manning  was  still 
looking  out  of  the  window,  watching  the  tall  black  figure 
crossing  the  park.    "  It's  to  those  waterfalls  " 

"  That's  likely ;  the  master  was  always  so  fond  of 
those  waterfalls  Perhaps  because  his  mother  thought 
so  much  of  them.  She  had  the  seat  made  looking  over 
the  big  fall.  You  didn't  know  her.  Miss  Manning. 
She  was  a  grand  lady,  with  fine  manners.  Ah  1  and 
the  roaster  t  Didn't  he  just  worship  her,  thou^  she 
was  French.    He  treated  her  as  if  she  were  a  queen." 

"  Our  lady  is  a  grand  lady,  too— and  English,"  re- 
torted Hanning.  "  She  isn't  one  to  show  her  feelings, 
thou^,  before  everyone,  but  it's  that  sort  that  feels 
the  most.  You  may  be  sure,  Mrs.  Henlop,  she's  gone  to 
those  waterfalls  to  let  flow  the  tears  without  anyone 
seeing  theni." 

Ella  reached  the  seat.  She  watched  the  water  leafong 
over  the  high  rock,  foamii^  as  it  rebounded  from  the 
chasm  below,  then  spreading  out  into  a  swirling  pool 
before  rushing  hurriedly  down  entangled,  amid  great 
boulders  to  take  other  leaps.  Contrary  to  Manning's 
surmise  no  tears  came,  but  many  memories.  How 
often  she  had  watched  the  torrents  tearing  wildly  along. 
For  how  many  years,  through  how  many  hours,  throu|^ 
how  many  lives  had  they  been  bounding  through  their 
channel,  unchanged  in  their  course — and  how  far  away 
was  the  grave  of  the  one  to  whom  this  turmoil  had  been 
so  dear.  Everything  that  had  happened  that  day  only 
enforced  more  than  ever  the  contrast  between  what  she 
was  supposed  to  be  feeling  and  what  she  really  felt.  In 
all  this  pageabt  she  had  been  in  reality  but  an  outsider. 
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Only  when  her  eyes  had  met  the  seiious  gase  fixed  oa 
her  had  a  sense  of  reality  entered  into  the  scene.  Never 
again  couM  it  be  a  qnestion  of  the  intoxicating  dizir 
viach  had  onne  like  a  miracle  into  her  U£e.  That 
belonged  to  a  past  definitely  shut  out  from  the  present 
and  the  future,  still  that  gaze  that  had  met  heis  while 
^e  was  perfonning  the  princqal  part  in  the  grand 
function,  had  made  it  clear  that  she  was  still  the  slave 
of  that  past.  How  many  things  the  noise  of  the  water 
recalled  as  it  ruAed  and  fell  and  swirled  I  Quiet 
morning  hours  v/hea,  following  Roedon's  advice,  she 
took  the  books  he  had  given  her  to  read.  How  well  she 
remembered  the  ride  to  Sales  Farm,  and  how  she  had 
tojd  him  she  hated  the  waterfalls  connected  as  they  were 
with  tiresome  visitors.  She  recalled  many  vital 
moments  passed  with  him — till  that  climax  of  her 
intoxication  in  the  moonli^t.  Ah  I  and  then  after 
the  truth  had  flashed  upon  her,  those  wakeful,  humiliat- 
ing hours  in  that  heavily-upholstered  room  in  Qaridge's 
Hotel  after  the  ball.  Was  she  never  to  get  free  of  that 
enthralment  ?  It  had  lost  all  glamour  for  her,  but  th«« 
it  remained ;  still  it  was  ahve,  still  a  vital  interest 
casting  all  otheis  into  shade.  If  only  she  could  get 
back  to  the  days  before  she  awoke  to  the  real  Jneaning 
of  it  all  )  Ah  t  yes,  and  before  she  had  betrayed 
that  awakening.  How  unconscious  of  it  her  dead  hus- 
band had  been.  Did  he  know  now  ?  Where  was  he  ? 
Is  that  not  the  question  that  all  ask  who  lose  the  one 
who  has  been  most  closely  linked  with  their  daily  life — 
«4iere  are  they  ?  If  he  knew  how  faithless  in  heart 
she  had  been,  would  he  regret  the  omfidence  he  had 
reposed  in  her  ?  It  was  pathetic  to  think  how  helpless 
he  was  now  to  nndo  the  results  of  that  confid^ice.    No— 
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the  only  reparation  she  could  make  was  loyally  to  fulfil 
the  duties  which  in  his  confid«ice  he  had  thou^t  her 
worthy  to  perfonn.  There  at  least  was  an  aim  in  life — 
an  idea  whidi  ought  to  fill  b«r  life. 

Half  thinking,  half  dreaming,  she  sat  on  watching  the 
leaping  of  the  water,  the  turbulent  frothy  tangle  down 
in  the  basin  below,  its  swirling  curves  as  it  swept  out 
into  the  wider  bed. 

The  weather  throu^out  the  day  had  been  grey  and 
colourless,  the  sky  and  air  soddoi  with  drizzle,  sad, 
depressing,  as  many  days  are  in  December.  Suddenly 
from  above  the  horizcm  a  bright  gold  and  crimson  light 
shot  tbrou^  the  gloom.  In  a  moment  everything — 
air,  water,  earth — was  bathed  in  a  glow  of  colour.  The 
smooth,  glassy  current,  as  it  glided  swiftly,  ever  more 
swiftly  towards  the  rock  urtience  it  leapt,  became  a 
stream  of  liquid  rubies,  the  white  froth  tossed  up  by  its 
fall  was  tinted  a  bright  rose.  The  rim  of  the  swirling 
pool  was  as  a  ridge  of  carmine  crystal — the  few  leaves 
still  remaining  on  the  birch  trees  overhanging  the  goige 
glittered  bright  like  coins  of  gold.  It  was  indeed  a 
transformation  scene,  bewildering,  inspiring  I  As,  in  a 
moment  from  ccdourless  gloom  natuie  had  burst  into  a 
fiery  ^ory,  as  suddenly  was  Ella  seiied  by  an  impulse 
--«  resolve  made  1 
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"  Alu,  that  Spring  sbonld  vniuili  irith  th«  Rom  t 
Ittat  Yontb'g  sveet-scented  nuunacript  shonld  dose  I " 
— Xakau  Smud. 

"  Calm's  not  life's  crown,  though  csihn  is  wdL 
11a  «11  pwhaf  friiich  auu  uqniiM :    . 
But  'tia  not  what  onr  yonth  devr«s." 

— ^Uattxkw  Arnou). 

"  Frampton  Meadows. 

December  2ltf. 
"  Dear  Hb.  Robdon, — It  was  kmd  of  yon  to  attend 
our  memorial  service  at  Uarboroug^.  I  am  here  for 
Christmas  and  would  like  to  see  you.  I  shall  be  is 
to-morrow  afternoon  if  it  would  suit  you  to  ride  ow 
about  four  o'clock  to  tea.  Aunt  Susey  is  here — 
against  her  doctor's  orders  I 
"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Ella  Habstok." 
That  letter  Roedon  received  on  Christmas  Eve.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  Of  course  he  must  go.  It  was  worded  in 
a  manner  which  left  him  no  dioice.  Puzzle  over  it  as 
long  as  he  might,  only  by  obeying  her  commands  oonld 
he  discover  why  he  was  suiiunoned. 

'  If  Mr.  Roedon  calls  show  him  into  my  room,"  EUa 
had  said  to  the  butler,  as  she  left  the  diniag-room  after 
luncheon.  Hrs.  Henry's  sitting-room  had  been  allotted 
to  Ella  daring  her  visit,  in  case  she  desired  soUtude  ia 
the  first  weeks  of  her  nidowhood.  She  had  not  doubted 
that  Roedon  would  come.  He  was  not  one  to  shuffle 
out  of  an  interview  because  it  might  be  uncomfortable. 
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At  four  o'clock  he  arrived.  With  perfect  ease  Ella  held 
out  her  haod  to  him. 

"  Do  sit  down  for  a  minute  before  we  join  the  others 
downstairs.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  somettdng,  if  you  will 
forgive  me,  and  not  thmk  me  inquisitive." 

Without  waiting  for  his  assent  Ella  continued  in  a 
quiet,  steady  voice : 

"  Once  you  were  on  the  pc^nt  of  telling  me  a  secret. 
I  think  I  have  discovered  what  that  secret  was.  If  I 
am  wrong  you  must  correct  me.  Was  it  not  that  you 
had  fallen  in  love  with  my  little  Elaine,  and  that  you 
thought  that  I,  as  being  a  sort  of  second  mother  to  the 
child,  might  help  you  to  Win  her." 

Roedon  was  fairly  stunned  by  Ella's  matter-of-fact 
directness.  He  was  silent,  gazing  down  at  the  carpet 
and  seeing  nothing. 

"  Am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong  ?  "  Ella  asked  at  last. 

Without  looking  at  her  Roedon  said  in  a  dry,  rather 
shaken  voice  : 

"  You  are  ri^t,  Mrs.  Marston." 

"  Then  may  I  say  that  if  I  can  help  you  I  will,  for  I  am 
sure  if  you  can  make  her  love  you,  you  can  make  her 
happy." 

Ella  rose  from  her  chair. 

"  Will  you  go  down  to  the  drawing-room  ?  You  will 
find  Aunt  Susey  and  the  rest  there.  I  will  come  in  a 
minute." 

"  I  can't  go  before  I  thank  you  as  the  best  friend  I 
have,  and  I  hope  a  dear  sister,  if  I  succeed." 

Ella  gave  a  little  nod  which,  being  inter^n'eted,  meant 
"  I  would  rather  you  said  nothing  more."  He  under- 
stood, and  left  the  room.  Ella  bad  disclosed  a  possible 
vision  of  great  happiness,  but  that  was  not  foremost  in 
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bis  thou|^ts  as  he  walked  slowly  down  the  wide  stair- 
case. "  What  a  splendid  woman  1  How  perfectly  she 
did  it  I  I,  who  deserve  nothing  tnit  to  be  abased  and 
made  to  feel  wretdied  and  uncomfortable  I  "  Yes, 
Ella  bad  fully  sustained  the  rtie  allotted  her  by  the  dakt. 
She  had  over-ridden  the  difficulties  of— to  a  finely-lHed, 
pure>minded  woman — an  almost  impossible  situaticm, 
with  composure,  dignity  and  perfect  ease  of  manner. 

But  viaa  alone  how  was  it  with  her  ?  That  book  was 
closed  never  to  be  opened  again.  Its  pages  contained 
the  vital  eiMSode  of  her  life.  To  go  through  the  closing 
of  it  without  a  hint  of  what  its  pages  contained  had 
meant  an  effort  whidi,  when  it  had  been  made  and  was 
over,  left  her  dazed  with  a  curious  sense  of  vacuum.  She 
sank  down  in  a  diair  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  [Hissing  her  fingers  ti^tly  against  her  eyeballs, 
A  shiver  passed  through  her ;  she  sat  motionless, 
feeling  nothing,  t>''"^""g  of  nothing.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  passed  and  then  the  door  opened. 

"  Aren't  you  coming  down,  Ella  ?  We  are  all  at 
tea,  and  Mr.  Roedon  is  there,  do  come,"  and  Elaine  took 
Ella's  hand  to  raise  her  out  of  the  deep  aim-chair. 

"  All  Ti0it,  go  down,  darling.  I  will  come  in  a 
minute." 

There  was  a  certain  spri^tliness  in  Elaine's  voice. 
Was  her  romance  already  beginning  ? 

Of  the  company  assembled  round  the  tea-taUe  Aunt 
Susey  alone  knew  of  Roedon's  viat  to  EUa  upstairs. 
As  she  rolled  her  chair  into  the  drawing-rocnn  the  butler 
had  held  the  door  open  for  it  to  pass  throu^,  and  she 
had  asked  him,  "  Is  Mrs.  Marston  do¥mstairs  ?  " 

"  No,  madam.  Mis.  Maiston  is  in  ber  sitting-^uom  ; 
Mr.  Roedon  is  with  her." 
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What  could  be  going  on  7  When  Ella  entered  the 
drawing-room  Aunt  Susey  tried  to  discover  in  her  ex- 
pression some  clue  to  what  had  occurred  in  the  Ut&-A-t£ie 
interview,  but  nothing  in  Ella's  appearance  gave  her 
any  enlightenment. 

What  a  contrast  was  the  scene  to  any  Ella  remembered 
in  that  drawing-room  whai  Frampton  Meadows  had 
been  her  home.  Now  its  luxuiy  and  stateliness  were 
warmed  by  the  easy  intimacy  and  good  understanding 
that  obviously  existed  between  everyone  in  it.  Lady 
Clangatton  sat  close  to  Annie  as  she  presided  over  the 
tea-table.  Annie's  beauty  might  be  that  of  a  Greek 
goddess,  but  the  duke  would  not  have  said  of  her  as  of 
Ella :  "  She  is  one  of  us."  Her  gentle  homeliness,  the 
unassuming,  almost  timid  grace  in  her  manner  as  she 
assiduously  attended  to  the  dispensing  of  cups  of  tea 
was  not  exactly  duchess-like,  though  very  attractive. 
It  was  not  by  any  attempt  to  play  the  grand  lady  that 
she  had  endeared  herself  to  all  in  Sir  Harry's  establish- 
ment, but  by  her  candour  in  acknowledging  her  ignor- 
ance, and  asking  advice  from  the  old  servants  in  the 
house  and  by  her  kind,  pleasant  ways  with  all  alike  that 
she  had  won  their  hearts.  This  important  establi^- 
ment  had  proved  far  less  formidaUe  than  she  had  feared 
it  would  be.  The  servants  showed  their  reUef  at  being 
freed  from  Mrs.  Henry's  reign  by  being  particularly 
anxious  to  please  and  help  the  new  mistress.  But  per- 
haps the  power  which  oiled  the  wheels  most  effectively 
was  the  baby  boy,  who  was  the  real  tyrant  in  the  house. 
He  made  it  truly  aUve  for  the  servants  as  for  the  family. 
A  home  is  ever  the  warmer  and  merrier  when  a  child 
idol  reigns  over  it.  Annie  had  him  constantly  in  her 
thoo^ts.    Sir    Harry    acknowledged    his     supremacy 
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cau^t  bold  of  him  on  every  possible  occasioii,  danced 
him  up  tii^  in  the  air,  and  shook  him  till  he  crowed 
and  chuckled ;  Elaine  cuddled  him  and  dangled  trinkets 
before  him  to  catch — probably  to  break — that  did  not 
matter — ^wbile  he  made  sounds  and  remarks  in  unknown 
languages.  That  touch  of  nonsense  in  family  hfe, 
without  which  it  becomes  too  sober  and  matter-of-fact, 
can  be  amply  supi^ed  by  an  adored  child— even  im- 
ported by  a  dog  with  an  original  character  who  is  in- 
telligently appreciated.  Good  nonsense  is  the  best  of 
sauces  to  the  solemn  pUce  de  resistance  of  daily  life ; 
that  sauce  Ella  had  enjoyed  with  Aunt  Susey  and  Roedon 
after  her  marriage,  but  never  in  the  family  drcle  before. 
Baby  OUver,  the  ruler  of  Framptou  lleadows,  was  oa 
a  large,  deep-seated  sofa  facing  the  tea-table.  His  fat 
legs  lay  strai^t  on  it  in  front  of  him,  while  his  equally 
fat  body  was  twisted  towards  Elaine,  «4io  had  given  him 
a  chun  and  pendant  to  pull  at  which  she  wore  round  her 
neck.  Sir  Harry  and  Lord  Qangatton  were  seated  on 
an  ottoman  discussing  a  move  the  Opposition  had  made 
which  was  reported  in  the  evening  papers  that  had  just 
arrived.  Roedon  sat  by  Aunt  Susey's  diair  in  full  view 
of  Elaine.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  her.  She  conld  not 
even  play  with  a  diild  without  that  "  inspired  spon- 
taneity "  v^ch  St.  Luke  bad  noted  in  her,  and  a  quaint 
wilfulness  that  gave  her  an  original  chann  most  fas- 
cinating to  him.  How  dazdingly  vAite  her  throat 
looked  against  her  black  dress,  how  brilliantly  her  gold 
crown  of  waves  gUttered  in  the  flreli^t.  Great  logs 
of  wood  were  hung  across  the  dogs,  the  light  bam  many 
lamps  was  softened  by  rose-coloured  shades.  It  was 
Christmas  Eve,  and  everything  felt  like  it.  Love, 
warmth,  and  cheeriness  abounded.    This  vrould  have 
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been  Ella's  home  now  had  she  not  done  what  she  was 
expected  to  do  ;  now  it  was  one  in  urtiich  she  was  only 
a  visitor. 

Elaine  pulled  her  tyrant  nearer  to  her. 

"  Yon  must  make  room  for  sister  Ella." 

Roedon  looked  at  the  three  seated  side  by  side.  Could 
it  be  that  such  a  great  happiness  was  in  store  for  him,  the 
happiness  of  recovering  Ella  as  a  friend — even  more,  of 
having  her  as  a  sister — as  well  as  of  winning  the  love  of 
his  life  7    How  little  he  deserved  either  1 

When  Roedon  rose  to  take  his  leave  Sir  Hany  and 
Lord  Qangatton  went  out  of  the  room  with  him  ;  the 
nurse  arrived  to  take  Oliver  to  bed,  but  Annie  left  her 
to  follow  and  carried  him  herself.  He  had  not  yet 
exhausted  the  charms  of  Elaine's  pendant  and  hung 
over  his  mother's  shoulder,  stretching  out  his  hands 
towards  it,  so  Elaine  also  had  to  follow  him.  Aunt 
Susey  began  to  wheel  her  chair  towards  the  door. 

"  I  will  conduct  you.  Aunt  Susey,"  Ella  said,  and 
followed  the  chair  along  the  passage,  so  as  to  open  doors 
and  settle  her  in  her  room.  When  Aunt  Susey  reached 
her  accustomed  place  she  looked  up  into  Ella's  face  with 
yearning,  questioning  eyes. 

"  My  darling,"  she  said,  with  passionate  eagerness, 
and  opened  her  arms  wide.  As  she  met  that  questioning 
gaze  Ella  winced  and  looked  aside,  hesitated,  then,  with 
a  sudden  impulse,  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  chair  and 
buried  her  face  on  Aunt  Susey's  shoulder. 

"  My  beautiful,  my  noble  child,"  and  Aunt  Susey 
pressed  her  dose,  very  close  to  her.  Ella's  eyes  were 
dry,  but  she  felt  her  heart  leaping  high. 

So  Aunt  Susey  had  discerned  all.  the  intoxicating  elixir, 
the  humiliation,  the  expiation. 
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"  Don't  say  anjrthtng.  Aunt  Sosey,"  Ella  ntnttered. 
To  hear  it  pat  into  words  would  be  excniciattng.  It  was 
a  comfort  to  be  leaning  on  that  heart,  and  to  feel  that 
it  was  beating  with  as  wann  a  love  for  her  as  evier,  bnt 
an  unuttered,  siktit  comfort  it  must  always  r< 
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CHAPTER   XLII 

"  The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their  He&rta  npoo 
Turns  Asbes — or  it  proapera ;   and  anon. 
Like  Snow  upon  the  Desert's  dnsty  Fftc« 
Lighting  B  little  Honr  or  two — is  gone. 

"  There  wms  a  Door  to  which  I  found  no  Key  : 
There  was  a  Veil  past  which  I  cotdd  not  see  : 
Some  little  Talk  awhile  of  lie  and  Thee 
There  seemed — and  then  no  more  ol  Thee  and  Me." 
— ^Tamah  Swud. 

A  UONTH  had  passed  since  the  eventful  Christmas  Eve 
when  Roedon  had  been  released  from  his  self-imposed 
punishment,  but  he  had  not  seen  Elaine  or  taken  any 
steps  to  forward  his  suit :  Lord  Walshington  was  dying. 
The  fact  was  recognised  by  all  except  Lady  Walshington 
and  her  sister.  These  ladies  had  so  often  said  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  the  winter  passed  at  Mante  Cario 
had  greatly  improved  Lord  Walshingtou's  health,  that 
it  had  become  a  fixed  idea  in  their  minds.  So,  obviously, 
a  migration  to  the  south  ought  to  be  repeated.  When, 
however,  they  spoke  to  the  local  doctor  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  leaving  England  in  October,  he  said  he  did  not 
think  his  lordship  was  in  a  state  to  travel.  The  sistos 
had  more  than  once  impressed  on  him  their  view  of  the 
matter.  Being  a  wise  man,  he  let  the  ladies  talk  without 
expressing  his  \iews,  but  when  they  urged  the  advisa- 
bility of  repeating  the  experiment  he  spoke  plainly.  He 
considered  it  would  be  disastrous  for  Lord  Walshingtmi 
to  attempt  to  travel  so  far.  Dr.  Sowerby  had  not  agreed 
with  the  magnate  from  London  in  the  previous  year 
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that  the  journey  should  be  taken.  But  the  magnate 
had  somewhat  committed  himself  «4ien  discussing  the 
question  with  the  ladies.  They  were  evidently  very 
anxious  to  winter  at  Monte  Carlo.  They  were  veiy 
grand  ladies,  very  persuasive  and  gradous  in  their 
manners.  He  therefore,  when  alone  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  Sowerby,  said  be  would  be  inclined  to  try  what 
a  southern  climate  would  do.  "  The  son  does  wonders 
in  some  cases  :  Lord  Walshington  will  travel  with  every 
comfort,  and  the  villa  at  his  di^>osal  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
sun,  and  good  in  aU  sanitary  respects.    I  know  it." 

So  the  ladies  got  their  way — but  not  the  following 
year.  "  These  country  doctors  have  never  travelled  and 
know  nothing  of  foreign  countries.  Besides,  it  is  in  their 
interest  to  keep  their  patients  under  their  own  eye." 
These  remarks  followed  Lady  Walshington's  announce- 
ment to  Roedon  that  Dr.  Sowerby  discounted  the  idea 
of  her  husband  wintering  again  at  Monte  Carlo. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  i^iee  with  Sowerby.  I  do  not 
think  Robert  is  well  enough  to  risk  a  long  journey,  but 
have  another  oinnion  by  all  means." 

No  persuadons  on  the  part  of  Lady  WalsMngtoQ, 
however,  could  now  disguise  the  fact  to  the  magnate  from 
London  that  the  patient  was  in  no  state  to  be  removed. 

"  I  am  veiy  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Lord  Walshington 
is  m  a  very  different  state  of  health  from  when  I  saw 
him  last  year.  We  are  going  to  try  a  new  treatment, 
something  which  we  hope  may  do  good.  We  agree  that 
our  patient  must  have  perfect  rest  and  quiet.  We 
should  also  advise  a  trained  nurse  to  be  in  attendance. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  send  one  down  at  once." 

Roedon  was  in  the  room.  His  heart  sank  within 
him.    All  this  meant  that  Lord  Wal^iington  was  very 
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ill.  .  He  had  himself  thought  so  for  some  weeks  past, 
bat  now  there  could  be  no  further  doubt.  UDdo*  one 
pretext  or  another  he  managed  to  remain  constantly 
in  the  sick-room.  The  sisters  were  not  quickly  alive 
to  disagreeable  facts.  But  soon  a  second  nuise  had  to 
be  sent  for,  and  even  Lady  Walshington  could  not  deny 
that  the  invalid  was  daily  becoming  weaker.  Roedoo 
was  disinclined  to  discuss  his  state  with  her.  There  had 
never  been  any  sense  of  reality  in  the  view  she  and  her 
uster  had  taken  of  Lord  Walshington's  health.  This 
view  had  always  been  colomed  by  what  they  wished  to 
believe. 

The  day  had  passed  and  the  patient  had  been  uncon- 
scious during  many  hours.  The  nurses  had  said  little 
but  neither  had  left  the  room.  Nor  had  Roedon. 
Towards  evening,  however,  he  took  a  turn  on  the  terrace 
outside  his  own  apartment.  The  air  had  in  it  a  hint  <rf 
spring.  A  thrush  was  telling  in  liquid  trills  that  it  was 
not  far  off.  The  young  moon  was  a  slender  crescent — 
pale  primrose  hung  in  a  rosy  sky — such  as  Luke  FaoUcnff 
had  described  her  to  be  on  the  evening  of  his  awakening. 
Roedon  thought  of  his  two  friends,  the  old  and  the  new, 
two  men,  each  great  on  his  own  lines,  but  what  a  con- 
trast 1  Roedon  felt  profoundly  melancholy  as  be 
thought  how  completely  the  worid  bad  passed  by  the 
once  famous  Ambassador,  how  comparatively  lonely  he 
was  in  these  last  hours  of  his  life.  Except  for  himsdf 
and  Oscar,  his  devoted  Austrian  valet,  there  was  no 
one  near  hioi  who  felt  a  real  grief  at  losing  him. 

"  Yes,"  lie  thou^t,  "  how  quickly  the  worM  moves 
on  and  away  from  the  poor  lame  ones  vtbo  drop  out  of 
its  vital  current  I  It  showers  honours  on  those  who 
are  doing  its  work  brilliantly  as  Walshington  had  done 
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it,  bat  how  soon  they  are  repUcecI  and  forgotten  ) "  He 
really  loved  his  dying  friend,  but  was  not  he  himself 
living  only  half  in  the  grief  of  losing  him — was  he  not 
partly  absorbed  in  thoughts,  hopes,  and  fears  concerning 
a  question  of  more  vital  importance  to  his  own  happiness? 

Roedon  returned  to  the  silent  sidcroom ;  through 
the  open  window  came  the  voice  of  the  thrush  still 
trilling  on  the  tree  outside. 

He  took  his  seat  noiselessly  by  the  fire  in  view  of  the 
dying  man.  Presently  the  eyes  opened  and  tuined 
towuds  him,  and  a  sli^t  movement  of  the  head 
beckoned  Roedon  to  the  bedside. 

"  Ernest,  you  need  not  stay  on  with  them. '  Lord 
Walshington  had  always  alluded  to  his  wife  and  sister- 
law  as  "  they  "  and  "  them."  "  They  do  not  really 
want  you."  A  pause,  then :  "  You  have  wasted  too 
much  time  here.  I  ought  not  to  have  let  you,  but  felt 
I  could  not  do  without  you." 

Roedon  touched  the  hand  lying  lifeless  on  the  sheet. 
In  a  husky  voice  he  said  : 

"  I  could  not  have  left  you.  You  haVe  been  more  to 
me  than  anyone  else  in  the  world.  Would  you  not  Uke 
me  to  try  to  help  them  in  their  business  affairs  ?  " 

In  a  stronger  voice  came  a  decided  "  No.  They  will 
both  have  large  incomes  and  they  are  quite  able  to  look 
after  their  own  interests."  Something  like  a  cynical 
smile  passed  over  the  pallid  lips  as  the  dim  eyes  looked 
up  into  Roedon  s  face.  The  look  seemed  to  say, '  There 
is  no  fear  that  they  cannot  do  that." 

"  I  am  grateful,  Ernest,  for  what  you  have  been  to 
me;  thank  you."  The  voice  failed,  the  eyes  closed,  not 
in  sleep,  not  in  death— but  the  spirit  had  begun  that 
mysterious  journey  through  the  strange  land  we  call 
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uneonsciousiiess,  and  whic^  so  often  lies  between  life 
and  death.  There  was  silence  in  the  room,  only  still 
throng  the  window  came  the  thrilling  notes  of  the 
thrush  speeding,  as  it  were,  the  spirit  on  its  Itmely  jour- 
ney to  the  unknown.  It  was  some  hotus  before  that 
journey  ended  and  "  the  sjuiit  letomed  to  the  God  that 
made  it." 

Lady  Walshington  had  come  in  before  going  to  bed. 

"  Surely,  nurse,  the  windows  are  too  wide  open  ;  the 
ni^t  air  is  chilly." 

As  the  wife  of  the  patient.  Lady  Walshington  thought 
it  incumbent  on  her  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  nurses,  and 
she  generally  found  something  to  criticise  in  their 
anangements. 

"  It  will  be  better  for  his  lordship  to  have  as  much  air 
as  possible.    It  will  make  it  easier." 

Lady  Walshington  did  not  take  in  the  meaning  of  the 
words. 

"  Ah,  I  see.  He  is  asleep,  Ernest — that  is  good.  He 
will  probably  wake  refreshed." 

Then  again  there  was  silence. 

Some  hours  later,  when  she  was  summoned,  as  "  the 
dtange  "  had  come,  Roedon  was  still  1^  the  bedside. 

A  fev^  minutes  later,  as  he  led  her  bom  the  room — all 
being  over — she  became  hysterical.  There  was  no  way 
now  to  avoid  facing  the  tragic  fact.  The  two  sistcis 
had  to  drop  all  optimistic  theories  and  look  on  thdr 
lives  from  a  new  point  of  view. 

The  head  of  the  fanuly  was  Walter  Walshington,  a 
lai^  ^ux>p6hii«  landowner.  He  and  his  more  dis- 
tinguished yoimger  brother  were  good  friends,  bat  had 
seen  httle  of  each  other  since  they  were  young  men.  Hr, 
Walshington  was  recovering  from  a  severe  illness  vAtea 
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Lord  Walshington  was  given  over  by  the  doctors. 
Roedon  had  kept  him  aware  of  the  state  of  things,  but 
the  brother  was  too  ill  to  travel.  He  had  never  manied, 
and  a  cousin  was  now  heir  to  the  Walshington  estates. 

hotd  Walshington  was  to  be  btuied  in  the  family 
vault,  and  in  the  letter  of  sympathy  addressed  to  his 
brother's  widow,  Mr.  Walshington  had  invited  her  and 
her  sister  to  stay  at  Walshington  Manor  for  the  funeral. 
The  k)ng  journey  northwards  was  not  attractive,  be- 
sides, the  all-important  matter  of  clothes  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  settled  at  so  short  a  notice. 

"  I  have  always  thought  it  better  taste  for  women  not 
to  attend  funerals,"  said  Lady  Walshington. 

"  Certainly,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Augusta." 

This  reason  for  non-attendance  was  not  given  in  the 
letter  the  Baroness  wrote  for  her  sister  in  answer  to  the 
invitation. 

"  It  would  be,  I  fear,  too  much  for  my  sister's  feelings 
to  be  present,"  the  Baroness  wrote.  "  I  am  sure  that 
the  best  way  in  which  she  can  bear  up  against  her  great 
sorrow  is  to  remain  quietly  at  home." 

Roedon  and  his  Austrian  vatet  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments  and  travelled  alone  with  the  remains  to  Shrop- 
shire,  while  the  two  ladies  were  left  to  indulge  in  the 
feelings  that  were  not  too  much  for  them,  and  to  select 
the  most  becoming  garments  for  every  possible  occasion 
suitable  for  the  widow  and  the  sister-in-law.  They 
achieved  this  task  with  consummate  success,  30  that 
when  a  decent  time  had  elapsed  after  their  bereavement, 
and  a  few  friends  could  be  Men,  the  elegance  of  their 
appearance  struck  all  beholders. 

The  funeral  was  stately.  Out  of  respect  for  Lord 
Walshington's  distinguished  public  career,  most  of  the 
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large  landownefs  in  the  county  w^t  present.  Sir 
Harry  Lavaine  alone  repceseoted  the  ex-ambassador's 
neighbours  in  Surrey.  Two  eqaenies  arrived  from 
hondoa  by  a  morning  train  and  left  early  in  the  afternoon, 
one  representing  the  Queen,  the  other  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
lilcewise  two  old  frkoids  from  the  Foreign  Office,  -vbo 
travelled  from  London  with  the  reiKesentatives  d 
royalty.  Several  of  Lord  Walshington's  intimate  friends 
in  the  Service  were  still  scattered  abont  Europe  at 
different  legations.  Roedon  was  chief  mourner,  Ur. 
Walshington  being  still  ccnfined  to  his  bed,  and  the 
cousin  who  was  his  heir  being  abroad. 

Though  stately,  Roedon  felt  it  was  a  melancholy 
function.  Htsnage  was  amply  done  to  the  puUic  so-vant 
but  of  the  dear  man  himself,  how  little  was  known  by 
those  who  paid  the  homage.  After  he  returned  to 
Ashohne  the  two  sisters  managed  to  engross  his  irtuJe 
time  by  incessant  discussions  on  various  business 
questions,  and  by  inasting  on  bis  settling  with  them  all 
ttie  important  and  unimportant  matters  relating  to  tbor 
new  position. 

Soon  after  her  husband's  death.  Lady  Walshington 
had  said  :  "  We  cannot  remain  here ;  it  is  too  sad  to 
be  reminded  of  the  past  at  every  turn  and  comer. 
Besides,  Sofdiie  has  this  tiresome  coughi  and  the  vooaa 
she  leaves  tiiis  damp  climate  the  better." 

Roedon  fully  recognised  not  only  the  intenticMi  <tf 
these  ladies  to  go  abroad,  but  that  they  took  it  ba 
granted  he  would  accompany  th^n.  This  he  did  not 
intend  to  do ;  but  the  more  resolute  be  felt  on  tbii 
point  the  more  incumbent  was  it  for  him  to  give  •wbBi 
help  he  could  in  carrying  out  their  plana.  The  lease  of 
Aaholme  had  two  more  years  to  run.     He  had  to  put 
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the  place  into  the  bands  of  agents  so  as  to  sub-let  it  for 
that  time. '  In  one  way  and  another  be  seemed  to  have 
no  moment  to  think  sad  or  pleasant  thou^ts.  More 
than  ever  did  he  feel  that  it  was  alone  his  strong  affection 
for  his  cousin  which  had  made  life  at  Asholme  possitde 

The  sisters'  first  move  was  made  in  April  to  Ltmdon, 
and  Qatidge's  Hotel.  Roedon  convinced  them  that 
there  were  still  matters  to  arrange  at  Asholme  before 
he  could  leave.  From  London  they  meant  to  go  to 
Paris,  «4iere  they  would  meet  friends,  and  thence  to  a 
villa  which  they  had  taken  on  the  Italian  lakes.  With 
a  sigh  of  relief  Roedon  saw  their  train  depart  to  London. 
He  was  free.  He  bad  not  seen  Elaine  since  that  memor- 
able Christmas  Eve.  Whenever  he  had  nearly  become 
absorbed  by  thou^ts  of  her,  and  had  tried  to  express 
these  in  verse,  he  had  been  teased  back  by  the  business 
he  was  expected  to  manage  for  his  hostess.  By  the  time 
the  sisters  departed,  the  paraidieTnalia  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings had  become  intolerable  to  bim.  Now  he  was 
free.  A  great  event  had  occurred  at  Frampton  Meadows 
ance  he  had  been  there.  To  Oliver,  the  ruling  genius 
of  the  house,  a  sister  had  been  given.  Roedon  was 
quick  in  seizing  the  first  opportunity  to  ride  over  to 
congratulate  Sir  Harry,  whom  be  found  very  happy,  in 
hi^  spirits,  delighted  with  his  new  acquisition,  and  very 
much  pleased  to  welcome  a  visitor  to  whom  he  could 
talk  about  it.  Roedon  did  not  see  Elaine.  He  sum- 
moned up  courage  to  ask  if  she  were  at  home.  Yes,  but 
she  was  always,  her  father  said,  either  in  the  nursery  or 
with  his  wife. 

The  next  day  letters  arrived  from  Claridge's  asking 
him  vrhai  he  could  join  the  sisteis  in  London,  as  it  was 
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necessary  to  complete  the  jdans  for  starting  for  Paris, 
and  his  wishes,  of  course,  must  be  consulted  as  bdng 
one  of  the  party.  The  situation  was  difi&cult  and  cer* 
taioty  pointed  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  aa 
indi^Hitable  reason  for  his  not  leaving  En^and.  B«t 
the  right  reason  could  not  yet  be  given,  if  ever.  He 
had  been  weak,  very  weak,  -in  having  more  or  less 
accepted  the  position  which  these  ladies  had  created  for 
him,  and  he  felt  it  diffiqilt  at  this  period  of  their  intimacy 
to  be  quite  frank  when  putting  an  end  to  that  p6sitM»). 
Everything  pointed  to  his  asldng  Elaine  the  nKHoaitovs 
question,  and  yet — he  was  so. fearful  were  be  to  pre- 
cipitate the  answer  it  might  be  finally  given  against  him. 
that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  ask  it.  More- 
over, it  was  difficult  to  see  Elaine  while  Lady  Lavaine 
was  still  laid  up.  However,  a  peremptory  letter  from 
Claridge's  demanded  immediate  attrition.  Lady 
Walshington  wrote  that  the  apartment  she  and  ha 
sister  occupied  had  been  engaged  by  a  Frendi  duke  and 
his  suite  some  months  previously  from  the  middle  of 
May,  therefore  she  and  her  sister  must  vacate  it  at 
latest  in  three  weeks'  time.  Roedon  decided  that  be 
must  at  once  ride  over  to  Frampton  Meadows,  speak  to 
Sir  Harry,  and  ask  for  his  apfwoval.  He  found  Sir 
Harry  alone.    Roedon  boldly  made  his  request. 

"There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better,  my  dear 
fellow,  but  I  cannot  answer  for  Elaine,  or  raise  any  hopes. 
She  has  always  lived  her  own  hfe,  has  been  engiosaed  in 
interests  of  her  own,  has  had  her  own  fads,  and  *ii^'*^*^ 
ordinary  society.  If  you  can  persuade  her  to  change 
her  life  I  should  be  only  too  ^ad,  and  would  give-  you 
my  heartiest  blessing." 
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"  May  I  come  over  to-morrow  and  ask  her,  or  is  she 
still  too  much  absorbed  by  the  new  sister  ?  " 

"  The  sister  is  a  month  old,  and  I  think  can  be  so 
far  neglected,"  Sir  Haiiy  answered  lauding.  Roedon 
decided  to  telegraph  in  answer  to  the  peremptoty 
suimnoDs.  Telegrams  are  useful  so  for  as  they  avoid 
explicitness  and  yet  show  alert  attention.  "  Have 
important  business  which  will  keep  me  here  a  few  days 
longer."  And  what  if  his  fairy  princess  refused  to  have 
anything  to  say  to  him  ?  Must  he  then  go  abroad  ? 
No.  How  to  get  out  of  it  would  be  a  puzzle,  but  out  of 
it  he  must  get.  He  saw  before  him  the  face  of  his 
dying  friend  as  he  said  :  "  They  don't  really  want  you  " 
'^the  first,  last,  and  only  intimation  from  his  cousin 
that  he  had  recognised  the  unreality  of  the  friendship 
vrtiich  was  supposed  to  exist  t>etweea  Roedon  and  the 
sisters.    The  bondage  must  be  Inoken  onra  and  for  all. 
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"  Poetry,  the  huid  that  wrings 
Braiaed  albeit  at  the  strings 
Music  from  the  sool  of  things." 

D.    U.    DOLBKK. 

"  O  Love,  mj  love  I  if  I  no  more  should  see 
Thyself,  nor  on  the  earth  the  shadow  of  thee. 
Nor  image  of  thine  eyes  in  any  spring,"- 
How  then  should  sound  np  Life's  darkening  slope 
Too  ground-whirl  of  the  perished  leave*  of  Hope, 
The  wind  of  Death's  imperishable  wing." 

— Damtb  Gabrikiu  Roatrnm. 

It  was  again  the  "  wundtrsehone  Monat  Mai,"  a  year 
later  than  when  Roedon  had  Jistened  to  the  singing  of 
Sdiumann's  songs,  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  sundial 
in  the  old  world  garden.  The  earth  and  sl^  were  very 
beautiful  as  Roedon  rode  throu^  the  lanes  the  day  after 
Sir  Harry  had  fH'omised  him  bis  blessing. 

"  Do  you  know  where  Hiss  Elaine  is  ?  "  Sir  Hany 
asked  the  butler  as  he  showed  Roedon  into  the  hbrary. 

"  Mr.  Roedon  wants  to  see  you,"  he  said,  when  he 
found  Elaine  in  her  own  room.    "  He  is  in  the  Ubrary." 

"  Mr.  Roedon  1  "  Elaine's  eyes  looked  astonished,  foil 
of  wonder. 

Sir  Harry  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Roedon  ;  j^ou  must  go  down  to  see  him." 

She  had  been  romping  with  Oliver,  who  had  palled 
her  hair  down.  She  was  in  a  white  apron-like  dress, 
which  she  wore  in  Annie's  bedroom  and  in  the  nurseries. 
She  had  read  and  re-read  Roedon's  poems  till  she  knew 
many  by  heart,  but  she  had  never  felt  comfortable  in 
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his  presence.  The  poems  seemed  to  keep  him  far  away 
from  the  position  of  an  ordinaiy  acquaintance.  Now 
be  wanted  to  see  her,  and  her  father  told  her  she  must 
go  I    She  sat  silent,  bewildered. 

"  Darling,  I  think  you  must  go  ;  he  wants  to  ask  you 
something,"  Sir  Harry  said  gently  after  a  short  silence. 

Elaine  stood  up  and  fastened  the  long  vmvy  tresses 
in  a  knot  on  her  neck. 

"  All  ri^t,"  she  said  curtly,  moving  towards  the  door. 
Always  sedate  and  reserved  was  Elaine's  demeanour 
when  she  felt  a  flutter  in  her  heart. 

Ernest  Roedon  came  towards  her  when  she  entered 
the  library. 

"  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  see  you,"  he  said,  as 
he  shook  hands  with  her.  They  walked  back  together 
to  the  end  of  the  long  room.  Elaine,  without  speaking, 
sat  down  on  a  big  sofa.    Roedon  stood  near  her. 

"  Hay  I  give  you  this  ?  "  he  said,  holding  out  a  small 
blue  calf-botmd  volume. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Elaine,  feeling  a  little  more 
comfortable.  She  opened  the  book  and  saw  that  it 
was  full  of  short  poems. 

"  You  wrote  them  ?  "  she  aaked,  for  the  first  time 
looking  at  him. 

"  Yes,  I  wrote  them,  but  you  inspired  them.  They 
are  all  yours." 

A  pink  flush  rose  to  Elaine's  cheeks  ;  she  turned  over 
some  of  the  pages  and  pretended  to  be  reading. 

"  I  came  over  to  offer  them  to  you  because  they  say 
better  than  I  can  what  I  have  felt  ever  since  I  saw  you 
at  3rour  sister's  wedding  two  years  ago.  Your  father 
told  me  yesterday  that  I  might  ask  you  something.  You 
must  know,  I  am  sure,  what  that  something  isJ  " 
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A  pause.  "  No,  I  don't  know,"  she  said  faintly,  and 
the  book  droi^ied  out  of  ber  hands  into  her  Up. 

"  Have  you  never  guessed  that  since  that  day  yon 
have  been  to  me  different  from  any  other  mortal? 
What  was  a  strange  interest  at  first  has  r^tened  into  a 
love  such  as  I  have  never  felt  for  a  woman  before.  Yoo 
have  it  in  your  power  to  make  me  happy  or  miserable. 
Surely  you  must  have  guessed  something  of  all  that  ?  " 

"  No,  how  could  I  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  hardly  audible 
Voice.  Her  heart  was  fluttering  like  a  fri^tened  bird, 
her  lips  were  apart,  and  she  was  breathing  fast. 

"  Well,  but  now  that  I  tell  you  I  love  you  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world — /  do — believe  me.  Will  yoo 
try  to  love  me  enough  to  give  yourself  to  me  ?  " 

Elaine  started,  and  in  her  usual  voice  said :  "  It 
would  be  no  use  tryitig  !    It  would  come,  or  it  wouldn't." 

Was  she  ever  like  anyone  else  ?  Did  she  ever  do  or 
say  anything  like  anyone  else  ?  Roedon  laughed  a 
short  laugh.  Even  in  ttiis  anxious  crisis,  yibai  so  much 
hung  on  her  words,  he  felt  the  comicality  of  this  matter- 
of-fact  ejaculation. 

"  Can't  you  tiy  to  make  it  come  ?  "  He  took  bet 
hand  and  drew  it  dose  to  him.  Elaine,  the  fluttering 
bird,  turned  pale  and  did  not  speak. 

"  Say  something,"  he  urged,  "  one  way  or  the  other — 
to  put  me  out  of  suspense." 

With  another  burst  of  energy  she  spoke  quickly. 

"  Oh)  i^ease,  you  must  wait."  She  stood  up  and 
took  her  hand  away  from  his.  "  I  don't  understand  it 
yet." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  something  in  her  which 
kindled  fire  in  his  eveiy  vein.  She  was  like  a  wild  bird, 
or  faun ;  a  fairy,  a  creature  that  mi^t  at  any  moment 
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ignore  liini  and  dude  him  altogether,  so  little  did  she 
setm  ordinary  flesh  and  blood,  one  who  cotild  understand 
what  Hit  passion  meant  irfiidi  she  had  inspired,  so  far 
from  likely  did  she  appear  to  be  cau^t  by  a  like  emo- 
tion. She  stood  gazing  straight  in  front  of  her,  her  lips 
apart,  her  beautiful  little  frame  panting.  He  could  not 
'  help  it ;  oome  what  might — he  caught  her  in  his  anns, 
[o^ssed  her  dose  to  him  and  showered  kisses  on  the 
golden  crown  of  waves.  For  some  moments  she  lay  in 
his  aims  unresisting,  then  quickly  libenttmg  bersdf, 
exclaimed  hastily : 

"  You  must  wait,  indeed  you  must  wait,"  and  turned 
to  leave  him. 

"  But  how  long  am  I  to  wait  ?  "  he  asked,  flushed  and 
deqperate. 

"  Three  days,"  she  said  quickly,  and  ahnost  ran 
towards  the  door.  Why  she  said  three  days  she  never 
.  knew.  In  the  whirl  of  ber  excitement  she  mi^t  as 
ea^y  have  said  three  months — three  years  for  aught 
she  knew  «4iat  she  was  saying.  She  had  nearly  reached 
the  doot  «4ien  Ax  exclumed,  "  Oh,  my  book  I  "  Again 
a  little  burst  of  lau^ter  from  the  passionate  lover  at 
her  vexy  matter-of-fact  tone  of  voice  at  such  a  moment. 

The  book  had  sUpped  off  her  knee  on  to  tfie  sofa ; 
Ernest  iNdcfid  it  up  and  gave  it  to  her,  bowing  revutstly 
ova  her  hand,  then  the  sli^t  white  figure  flitted  from 
the  room.  He  had  promised  to  go  back  to  ^  Harry, 
-so  gO'ht  must,  but  he  had  tittle  to  say.  He  felt  agitated 
to  the  depths.  Those  visions  of  her  that  had  absorbed 
his  imagination,  the  vision  of  her  as  she  listened  to  the 
wild  Slav  nmsic,  every  nerve  alive  to  the  sound  ;  again, 
as  she  moved  along  the  ^^de,  the  incarnate  spirit  of  the 
copse  in  the  breatii  of  the  young  spring,  her  crown  of 
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golden  waves  catdiing  the  sun  here  and  there  in  tiie 
diequered  light  and  shade  of  the  grove  ;  then  again  in 
her  film  of  gauee  floating  moth^Uce  round  the  garden 
ball-rocwn,  and  yet  again — and  this  vision  had  broo^ 
her  nearer  to  his  heart  than  any  oihtx — as  she  appeared 
among  them  at  Sales  Fann,  jule,  and  scared  by  over- 
helming  pity  and  the  first  si^t  of  death.  All  these 
visions  had  clung  to  his  imagination  and  made  part  of 
his  most  vital  life.  And  this  thing  of  lovelineai— 
lovely  in  soul  and  heart  and  body,  had  lain  in  his  arms 
for  some  moments,  fluttering,  but  unresisting ;  conld  it 
be  possible  that  he  had  fired  his  young  goddess  with  the 
vital  flame  ?  And  he  was  to  wait  three  days  before  be 
was  told  vdiether  sudi  a  frenzy  of  b^ipiitess  vas  to  be 
his  I  No,  he  wanted  no  contact  with  any  human  being. 
He  wanted  to  dream,  hope  and  fear  alone — again  to 
feel  the  little  panting  white  figure  pressed  dose  to  him, 
again  to  feel  his  lips  kissing  the  golden  waves ;  yet,  go 
to  Sir  Hairy  he  moat. 

'  I  am  to  wait  three  days  before  I  hear  the  verdict" 

"  Come,  that  sounds  hopeful.  The  little  lady  has 
always  had  very  decided  views  of  her  own.  If  she  does 
not  say  a  definite  no  1  think  we  may  be  satisfied  that  it  is 
all  ri^t." 

And  the  little  lady  with  a  will  of  her  own — vbat  of 
her  ?  On  leaving  Roedon  she  had  flown  upstairs,  along 
the  passage,  through  the  swing  door,  down  the  few  steps 
to  the  old  part  of  the  house.  When  she  reached  her 
room  she  flong  herself  fa^  downwards  on  a  sofa,  daqiing 
her  book  dosely  to  her.  Her  heart  was  le^nng,  every^ 
thing  seemed  to  be  whirling  around  her.  All  was 
bewildered  agitation — throu^  it  at  last  came  a  con- 
fused  sense  of  wild  delight.    She  felt  again  his  kisses 
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on  her  head,  again  his  arms  pressing  her  cloeely,  so 
closely  to  him.  Why  had  she  said  three  days  ?  Yes  I 
but  there  was  the  book  to  read — he  would  be  very  near 
her  as  she  read.  She  flashed  crimson — ^what  was  the 
meanhig  of  it  all  ?  A  little  triiine  came  from  outside 
the  door.  "  Frisk,  oh  I  Frisk,  I  had  forgotten  you." 
Frisk  had  not  been  rapid  enou^  in  his  movements  to 
follow  her  fleet  exit  from  the  Ubrary.  She  ran  to  the 
door  and  picked  him  up.  She  kissed  him  eagerly, 
passionately,  over  and  over  again.  Frisk  did  not  under- 
stand this  fervour,  and  seemed  to  think  his  mistress' 
conduct  hardly  seemly,  so  drew  himself  back  away 
from  her.  She  gave  him  one  more  eager  loss,  and  put 
him  down.  Catching  up  her  book  she  threw  herself 
into  an  arm-chair.  Not  many  lines  had  she  taken  in 
whm  the  door  opened  and  Aimie's  nurse  appeared. 

"  The  tea  is  ready,  ma'am  in  her  ladyship's  room,  and 
she  hopes  you  are  coming  to  have  it  with  her." 

She  would  go,  but  not  even  to  her  beloved  Aimie 
coulA  she  speak  of  the  wonderful  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened. How  could  she  speak  of  a  thing  that  was  such 
a  marvel  that  she  could  not  yet  grasp  its  meaning  I 
But  it  was  difficult  to  speak  of  anything  else.  Annie 
looked  at  her,  struck  by  her  silence  and  a  something 
unusual  in  her  manner — a  stillness,  a  preoccupation. 

"  Have  you  a  headache,  dear  ?  " 

"  No  ;  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

Elaine  heard  her  father's  footsteps  coming  along  the 
passage.    He  knew  about  it  and  mi^t  say  something. 

"  I  haven't  been  out  to-day.  I  think  I'll  go  for  a 
run.' 

She  passed  Sir  Harry  in  the  doorway. 

"  WeU,  has  she  told  you  ?  " 

aa 
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"  ToM  me  ?    No— iriuit  ?  " 

"  Roedon  has  been  over  to  jnopose.  He  came  ytata- 
day  to  speak  to  me." 

"  Ah,  Hurry  I  has  she  accepted  him  ?  " 

"  The  little  mMilcey  is  keeping  the  poor  man  tiiree 
days  in  snspense.  I  expect  ^e  will,  or  she  would  have 
given  him  a  sharp  refusal.  I  hope  she  wilL  But 
Heavo)  only  knows  «4iat  the  child  will  do.  PiobaUy 
nothing  that  anyone  expects." 

"  How  funny  of  her  not  to  say  anything.  Elaine  is  a 
very  real  perstm,  Harry.  She  will  not  say  yes  tmless 
she  really  does  love  him.    I  wonder  vrben  it  b^an  ?  " 

"  On  his  side  two  years  ago,  be  says.  I  diould  like  it. 
He  is  a  man  yon  could  depend  oo,  and  a  singnlariy 
irieasant  cc«npank>n.  He  is  a  good  deal  older  than 
Elaine,  and  has  bat  a  moderate  income,  but  if  she  cans 
for  him  she  would  not  mind  that.  He  writes  poetry 
which  people  say  is  good.  I'm  afraid  I  havoi't  read 
any  of  it.    Aont  Snsey  and  Ella  like  him  very  mocli." 

Elaine  had  run  to  her  room  and  picked  up  her  book,  a 
cloak  and  a  hat,  and  had  flown  down  the  stairs.  Frisk 
bounding  in  front  of  her,  throu^  the  window  of  the 
old  drawing-room  and  out  into  the  garden.  Evoything 
there  was  in  tune  with  her  ecstacy,  but  she  only  passed 
throui^  it  to  the  steps  into  the  ordiaid.  Away  into 
its  furthest  seclusion  she  fled,  to  read  of  the  k>ve  of 
Ernest  Roedon.  It  was  incredible  that  the  vn^es  were 
all  inspired  by  her  I  Hie  little  pooas  were  dated.  The 
first,  the  day  <rf  Evelina's  wedding,  the  second  and  third 
the  day  after.  Elaine  skiiq>ed  a  few  pages.  On  a  day 
in  the  following  September  were  some  rapturous  passion- 
ate bve-lines,  that  was  the  day  she  remembered  seeing 
Roedon  at  Mulberry  Cottage,  but  the  same  date  was 
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attadied  to  a  despairing  forlorn  sonnet  describing  how 
happiness  in  life  had  suddenly  been  shnt  oat.  Why  P 
This  despair  was  mingled  with  remorse,  moonlight  and 
the  sea.  Tlien  came  sad  but  very  beaotifol  lines  written 
by  a  flowing  stream  hidden  in  the  shade  of  a  wood. 

Elaine  had  lain  down  on  a  carpet  of  gross  roofed  over 
by  twisted  silver-lkhened  bou^is  and  clusters  of  pink 
and  white  apple-blossom.  FlalKS  of  evening  light 
spotted  the  ground ;  here  and  there  a  peach-coloured 
cuckoo-flower  raised  its  head  or  a  bri^t  shining 
buttercup  sprang  up  among  the  young  blades. 

Was  it  possible  that  she  had  been  all  that  to  him  these 
past  two  yean  ?  She  flushed  crimson  at  the  thought, 
but  why — ^wby  the  sadness  when  he  beard  lovedy  songs 
with  ecstacy  but  bad  not  seen  her.  There  was  a  record 
of  the  ball  when  he  had  kept  aloof  from  her  and  hers, 
then  a  reverent  adoration  of  a  face  wan  and  pale  with 
pity.  Still  others,  sounding  the  same  sad  note,  till  the 
last  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  grateful  happiness  was  the 
motive.  Elaine  puzzled,  read  and  re-read  many  of  the 
miserable  verses.  What  had  ha[q>ened  to  effect  the 
change  from  hope  to  despair  and  again  from  despair  to 
hope  ?  He  would  tell  her — but  she  had  three  days  to 
wait  1  Why  had  she  said  three  days  I  How  |»Dv<4dng  1 
The  evening  light  bad  faded.    She  could  read  no  more. 

Sir  Harry  had  settled  with  Annie  that  it  would  be 
best  not  to  approach  such  an  unaccountable  being  as 
Elaine  on  the  interesting  tope  of  Roedon's  proposal 
till  she  herself  spoke  of  it. 

The  next  day  Elaine  rode  over  to  Sales  Faim.  S^ 
did  not  know  herself  whether  she  would  tell  His. 
Faulkner  -what  had  happaxed,  but  she  wanted  to  see 
her,  Luke  Faulkner,  and  Sales  Fann.    The  place  and 
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its  inmates  were  moxe  in  tune  with  this  marvel  than  was 
her  own  home,  but  after  two  hours  passed  at  Sales  Fann 
she  had  said  nothing  of  it.  The  garden  was  as  beautifol 
as  ever,  decked  with  its  Uay  flowers,  the  studio  was  as 
full  of  interest,  her  two  friends  had  been  deli^tfnl  as 
ever,  but  she  could  not  in  words  unlock  to  them  her 
secret.  What  did  unlock  it  was  something  in  her  face 
which  the  awakeniug  of  a  first  love  inspires — ^tbe  special 
loveUness  that  this  joy  in  the  innennost  soul  can  create. 
Roedon  had  found  a  couple  of  hours  from  his  cousin's 
sick-room  to  ride  over  to  Sales  Farm  and  tell  Faulkner 
that  tile  barrier  that  had  existed  between  him  and 
hapjHness  had  disappeared,  but  he  had  much  dwelt  on 
his  belief  that  he  could  not  win  Elaine  :  Luke  Faolkser 
had  taken  another  view. 

Mother  and  son  had  seen  Elaine  mount  her  horse. 
They  had  waved  a  cheery  good-bye  as  she  rode  ofE,  and 
then  turned  into  the  studio  together. 

"  It  would  have  been  so  very  nice,  dearest,"  Mrs. 
Faulkner  said  regretfully. 

"  We  must  not  be  greedy,  mother.  We  have  so 
much.  We  have  each  other ;  you  have  your  music ; 
I  have  all  this,"  motioning  with  his  hand  towards  the 
easels  standing  about  the  studio.  "  Our  lives  are  veiy 
full  of  what  gives  us  joy.  Roedon  has  no  one  close  to 
him,  and  he  is  wildly  in  love  I  We  must  not  gmdge  him 
his  happiness." 

Mrs,  Faulkner  gave  a  si^. 

"  She  is  a  very  great  darling.  I  can't  be  always  beie, 
Luke.     It  is  hard  to  think  of  you  ever  being  alone." 

"  I  should  never  be  alone,  mother,  thouf^  half  my 
joy  in  life  would  go  if  you  went.  Hy  work  is  as  great 
and  absorbing  a  mistress  as  any  other  love  could  be, 
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and  that  will  go  on  as  long  as  eyes  and  consdousneas 
remain." 

Elaine  knew  almost  every  line  in  her  love  poems 
before  the  three  days  were  over.  More  and  more  was 
she  craving  to  know  why  Roedoa  had  exiled  himself 
from  her  and  hers  during  fifteen  months,  why  he  had 
inflicted  the  misery  on  himself  which  rang  through  tia 
verses  all  that  time. 

The  hour  came  when  she  expected  him  ;  she  ceased 
to  puzzle  :  she  could  not  think.  He  was  to  be  shown 
into  her  sitting-room,  but  she  could  not  wait  there  ;  she 
must  fly  up  to  her  window  sill  on  the  attic  landing  to 
look  out  far  to  the  sky  and  to  Friars  Clump,  and  to  feel 
a  further  breathing  space.  She  heard  footsteps  coining 
along  the  passage  sooner  than  she  had  expected.  She 
must  go  down,  but  before  she  had  gone  many  steps  she 
saw  Roedon  begmning  to  mount  the  first. 

"  May  I  not  come  up  to  your  perch  ?  " 

Without  speaking  Elaine  turned  and  i»eceded  him 
up  the  stairs.  She  sat  down  on  the  sill  and  Frisk 
jmnped  up  beside  her,  Roedon  stood  over  her — she 
looked  vrhitt  and  very  still. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  asked,  "  I  have  waited  the  three  days." 

"  Mr.  Roedon,  I  want  to  ask  you  something."  She 
spoke  in  a  low  and  very  quiet  voice,  all  the  time  feeling 
almost  in  pain  with  excitement.  "  Why  were  you  so 
miserable  for  fifteen  months  ?  Why  did  you  avoid 
seeing  us  ?  " 

This  was  quite  unexpected.  Roedon  looked  beyond 
her  away  to  Friars  Qump.  How  absurd  of  him  to  have 
forgotten  that  t^  giving  her  his  verses  he  had  disclosed 
that  misery  though  not  the  cause  of  it.    He  began  very 
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gravely,  with  a  &li^t  dioke  in  bis  voice,  still  looking 
away  beyond  her. 

"  I  cannot  answer  that  qnestion.  I  am  soiry,  bat  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  tell  you." 

She  looked  quickly  up  into  his  face. 

"  When  can  you  tell  me  7  "  she  said,  in  a  stranger 
voice. 

He  was  silent. 

"  When  ?  "  she  repeated. 

Still  he  was  silent,  then  taking  his  eyes  from  the  far-off 
landscape,  and  locrfdng  down,  he  said :  "  Never  ;  I  can 
never  teU  you."  If  it  cost  him  bis  happiness  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  said. 

The  word  "  never "  staggered  Elaine.  She  felt 
bewildered,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her.  Her  beanti- 
fol  marvel  seemed  to  be  flying  away  from  her.  How 
would  it  be  possible  to  give  herself  to  him  with  the 
barrier  between  than  of  a  secret,  a  secret  that  was  so 
serious  in  its  nature  that  it  had  kept  him  from  her  and 
made  him  wretched  for  so  long. 

"  I  know  it  must  seem  strange  and  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  it  were  not  so,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  without 
telling  you  another's  secret.  But  trust  me  when  I  say 
that  since  I  saw  you,  the  day  of  your  sister's  wedding, 
you  alone  have  lived  in  my  imagination  and  in  my  heart, 
and  I  know  it  would  be  always  so.  No  one  has  ever 
been,  or  could  be,  what  you  are  to  me." 

What  was  she  to  say  ?  What  to  do  ?  Living  with 
the  poems  those  three  days  had  created  a  new  life 
within  her.  Now  that  new  life  and  the  beauty  of  it 
were  crumbling  away. 

"  Will  yon  not  trust  me  ?  "  His  voice  shook,  his 
face  was  troubled  as  he  loolred  into  hers.    He  tried  to 
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take  her  hand.  She  drew  it  away  and  rose  to  her  feet. 
Very  pale  and  in  a  low  voice  she  said  : 

"  I  am  sorry  but,"  a  pause,  "  it  seems  so  strange  that 
if  I  married  you  there  would  always  be  something  yoa 
iKpt  from  me.  I  do  not  think  I  could  bear  it  " — another 
pause.  "  I  can't  ixiw  answer  the  question  you  asked 
me  three  days  ago." 

Without  intending  it  she  looked  distant  and  reserved. 
Her  heart  was  beating  fast  and  she  felt  weak  and  very 
emotional,  but  frcmi  a  child  the  more  Elaine  was  moved 
the  less  did  she  show  her  emotion.  Roedon  felt  chilled 
and  hurt.  His  manner  was  formal  and  his  voice  dry 
as  he  said : 

"  Yoa  wish  me  to  go  ?  " 

She  hesitated  and  then  said :  "  Peihaps  it  would  be 
best." 

"  If  you  want  to  see  me  again  you  will  let  me  know  ?  " 

A  faint  "  yes."  She  went  down  the  stairs  and  dis- 
appeared into  her  room.  Roedon  followed,  turned 
down  the  passage  and  found  his  way  out  of  the  house. 
Was  his  whole  life  to  be  marred  through  his  idiotic 
conceit  and  dense  stupidity  i  Both  he  and  Elaine  felt 
profoundly  miserable.  The  tangle  that  made  them 
miserable — who  could  disentangle  it  ?  Roedon  knew 
he  had  no  reason  to  be  angiy,  but  he  felt  angry.  His 
hopes  had  risen  hi^,  his  disappointment  was  con- 
foundii^.  He  felt  her  to  be  more  to  him,  more  than 
ever,  were  that  possible,  but  he  resented  her  frigid 


"  Well,  Qaine,  ffbtit  news  ?  "  asked  Annie,  all  ex- 
pectancy, as  Elaine  came  into  her  room.  But  it  was 
not  the  face  Annie  expected  to  see  ;  it  was  white  and 
unharoy. 
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"  Oh  I  don't  say  anything,  Annie ;  I  had  rather  not 

talk  about  it." 
"  I  told  you,  my  dear,  that  Elaine  would  never  do 

vbat  one  expected  her  to  do,"  was  Sir  Harry's  remaik 

after  he  and  his  wife  had  regretfully  come  to  the  cxm- 

clnsion  that  Elaine  had  refused  Roedon. 
From  Annie  to  Ella  : — 

Dear  Ella, — ^We  have  had  an  eventful  week  and  a 
great  disappointment.  On  Monday  last  Mr.  Roedoa 
came  over  and  asked  Hany  whether  he  might  propose 
to  Elaine  ;  Harry,  of  course,  said  yes.  He  is  so  nice 
besides  being  a  real  poet,  and  such  a  great  ftiend  of 
yours  and  Aunt  Susey's.  She  didn't  say  yes  or  no, 
but  told  him  to  come  back  in  three  days.  We  were 
certain  she  would  accept  him.  ^te  looked  so  happy 
and  excited.  She  did  not  say  anything  to  us,  and  we 
thought  it  best  not  to  say  anything  to  her — but  we 
looked  forward  to  congratulating  them  both  irtien  the 
three  days  were  over.  He  came  and  evidently  she 
refused  him.  He  went  avny  without  seeing  Hany, 
and  she  looks  miserable.  We  can't  imderstand  H, 
but  I  am  sure  something  must  have  passed  when  he 
last  came  which  changed  Elaine's  mind  about  it, 
otherwise  irtiy  should  she  look  so  miserable  ?  I  wish 
you  were  here ;  peihaps  she  would  talk  to  you.  Can't 
you  come  i  Harry  says  Elaine  never  does  what  she 
is  expected  to  do,  but  she  is  such  a  darling,  and  I  am 
sure  she  is  in  love — and  he  is  desperately,  Harry 
says.  Baby  is  getting  on  splendidly  and  nearly 
achieves  a  laugh  when  Ohver  tickles  her  feet,  vrtiich  is 
the  monkey's  favourite  game  now. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Annie  Lavaine. 
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Ella  kept  the  letter  open  in  her  hands  after  reading  it, 
looking  intently  at  nothing.  She  was  thinking  hard. 
How  was  she  to  do  it  ?  It  would  be  very  difficult — 
almost  too  difficult.  Elaine  was  so  direct  and  straight- 
forward. Of  course  she  must  go — yes,  it  was  clear 
Elaine  had  asked  an  explanation  of  his  change  and  of 
his  aloofness  all  those  months,  and  be  had  not  given  it — 
bow  could  he,  how  could  she  give  it  ?  Bnt  she  was 
pledged  to  help  him — go  she  must. 

Elaine  was  0ad  Ella  was  coming ;  she  knew  Ernest 
Roedon  so  well. 

Roedon  left  for  London  the  day  after  he  was  dis- 
missed. He  was  met  with  a  warm  welcome  from  his 
two  ladies. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Ernest,  you  will  help 
us  to  decide  where  we  had  better  all  go  to  in  Paris. 
There  is  a  difficulty  about  the  Bristol,  but  the  Hirabean 
people  have  a  good  suite  we  could  have  next  week. 
Lady  Musgrave  writes  urging  us  to  come  over.  Paris 
is  looking  lovely,  and  she  says  the  rooms  at  the 
Mirabeau  are  quite  nice.  She  has  been  so  good- 
natured  trying  to  get  us  nice  rooms.  There  is  nothing 
to  keep  us  here  as  we  are  not  going  out.  You  don't  look 
well,  Ernest.  The  change  to  a  less  miserable  climate  will 
do  you  good." 

Well,  he  supposed  he  would  have  to  go  to  Paris,  but 
further  he  could  not  go.  He  pretended  to  himself  to 
be  hopeless  as  to  his  receiving  a  summons  from  Elaine. 
Her  cold,  repellent  manner  when  she  said,  "  perhaps  it 
would  be  best,"  still  stung  him  :  it  decided  him  to  go 
to  Paris.  He  could  think  of  no  further  destination  after 
that.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  at  Asholme. 
A  faint,  unacknowledged  hope  that  he  might  be  sum- 
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moned  was  do  good  reason  for  him  to  give  to  tbe  asteis 
for  not  joining  them.  He  watched  the  airiva)  of  eadi 
post  more  anxiously  than  he  confessed  to  himself,  but 
the  days  in  London  passed  and  no  word  came.  Miser- 
ably downhearted,  he  started  with  the  ladies  and  Uieir 
suite  to  Paris,  there  to  find  some  of  the  old  set,  the 
Husgraves,  Cteile  and  the  life  going  on  at  the  Embassy 
that  now  wearied  him. 
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"  Then  is  no  friend  like  a  siBtei 
In  calm  or  stormy  weatber. 
To  cheer  one  on  the  tedioas  way, 
To  fetch  one  if  one  goes  astray. 
To  lift  one  if  one  totters  down. 
To  strengthen  whilst  one  stands." 

— Cbrutiha  G.  Rossbtti. 

EixA  had  been  kept  at  Marston  Hall  by  bn^ess  for 
two  weeks  after  she  had  decided  to  go  to  Frampton 
Meadows.    The  morning  after  her  arrival  she  said : 

"  Let  me  come  to  3^01^  room,  Elaine.  How  pretty 
you  have  made  it  with  those  plants,"  she  added,  as  they 
entered  it.  "  Now  let  us  sit  down  and  have  a  talk." 
A  pause,  and  Ella  seated  herself  on  the  sofa.  Elame 
stood  by  the  window, 

"  Father  says,  darling,  that  Mr.  Roedon  proposed  to 
you  and  that  you  have  refused  him.  I  am  so  sorry — 
can't  you  love  him  ?  " 

Elaine,  still  standing,  did  not  speak.  She  looked  away 
out  of  the  window. 

"  Do  come  and  sit  down  by  me  and  tell  me  all  about 
it.  If  only  you  could  love  him  he  would  make  you  so 
hapT^,  darling.  He  would,  I  am  sure.  Aunt  Susey 
and  I  know  him  so  well." 

Ella  held  out  her  hands,  and  Elaine  sat  down  by  her 
on  the  sofa. 

"  It  isn't  a  question  of  whether  I  could  or  whether 
I  couldn't  love  him,  Ella."  She  stretched  out  her  hand 
and  took  Uie  little  volume  of  Roedon's  love  poems  from 
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a  table.  "  He  gave  me  these  and  told  me  they  were  all 
inspired  by  his  love  for  me.  Do  you  remember  that 
after  father's  marriage  was  amiounced  and  Mr.  Roedon 
went  to  Southdiff  to  tell  you  and  Aunt  Susey,  he  never 
came  near  us  again  till  last  Christmas  Eve.  At  the 
Hamilton  ball  he  kept  aloof,  also  the  next  day  when  he 
travelled  in  the  same  train  with  me  down  to  Luxton. 
Well,  it  is  all  in  that  book,  and  how  something  had  made 
bim  most  miserable,  but  the  cause  is  not  even  hinted  at 
I  asked  him  what  the  cause  was,  and  he  said  he  never, 
never  could  tell  me.  How  could  I  many  anyone,  Ella, 
with  a  secret  kept  from  me — so  serious  a  secret  that  it 
made  him  wretdied  for  fifteen  months  f  " 

There  was  a  silence,  then  Ella  said  in  a  grave,  quiet 
voice  :  "  Elaine,  I  know  the  cause  why  he  made  himself 
miserable  and  kept  away  from  us,  but  I  can  no  more 
tell  it  you  than  he  can.  If  you  knew  it  you  would  love 
him  alone  for  that.  He  nobly  sacrificed  himself  so  as 
not  to  give  pain  to  a  friend.  You  could  not  love  him 
too  much;  he  is  so  good." 

"  I  hate  mysteries,"  Elaine  exclaimed  in  an  exasper- 
ated  voice.  "  I  could  foi^ve  anything,  for  I  know  he 
never  could  do  anything  really  vile,  bat  not  to  be  tnistedt 
He  cannot  understand  me  if  he  thinks  I  am  not  to  be 
trusted." 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  of  trusting  you,  Elaine.  It  fe 
for  the  sake  of  a  friend — to  protect  a  Mend  from  shame. 
He  is  noble."  Ella  spoke  with  eager  warmth.  Elaine 
looked  with  big  eyes  into  her  face.  "  You  ou^t  to  be 
generous,  my  child,"  Ella  said  earnestly  taking  Elaine's 
two  hands,  "  generous  and  trustful.  Peihaps  when  we 
are  both  very  old  women,  if  we  Uve,  I  might  tell  you. 
Now  you  will  be  worthy  of  him  only  if  you  trust  bim  and 
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me.  Such  a  love  aa  he  has  for  you  is  a  treasure  any 
woman  ought  to  be  proud  to  possess.  It  would  be  the 
fnalring  of  life  to  you,  darling,  you  would  be  so  happy. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  reconcile  yourself  to  the  idea  that 
there  must  always  remain  thou^ts  and  memories  you 
cannot  share  with  him,  but  behevc  me,  Elaine,  if  you 
knew  them  you  would  honour  him  and  love  him  for  his 
silence." 

She  spoke  so  passionately  that  a  strange  vague  idea 
of  Ella  being  personally  connected  with  the  mystery 
made  Elaine  hesitate  in  protung  it  further.  There  was 
a  silence  of  some  minutes.  Ella  had  put  her  arm  round 
Elaine  and  had  drawn  her  close  to  her  side.  At  last 
Ella  broke  the  silence. 

"  How  does  it  stand,  Elaine  ?  Have  you  definitely 
refused  him  }  Father  says  he  has  left  Asholme — the 
place  is  let — ^but  a  letter  would  be  forwarded.  He  must 
have  left  his  address.    Do  write  to  him,  Elaine." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  Ella ;  I  must  wait  and  think  it 
out."  Elaine  buried  her  head  on  Ella's  shoulder  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  I  want  you  and  him  to  be  happy — you  can't  know 
how  much  I  want  it."  Ella  too  had  tears  in  her  eyes  as 
she  clasped  her  little  sister  closer  and  closer  to  her. 
"  You  will  make  me  miserable  as  well  as  him  if  you 
reject  his  love.  My  child,  I  know  you  love  him  ;  write 
and  call  him  back.     You  would  make  us  all  so  happy." 
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"  Loven  ever  run  before  the  clock." — Scott. 

" '  God  ia  love.'  Low  I  Ym.  Bnt  what  l>  ttat  t  The 
reyelAtJon  does  not  tell  yon  that,  I  think.  Look  into  the  miROTi 
uid  you  will  see.  Out  of  foui  own  heart  you  may  know  what 
love  ia.  In  no  other  possible  way — by  no  other  help  or  sign. 
All  the  words  and  sounds  ever  uttered,  all  the  revelations  of 
cloud,  or  flame,  or  crystal,  are  utterly  powerless,  thef  cannot 
tell  yon,  in  the  smaJleat  point,  what  lov«  means.  Only  tbe 
broken  nuiror  can." — John  Ruskim. 

There  had  been  a  small  gathering  at  the  Hlrabeaa. 
The  Musgraves  and  others  from  the  Embassy  had  had 
tea  with  Lady  Walahington  and  her  sister.  After  the 
guests  left  RoedoQ  sauntered  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
Tuilleries  gardens.  Paris  was  lovely  in  its  own  way  that 
Maytime.  Lilac  blooms  scented  the  air,  children  were 
chattering,  laughing  and  trundling  their  hoops.  Every- 
thing seemed  young  and  in  good  case  except  himself. 
The  more  he  mixed  with  the  old  Ufe  the  more  it  bored 
him.  A  sense  of  dreary  loneliness  possessed  him.  He 
bad  not  divulged  to  the  sisters  his  intention  of  not  going 
with  them  further  than  Paris,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  reason  he  could  now  mvent  for  deserting  than. 
And  v4ien  he  had  done  so,  what  should  he  do,  ^ere 
should  he  go  ?  His  want  of  physical  vitahty  made 
independent  action  difficult.  He  had  strung  togetbo" 
some  melancholy  lines  during  the  early  mornings  since 
he  bad  been  in  Paris,  but  he  felt  lifeless  and  unin^ired. 
Every  day  increased  his  distaste  for  the  society  of  the 
two  ladies  who  still  considered  that  he  belonged  to 
them  :  he  was  a  poor  creature,  he  deserved  no  bapinrtess. 
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He  had  managed  to  carve  out  his  life  so  unsatisfactorily, 
and  he  was  himself  alone  to  blame  for  that  mismanage- 
ment. 

The  light  was  waning,  the  sun  had  set,  the  children  had 
been  trooped  out  of  the  Tuilleries  gardens,  he  must  also 
make  his  exit.  On  reaching  the  Hirabeau  he  went 
strai^t  to  his  room.  The  windows  were  wide  open  and 
many  noises  came  up  through  it  from  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix.  Before  dressing  for  dinner  he  sat  down  by  the 
window  and  rubbed  his  hands. up  ard  down  over  his 
eyes,  hoping  for  some  ins^nration.  What  reason  could 
he  give  for  returning  to  England  t  None  came.  He 
got  up  and  his  eyes  lighted  on  a  letter  lying  on  the  table 
1^  his  bed.  It  was  addressed  to  him  Asholme,  "  to  be 
forwarded,"  in  a  handwriting  he  had  never  seen.  He 
quickly  seized  it. 

"  You  told  me  to  let  you  know  when  I  should  like 

to  see  you.    Now  I  should  very  much  Uke  to  see  you. 

My  sister  Ella  is  here. — ^Elaine  Lavaine." 

No  beginning— no  ending.  Ah  I  Ella  it  was  who  had 
done  it.  Bless  her  I  he  muttered  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Wonderful  joy  1  No  difficulty  now  in  finding  a 
reason.  Happiness  gave  him  the  necessary  courage, 
thou^  he  was  not  gomg  to  disclose  the  reason  and  go 
into  particulars  with  his  two  ladies,  but  he  could  now 
make  it  quite  clear  that  he  was  his  own  master.  Of 
course  this  was  resented,  and  he  was  told  in  civil  lan- 
guage that  he  was  unaccountable,  erratic  and  foolish. 
But  that  did  not  matter  to  him  ;  ofi  he  went  by  the 
ni^t  train  to  Calais. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  he  was  met  in 
the  hall  of  Frampton  Meadows  by  Sir  Harry. 

"  Welcome,  my  dear  fellow.    My  daughter  Ella  tells 
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me  your  little  lady  has  come  to  her  senses.  Yoor  lOMn  is 
ready  for  you.  You  aie,  I  bdieve,  to  have  aodience  in 
her  own  room  in  the  old  house." 

"  May  I  go  up  at  once  ?  " 

"  (A  I  of  couise,"  Sir  Harry  lauded  genially. 

No,  it  was  not  to  be  in  her  room  ;  it  was  again  to  be 
oa  the  landing  by  the  attic  window  where  she  had  dis- 
missed him.  She  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
^te  had  heard  the  vdieels  of  his  fly.  A  halo  of  lif^t 
from  the  western  sky  outlined  the  slif^t  figure  in  «4ute 
standing  erect  against  the  window  and  burnt  round  the 
edge  of  the  red-gold  waves. 

"  So  you  trust  me,"  be  said,  holding  out  both  his  hands 
to  take  hers  without  further  greeting.  "  I  am  voy 
grateful."  The  marvel,  the  wond^  of  it  all  had  OHiie 
back  again. 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?  I  want  to  hear  you  say  it  in 
words." 

"  Oh  )  I  don't  know.  It's  still  very  strange.  I  have 
always  been  fri^tened  of  you,"  then,  in  a  quiet,  matter- 
of-fact  maimer  she  added,  tnmii^  her  head  sli^tly  to 
one  side,  "  but  I  do  know  that  when  you  went  away  I 
was  miserable,  and  now  that  you  are  back  again  it  is  all 
rii^t." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  be  said,  "  irtien  we  heard 
Lohengrin  together,  when  Elsie  is  so  tiresome  and  obstnt- 
ate,  you  exclaimed, '  What  a  fool  ?  *  " 

"  I  won't  be  that  fool,"  Elaine  said ;  "  but  I  don't 
like  it." 

"  You  darling,"  and  he  clasped  her  in  his  aims. 
"  Thank  you  a  million  times  for  doing  what  you  don't 
like,  and  for  making  me  happy." 

"  And  EUa." 
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*'  Ella  ?  will  it  make  Eila  happy  ?  " 

"  Yes.  she  says  she  would  be  miserable  H  I  did  not 
trust  you." 

"  What  a  sister  to  have  I  " 

"  But  tell  me.  Frisk,  make  room."  She  had  dis- 
entangled herself  from  his  anns  and  had  sat  down  on 
the  sill  of  the  window.  She  drew  Frisk  on  to  her  knee 
and  looked  into  Roedon's  face,  motioning  him  to  sit 
by  her.  She  now  knew  all  his  love  poems  by  heart ; 
she  had  lived  with  them  every  day  and  all  day  long  since 
he  had  given  them  to  her,  and  they  had  provoked  many 
questions  she  had  to  ask  him. 

"  How  can  I  possibly  be  to  you  what  in  so  many  of 
your  verses  you  say  I  am  ?  You  know  me  so  little- 
how  can  I  '  purify  '  your  life  ol  '  world  weariness,'  of 
'  vanity,'  of  all  that  has  tired  and  bored  you  in  your 
past  life  ?  You  are  dreaming  something  v^ch  is  not 
real.  You  are  expecting  from  me  more  than  I  conkl 
ever  give,  believing  that  I  am  more  than  I  am  or  ever 
can  be,  and  making  for  yourself  a  huge  disappointment 
in  the  future.  Fanny  always  said  I  was  so  selfish,  living 
alone  in  this  old  part  of  the  house,  enjoying  music  and 
things  all  by  myself,  and  hating  to  mix  with  the  people 
she  was  always  having  here.  Perhaps  she  was  ri^t — 
peiiiaps  I  am  selfish." 

Roedon  looked  grave.  "  Were  you  selfish  when  your 
heart  was  rent  at  the  sight  of  the  poor  mangled  stoat,  or 
when  you  went  to  the  dying  bed  of  your  poor  little  sany 
Robin,  or  wlien  you  rescued  him  from  the  cruel  teasing 
of  the  village  lads  ?  When  you  went  to  Mnlbeny 
Cottage  and  comforted  I^y  Lavaine  «4ien  she  was  ill 
and  unhappy  7  When  your  fou^t  her  battles  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  she  was  your  father's  wife  ?    Like  you, 
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I  have  often  wished  to  be  alone  to  live  a  real  out-of-the- 
world  life,  not  waste  all  my  days  engrossed  by  it,  but  I 
had  not  the  strength  ts  break  away  from  the  life  that  I 
was  expected  to  lead,  from  getting  intimate  with  malce- 
believe  friends  who  fostered  vanity  and  seU-indoIgence. 
I  was  a  poor  creature  when  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
eased  of  all  effort  in  securing  {diysical  comforts  bom 
peojde  I  really  did  not  care  for.  Nothing  seemed  to  be 
mach  worth  doii^  or  not  dc»ng  till  I  saw  you— ^ww,  my 
child.  Don't  ask  me  to  explain  why — I  couldn't — bat 
you  created  a  vivid  interest  from  the  moment  I  fiist 
saw  you.  You  puzzled  me — ^you  filled  my  imagination. 
Ella,  your  sister  and  my  friend,  told  me  thii^  about 
you  that  ^e  thou^  strange.  I  thou^t  I  ondeistood 
them.  I  imderstood  yon  because  of  a  likeness  I  Mt 
in  my  own  nature  to  jronrs,  only  your  nature  has  not 
been  contaminated  by  the  world  as  mine  has  been ; 
yom*  spirit  is  pure  and  young  and  unspotted  by  contact 
with  the  ugly  things  of  life,  your  instinct  is  so  strong  (or 
beautiful  God-given  delights.  Your  nature  is  unspoiled 
by  human  absurdities  ;  you  have  the  Christlike  passion 
and  pain  of  pity.  It  was  in  yonr  nature  to  feel  it.  So 
far  I  can  tell  yon  why  I  love  you,  but  how  can  I,  how 
can  anyone,  explain  the  wonder  of  wonders  ?  The 
mystery  of  love  '  a  glory  circling  round  the  soul  1 '  If 
you  can  feel  that  marvel,  and  for  me,  I  should  find  myseif 
in  Paradise  before  my  time." 

He  had  put  his  arm  round  her ;  Frisk  bad  slipped  08 
her  knee,  and  she  was  a^^ain  clasped  dose  to  him.  She 
vrtiispered  very  low  ;  "I  think  it  mi^fbt  come,  but  I  am 
sure  I  am  not  all  you  think  I  am." 

The  fiery  glow  of  sunset  lig^t  had  burnt  round  and 
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through  Friais  Gump,  the  sun  had  set,  the  after-glow 
had  filled  the  ail  with  cnmson  mist,  the  shades  of  evening 
were  falling  fast,  before  the  lovers  descended  the  stairs 
from  the  little  attic-floor  window  and  from  their  dream- 
land of  bliss,  to  mix  again  with  ordinary  mortals. 
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HEART  AND  HEARTUNESS 
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"  Himv  an  Boma  tempen — how  shall  I  describe  tbem — formed 
either  of  such  impenetrmble  nutter,  or  wrought  up  by  habitual 
Selfishness  to  such  an  utter  insensibility  of  what  becomes  of  the 
Fortunes  of  their  fellow-creatnres,  as  if  they  were  not  partakers 
of  the  same  Nature  or  had  no  lot  or  connexion  at  all  with  the 
^edea. ' ' — Snutx. 

"  So  that  was  the  meaning  of  Ernest's  strange  be- 
haviour." Lady  Walshington  had  read  Roedon's  letter 
announcing  his  engagement  to  her  sister.  "  Could 
anything  be  more  silly  ?  Ernest,  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  practical  things  of  life,  to  marry  that  queer  girl, 
full  of  fads  of  her  own,  with  romantic,  conceited  ideas, 
and  as  unpractical  as  he  is.  Of  course  we  must  give  them 
a  wedding  present.  I  think  we  had  better  get  it  here, 
Sophie," 

The  sisters  were  displeased ;  they  grumbled  a  good 
deal.  Their  carpet  knight  had  definitely  escaped.  They 
went  to  a  shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  bought  an  ex- 
pensive wedding  present,  and  wrote  civil  congratulations 
before  leaving  for  the  Italian  lakes. 

The  villa  they  had  taken  had  formerly  been  a  palace 
occupied  by  Italian  princes.  It  was  placed  high  above 
the  lake,  had  beautiful  gardens,  and  was  as  luxurious 
within  as  without.  Even  Lady  Walshington  and  her 
sister  were  satisfied.  They  had  two  sets  of  friends  in 
other  beautiful  villas,  and  there  they  meant  to  remain 
till  the  first  six  months  of  Lady  Walshington's  widowhood 
were  over. 

Three  weeks  after  their  arrival,  habited  in  elegant 
dressing-gowns,  they  were  taking  early  breakfast  on  a 
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a  balcony  outside  one  of  the  sitting-rooms,  when  the 
post  arrived. 

"  This  looks  like  an  Austrian  letter,"  and  the  Baroness 
opened  a  rather  lai^e  envelope.  "  Oh  I  it  is  &om  that 
Ardfelt,"  reading  the  signature.  "  What  can  he  have 
to  write  to  me  about  ?  AH  my  business  I  do  with  the 
proper  agent.  I  have  no  desire  «4iatever  to  hear  horn 
Ardfeh."  The  letter  informed  the  Baroness  that  the 
Baron  was  seriously  ill — had  desired  bira  to  write  to 
inform  her.  The  doctor  thought  very  gravely  of  his 
condition,  but  beUeved  there  would  be  time  for  the 
Baroness  to  reach  the  Castle  before  any  very  decided 
change  took  place.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Baroness 
would  kindly  telegraj^  the  day  and  hour  of  her  arrival 
so  that  every  arrangement  should  be  made  for  her 
comfort. 

"  But  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  go,"  exclaimed  the 
Baroness  in  a  disturbed  voice.  "  It  would  be  so  very 
inconveniott  now,  just  as  we  have  comfortably  settled 
in  here.    What  do  you  say,  Augusta  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  go,  Sophie  ;  you  have 
still  that  cou^  about  you,  and  the  climate  on  those 
Carpathian  Mountains  is  so  different  fionx  this." 

"  I  believe  that  Ardfelt  is  making  the  most  of  Ste- 
phano's  ilhiess.  Stephano  may  not  have  wished  him 
to  vnite.  He  was  always  an  interfering  man  and  had 
the  commonest  antecedents." 

Baron  Stephano  had  been  ill  some  weeks.  As  he  lay 
gradually  becoming  weaker,  more  and  more  ^A  his  mind 
revert  to  his  wife,  greater  and  greater  grew  his  longing  to 
see  her  again,  and  his  remorse  for  that  uncontrollable 
outburst  of  temper  he  had  shown  in  her  presence,  but 
his  pride  prevented  his  speaking  of  her.  evea  to  ArdfelL 
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He  had  never  ceftsed  to  love  her — bve  her  passionately — 
and  had  ever  retained  a  faint  hope  that  she  wonld  return 
to  htm,  but  he  would  never,  never  ask  her  to  do  so.  As 
we  are  all  apt  to  do,  he  judged  a  nature  totally  different 
from  his  own  from  the  data  his  own  gave  him.  He  could 
not  conceive  that  she  would  know  he  was  dying  without 
wishing  to  see  him  once  again.  When  the  doctor 
thought  it  his  duty  to  tell  him  how  very  grave  his  con- 
dition was,  he  told  Ardfelt  in  a  dry,  reserved  manner 
that  it  might  be  well  to  acquaint  the  Baroness  with  the 
fact.  Ardfelt  knew  his  charge  by  heart ;  he  knew  the 
constancy  of  his  love,  his  pride,  his  yearning  to  see  her, 
and  also  of  his  remorse.  For  the  sake  of  this  friend, 
whom  he  loved  as  his  own  child,  he  longed  with  all  his 
heart  that  the  woman  he  despised  should  come  back  to 
her  husband  now  that  he  was  at  death's  door.  But  this 
woman  and  her  sister  demurred.  The  disturbance 
which  Ardfelt's  letter  had  created  in  their  minds  they 
viewed  as  a  grievance.  If  the  Baroness  had  not  been 
given  the  chance  of  being  |«esent  at  her  husband's 
death  she  would  have  much  preferred  it ;  therefore  she 
resented  the  fact  that  Ardfelt  had  done  so.  But  appear- 
ances must:  be  kept  up.  The  sisters  talked  the  matter 
over  till  at  last  they  decided  to  tel^raph  that  the 
Baroness  was  not  well  (her  slight  cough  saved  their 
consdeuces)  and  that  she  would  not  start  till  she  heard 
further,  and  begged  to  be  daily  acquainted  with  the 
Baron's  condition.  A  telegram  in  answer  said  that  the 
Baron's  condition  was  decidedly  graver,  but  that  if  the 
Baroness  started  at  onoe  there  mi^t  be  still  time  for 
him  to  recognise  her.  This  telegram  arrived  in  the 
evening  just  before  the  sisters  were  retiring  for  the  night. 
"  Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question,  So);due,  that  you 
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could  start  by  the  midnight  train,  and  that,  Lotds  says, 
is  the  only  one  till  the  ten  o'clock  rooming  train." 

As  Ardfelt  kept  watch  by  the  Baron's  bed  he  saw 
that  at  every  sli^t  sound  the  sick  man  would  listea 
intently,  so  great  a  longing  was  in  his  heart  just  to  see 
her  once  more  and  to  tell  her  how  much  he  loved  her 
still.  Only  to  her  could  he  speak — but  if  she  did  not 
come? 

"  Hy  friend,"  he  said  to  Ardfelt,  "  give  me  pa^r  and 
pencil."  Then  he  wrote  a  few  words,  asking  his  beloved 
Soidiie's  pardon  for  having  vexed  her  by  his  violent 
temper.  He  begged  her  to  believe  in  his  remorse  and 
in  his  unfailing  love. 

"  Put  this  into  an  envelope,  Ardfelt,  and  fosten  it 
down."  He  drew  two  rings  from  his  finger — one  his 
mother's,  the  other  his  wife's  gift, 

"  When  I  am  gone,  but  not  UU  tken—mind,  Ardfek, 
not  tin  rtw»— give  the  envelope  with  these  two  rings  to 
the  Baroness."  Another  telegram  arrived  at  the  Castle. 
"  Trains  main  it  impossible  to  start  at  once."  Indigna- 
tion filled  the  heart  of  the  dying  man's  friend.  He 
telegraphed :  "  Kindly  wire  the  time  you  expect  to 
arrive ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.'  He  knew  she 
would  not  come,  but  he  must  act  as  if  she  would  wish 
to  do  so. 

The  Baroness  had  a  bad  ni^t ;  the  news  affected  her 
so  far  as  to  disturb  her  thou^ts,  though  not  ^lecially 
to  grieve  her. 

"  My  dear  Sofdiie,  yon  are  coupling  mudi  more  thb 
morning;  you  must  not  dream  of  taking  this  kng 
journey,  and  you  see  you  would  probably  be  too  late 
even  if  you  did." 

So  the  evasive  telegram  was  sent  stating  that  the 
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Baroness'  state  of  health  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
travel  that  day.  "  The  Baroness  is  ill  and  cannot  travel 
to-day." 

"  Bat  perhaps  to-morrow,"  murmured  the  Baron. 

"  Perhaps."  There  was  no  to-morrow  in  tiiis  world 
for  him.  The  sisters  were  taking  tea  on  the  terrace  as 
usual  on  that  to-morrow  when  they  received  the  news 
that  the  Baron  had  died  at  early  dawn. 

"  There,  my  dear  Sophie,  how  lucky  it  was  yon  did 
not  start ;  you  see  you  would  not  have  been  in  time." 

Needless  to  say  the  Baroness  would  have  arrived  in 
ample  time  to  see  her  husband  while  he  was  consdous 
had  she  started  the  day  she  received  the  letter  an- 
nouncing her  husband's  grave  condition,  or  even  after 
the  first  two  telegrams,  but  with  Lady  Walshington 
accuracy  was  wont  to  give  place  to  statements  whidi 
better  suited  her  wishes. 

"  Poor  Stephano  I  how  he  wrecked  his  life  by  bis 
queer  notions  and  his  terrible  temper.  They  made  it 
impossible  for  any  woman  to  live  with  him.  But  had 
it  not  been  for  that  Ardfelt  I  think  I  could  have  managed 
bim  better." 

"  No,  Sophie,  he  was  hardly  normal ;  I  am  sure  you 
did  your  best,  but  vbxa  people  are  not  normal  it  is  only 
professionals  that  ought  to  manage  them." 

."  Perhaps  that  is  so.  Of  oiutse  that  Ardfelt  was  like 
a  keeper,"  and  the  Baroness  gave  a  sigh.  It  was  right 
to  have  some  appearance  of  regret. 

"  But  now,  Augusta,  of  course  1  must  have  widow's 
mooming.  I  had  better  write  at  onoe  to  Rosencranz 
to  order  it,"  she  pondered  a  moment,  '  or  periiaps 
would  it  not  be  better  to  telegraph  and  ask  him  wliat  he 
would  advise  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  would.  I  wonder,  Sophie,  iriiether  that 
Ardfelt  has  used  his  influence  against  you  vhea  Stefduao 
made  his  will.     I  am  sure  he  did  not  like  you." 

"  Poor  Stephano  never  made  any  difficulty  about 
money.  His  agent  told  me  he  had  instructions  to  send 
any  amo\mt  I  wanted.  I  daresay  he  felt  that  was 
making  some  amends  to  me  for  all  I  had  to  bear  inua 
him." 

"  Wdl,  my  dear,  I  hope  he  was  in  that  right  frame 
of  mind  when  be  made  bis  wiH." 

The  sisters  were  again  taking  tea  on  the  torace  two 
days  after  the  Baron's  death,  discussing  a  letter  from 
the  great  Viennese  milliner  endosmg  a  few  patterns. 

"  Yon  see,  Rosencranz  advises  that  material  as 
the  last  thing  for  a  cloak  and  dress,  but  it  mi^it  take 
longer  to  make,  as  he  has  not  the  trimming  yet  at  hand, 
Augusta." 

"  I  should  follow  his  advice,  Sojdiie.  You  would  not 
go  out  of  the  gromids,  and  you  are  already  in  slight 
mourning.  No  one  will  see  you  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral.  We  have  always  been  glad  when  we  followed 
Rosencranz's  advice.  He  knows  what  is  really  the 
new  and  ri^t  thing.    He  never  makes  a  mistake." 

At  this  moment  the  man-servant  appeared,  bringing 
a  small  registered  parcel  for  the  Baroness.  She  opoied 
the  sealed  envelope  and  read  the  lines  written  1^  the 
trembling  hand  of  her  dying  husband,  which  were  to  be 
sent  her  after  his  death  by  Ardfelt  with  the  two  rings. 
She  read  them — then  re-read  them  aknid  to  her  sister. 

"  Poor  Stephano  I  I  am  ^d  he  felt  sorry  for  his  bad 
behaviour  to  me.  Poor  man,  he  was  hardly  ac- 
countable." 

"  No,"  replied  her  sister,  "  he  was  not.    Bat  by  OaA 
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note  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  think  you  could  do  other- 
wise than  live  apart  from  him,  Sophie.  You  must  keep 
that  note,  for  it  would  always  prove  that  he  had  no 
grievance  against  you." 

The  Baron  had  secured  for  himself  kindly  feeling  from 
his  wife  after  his  death  by  leaving  her  a  much  larger 
fortune  even  than  she  expected,  or  that  her  marriage 
settlements  necessitated. 

Solonn  was  tite  lying  in  state  of  Rudolf  Stephano 
Alexandra,  twenty-fourth  Baron  vdd  Rodendorf,  in  the 
huge  vaulted  hall  of  his  castle  on  the  wild  slopes  of  the 
Carpathians.  Eight  wronght-iton  {hilars  of  ancient 
workmanship,  bearing  flaming  tordies,  sunomided  a 
catafalque  on  which,  raised  high,  lay  the  mortal  remains 
of  that  lord  of  vast  possessions.  For  forty-eight  hours, 
throng  the  dense  forests  of  his  domains,  streamed  pro- 
cesuons  of  retainers  walldi^  miles  from  their  homes  to 
render  homage  to  their  beloved  lord,  and  to  give  vent 
to  their  grief.  Up  the  ragged  paths  they  wended  their 
way  to  the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  hei^t  crowned  by 
the  andent  castle.  Those  too  aged  and  infirm  to  walk 
were  borne  on  stretchers  by  young  kmsmen.  Not  one 
but  knew  he  had  lost  his  best  friend  in  his  dead  lord. 
As  each  one  passed  throt^  the  ardked  portals  of  the 
hall  into  the  fnvsenoe  of  death,  hardly  a  tearless  eye 
was  raised  to  look  on  the  shell  that  had  held  the  great 
heart  which  had  made  then-  sorrows  and  their  joys  his 
own,  who  had  succoured  them  in  all  their  needs,  and 
bved  them  as  his  own  children.  Standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  coffin  stood  Ardfelt,  the  heartbroken  friend, 
guide  and  counsellor  of  the  childless  nobleman  of  andent 
lineage,  a  possessor  of  power,  vast  lands  and  wealth,  yet 
living  with  and  for  his  humble  dependants.    The  gran- 
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deur  of  his  state  was  displayed  after  the  spirit  had 
departed,  bnt  had  beea  little  apparent  daring  his  life- 
time in  the  manner  of  his  living.  Stately  also  was  the 
funeral  vhen  the  coffin  was  laid  in  the  family  mauso- 
leum. Nobles  assembled  to  pay  respect  to  the  ancient 
house  of  Rudendorf,  thou^  they  had  thought  Uttle  tA 
its  representative  who  had  just  passed  from  among 
them  when  he  was  living.  He  had  fought  against  his 
own  class  and  the  creeds  of  his  race.  Crowds  of  peasants 
vbo  had  loved  him  assembled  round  the  castle  gates  to 
follow  the  bier  that  bore  his  coffin. 

The  Baroness  had  been  apjuised  of  the  day  and  hour 
of  tile  funeral  by  the  agent  who,  with  Ardfelt.  had  made 
the  arrangements  for  it.  He  received  a  letter  from  her 
stating  that  it  was  not  the  custcon  for  En^isb  ladies  to 
attend  funerals.  She  ordered  a  costly  wr<»tfa  from  the 
smartest  flower  shop  in  Vienna  to  be  sent  to  the  castle, 
with  a  card  attached,  "  From  Sof^e,  Baroness  voa 
Rudendorf." 

Here  we  take  leave  of  these  widowed  sisters,  in  com- 
placent possession  of  their  large  fortunes,  their  shallow 
natures,  their  exquisite  luxuries,  their  heartless  selfish- 
ness :  not  pleasing  or  interesting  specimens  of  humanity, 
but  their  natures  being  such  as  the  fates  had  given  them, 
the  natures  of  their  forbears  being  such  as  was  ordained, 
their  education  and  upbringittg  being  such  as  it  had 
been,  was  it  likely  for  than  to  be  otherwise  ? 
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CHAPTER  XLVII 

"  O  Love,  tbey  wraog  thee  much 
That  say  thy  eweet  ia  bitter, 
When  thy  rich  frait  ia  such 
Aa  nothing  c&n  be  sweeter. 
Fair  honae  ol  joy  and  bUsi 
Where  troeat  pleasure  is. 
I  do  adore  thee ; 
I  know  thee  what  thon  art, 
I  eerve  thee  with  my  heart. 
And  fall  before  thee." 

— From  Caftaim  T^tiu  Hum's  Aitt,  1603. 

"  Habkv,  I  have  an  idea." 

"  A  very  valuable  acquisition  I  have  no  doubt,  my 
love  ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

Annie  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  morning  room,  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  Sir  Harry  when  he  came  in  to  give 
her  his  morning  greeting.  He  took  it  between  both 
his  hands  and  sat  down  beside  her.  He  had  always 
retained  something  of  a  fatherly  as  well  as  of  a  loverlike 
manner  towards  his  Annie. 

"  Well,  Elaine  came  and  had  a  talk  with  me  last 
night  all  about  her  happiness,  but  she  said  she  was  Ula 
a  cat.  She  dang  to  places — at  least  to  one  place — and 
that  was  the  old  part  of  this  house.  She  said  she  thoof^ 
the  spirit  of  her  mother,  who  saved  it  htmi  destruction, 
still  hovered  about  it.  She  did  not  think  any  other 
[dace  in  the  world  could  feel  like  a  real  home  to  hex. 
Now,  Mr.  Roedon  has  no  home,  and  never  had  a  home 
of  his  own.  Why  should  you  not  ask  him  and  Elaine 
to  live  in  the  old  part  of  the  house  after  they  are  married  ? 
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You  know  I  bv«  her,  Harry ;  she  has  been  so  moch  to 
rae,  and  Oliver  is  never  happier  than  when  be  is  with 
her.    Why  shouldn't  we  all  live  together  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  very  nice,  doubtless,  but,"  Sir  Harry 
paused, — "  these  things  often  sound  very  nice  in  theory 
but  they  don't  always  work.  Neiriy-manied  people 
want  to  be  alone  with  each  other ;  they  don't  always 
care  for  family  meals." 

Annie  thought  for  a  little  ^tdiile. 

"  But  could  not  it  be  arranged  somehow  that  they 
nti^t  be  alone  when  they  wanted  to  be.  That  part  is 
so  completely  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 
Those  attics  mi^t  be  made  comfortable  for  their  own 
servants,  fireplaces  put  in,  and  a  Idtchen  made  on  the 
ground  floor  under  them.  You  mi^t  suggest  it  to  Ur. 
Roedon,  and  I  could  talk  it  over  with  Elaine.  I  should 
just  love  it.  Hairy." 

"  Well,  well  see.  It's  eaiiy  days ;  there  is  time 
before  us.  I  wonder  when  Her  Majesty  will  fix  the  day 
for  her  wedding." 

Annie's  idea  was  carried  out ;  the  old  attics  were 
made  habitable,  and  a  kitchen  was  constructed  in  the 
basement  of  the  old  part  of  the  house. 

Ella  had  met  Roedon  with  an  air  of  serene  content- 
ment,  as  of  a  conqueror.  She  had  thrown  herself,  heart 
and  soul,  into  Elaine's  happiness,  but  had  at  once  to 
return  to  Harston,  promising  to  rettun  some  time  before 
the  wedding. 

When  with  others,  and  even  in  her  ordinary  inter- 
course with  Roedon,  Elaine  would  allow  no  romantic 
sentimentahty.  At  times,  however,  iriien  the  two  were 
alone  together,  her  pale  little  face  would  become  very 
white,  and  she  would  remain  very  still.    Site  would 
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avert  her  eyes  from  his  gaze.  The  first  thiills  of  passkn 
in  a  pure  woman  are  so  difieient  from  all  foregone  ex- 
periences that  the  young  nature  thrilled  by  them  cannot 
outwardly  respond  to  the  passion  even  in  the  oat  who 
has  brought  them  to  birth.  The  still,  white  flame  ia 
sacredly  hidden  in  a  sanctuary  whidi  even  tbe  one  iriw 
has  lit  it  must  not  enter. 

St.  Luke  and  Mrs.  Faulkner  drove  over  to  Framptoo 
Meadows  to  see  their  old  friend,  Annie  Lavaine,  and 
Oliver's  sister.  On  this  \isit  it  was  settled  that  St 
Luke's  wedding  present  to  Elaine  should  be  a  portrait  of 
Ernest  Roedon,  and  his  {»esent  to  Roedon  one  of  the 
studies  he  had  made  of  Elaine.  Roedon  was  to  go  ova 
to  choose  which  he  fancied.  The  lovers  started  on  a 
fine  June  morning  to  ride  over  to  Sales  Farm  for  this 
purpose.  Roedon  was  silent  for  a  time.  His  ride  with 
Ella  over  the  same  ground  two  years  b^ore,  was  in  his 
thoughts ;  how  she  had  so  unwittingly  fostered  hia 
interest  and  admiration  for  her  little  sister — and  oh  I 
how  much  liad  passed  between  that  day  and  this.  Ella 
the  fine  Amazon,  on  her  high-bred  Kitty,  was  still  a 
picture  in  his  mind.  It  was  a.  contrast  to  that  now 
beside  him.  Elaine  had  chosen  for  her  own  a  very  small 
horse  of  Flemish  breed — a  very  pcturesque  roan,  with 
long  wavy  mane  and  tail,  and  a  pretty  curved  neck. 
Her  slight  little  figure  sat  gracefully  on  the  rather 
thickly-built  animal,  but  she  had  little  of  the  masterful 
Amazon  about  her.  As  they  slackened  speed  aft^  a 
canter  over  the  down,  she  said  : 

"  We  won't  have  a  wedding  like  Evelina's,  will  we  ? 
Let  us  be  married  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  nwmiog  ?  " 

"All  right.    We  will  be  shy,  go  out  eariy  in  the 
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morning  and  only  have  a  few  peofde  we  really  care  for, 
and  who  care  for  us." 

"  I  should  like  dear  old  Henry,  but  not  Fanny.  I 
don't  want  to  hate  Fanny,  but  I  won't  have  her  at  our 
wedding." 

"  And  you  want  Heniy  ?  How  is  that  to  be  managed, 
I  wonder  ?  But  of  com^e  Her  Majesty's  ordeis  must 
be  obeyed," 

"  WeU,  don't  you  see,  vrbea  a  person  has  looked  apoa 
yon  all  your  life  upside  down,  as  a  selfish,  half-crazy 
little  nonentity,  her  presence  can't  bring  with  it  very 
pleasant  associations,  can  it  ?  And  one's  wedding  day 
ought  to  be  the  happiest  day  of  one's  life." 

"  Every  day  that  passes  now  is  the  happiest  in  my 
life,"  interposed  Roedon. 

"  Oh  t  but  the  wedding  day  ought  to  be  the  climax. 
There  ou^t  to  be  no — not  the  tiniest — &y  in  the  oint- 
ment, and  Fanny  would  be  a  very  big  fly." 

They  had  reached  Sales  Farm.  Faulkner  canw  out 
of  his  studio  to  greet  them,  and  Roedon  returned  with 
him  into  the  workshop  to  make  his  choice,  while  Elaine 
flew  into  the  house  to  find  Mrs.  Faulkner. 

"  They  are  all  so  charming,  it's  very  difficult  to  say 
which  I  like  best."  He  walked  on,  then  went  behind 
a  big  canvas  and  stopped  in  front  of  a  small  easel. 
"  Oh  I  but  this  is  wonderful  I  "  On  it  stood  a  canvas 
on  which  was  portrayed  the  vision  of  Elaine  when  she 
returned  from  little  Robin's  death-bed.  "  How  wonder- 
ful I  "  he  repeated.    "  Indeed  you  have  got  it  I  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  be  selfish  over  that.    It  was  one 

of  those  rare,  but  blessed  chances  when  things  come, 

one  hardly  knows  how."    In  a  low  and  very  quiet  voice 

Faulkner  added  :   "  That  was  the  convincing  moment, 

II 
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was  it  not  ?     Yon  have  got  her ;    you  mnst  leave  me 
the  picture." 

Roedon  started  and  looked  quickly  up  into  Faulkner's 
face.  Then  Aunt  Susey  was  right.  When  was  Annt 
Susey  ever  anything  but  right  ?  What  a  self-engrossed 
egoist  he  was  not  to  have  seen  it  all  along  for  tumseU. 
He  looked  down  strai^t  before  him  and  there  was 
silence  ; — then,  in  a  troubled  voice,  he  said  :  "  You  are 
too  good  for  this  world  Faulkner ;  /  don't  deserve  to 
have  her." 

Mrs.  Faulkner  and  Elaine  were  ^tting  together  cu  the 
window  seat  in  the  parlour,  Elaine  expatiating  on  her 
hap[Mne93. 

"  I  am  always  telling  him  he  is  preparing  for  himself  a 
huge  disappointment.  I  am  not  the  wonderful  creature 
he  thinks  me.  He  is  quite  undw  a  delusion.  All  the 
answer  he  makes  is, '  Well,  keep  it  up,  i^ease.  I  like  it.' 
The  best  way  of  doing  this,  I  think,  would  be  not  to  see 
too  mudk  of  each  other.  Besides  yon  can't  live  m  the 
sugar  and  ahnoad  paste  always,  can  you,  dear  Uadre  ? 
You  must  have  a  good  sohd  cake  undemcatii,  and  I  am 
sure  the  best  cake  is  work,  aiKl  we  boA  love  it,  he  his 
poetry-making,  I  my  pointing  and  music,  such  as  titty 
are.  My  plan  is  that  be  should  have  ^at  used  to  be 
the  library  in  the  old  house.  The  glazed  Chippendale 
book-cases  are  still  there,  but  the  books  are  all  moved  to 
the  new  library.  These  and  a  beautiful  old  Sieima  marUe 
chimneypiece  are  the  only  things  left  in  it,  so  we  can 
furnish  it  as  we  like.  There  are  bay  windows  opening 
down  to  the  ground  on  to  a  lovely  secluded  lawn, 
bordered  on  tibe  garden  side  by  great  efan  trees  where 
the  rooks  hve.    They  are  very  busy,  i<"nwing  birds.     I 
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often  watd)  them  from  my  attic  passage  window.  They 
whirl  rotind  and  round,  cawing  away  with  great  zest, 
then  finish  up  by  poising  on  the  tip-top  twigs,  so  as  to 
have  a  good  swing.  Round  the  roots  of  these  big  trees 
sheets  of  milk-white  snowdrops  crop  up  in  the  spring ; 
as  breezes  pass  over  them,  the  dear  little  things  tremble 
and  nod  their  heads  ;  sunset  lights  pieroe  through  the 
belt  of  old  Scotch  firs  at  the  end  of  the  lawn,  from  Friar* 
Qump  way.  It  is  all  very  poetical.  I  am  sure  beautifal 
poetry  will  be  made  in  that  library  looking  out  on  it. 
Three  storeys  above,  well  away,  are  the  attics.  I  shall 
take  the  lugest,  the  one  next  my  window  on  the  passage 
where  we  arranged  to  love  one  another,  turn  it  into  a 
studio,  and  play  at  being  St.  Luke.  Won't  it  be  a  treat 
when  we  meet  after  the  day's  work  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  wise  little  woman,"  Mrs.  Faulkner  said, 
stroking  Elaine's  dieek.  "  You  are  right ;  there  i» 
nothing  like  the  wco'k  that  you  love  to  make  you  happy 
and  independent  of  circumstances.  An  bnpersooal 
interest  that  can  absorb  you  will,  moreover,  if  great 
sorrow  hits  you  hard,  save  you  from  being  utterly 
crushed.  May  a  like  trial,  darling,  never  CMne  to  yon 
that  came  to  me  after  five  years  ol  perfect  bliss ;  but 
if  ever  you  are  stricken  with  such  a  stunning  blow,  I 
pray  that  you  may  be  helped  as  I  was,  by  still  retainioi; 
a  passionate  love  for  your  work." 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII 

"  Love  shaU  BtiU  be  Lord  of  alL"— Scott. 

DtHG,  dong,  bell,  rang  out  the  little  peai  &oni  the  stee^de 
of  Frampton  Qmrdi  to  announce  that  the  mania^ 
was  concluded  which  had  united  Elaine,  third  daughto* 
of  Sir  Hany  Lavaine,  to  Ernest  Roedon,  the  poet. 
This  ceremony  took  [daoe  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  fine  June 
morning.  No  grand  equipages  lined  the  roads  leading 
to  the  Church,  no  fly  intruded  to  mar  the  purity  of  the 
ointment.  All  was  as  the  bride  and  brid^room  wished 
it  to  be. 

No  less  was  it  so  on  their  arrival  at  the  Devonshire 
Rectory,  where  the  month's  honeymoon  was  to  be 
passed  while  Roedon's  old  friend,  the  Rector,  and  his 
family,  took  their  holiday  by  the  sea.  Afternoon 
sunlight  shone  on  brilliant  masses  of  June  flowers. 
The  air  was  lad^i  with  the  sweet  scent  of  newlynnown 
hay.  Between  emerald  gnesi  lawns,  edged  by  stars 
of  turquoise  bhie  foiget-me-nots,  the  stream  glided 
calmly  along  before  hiding  itself  beneath  the  ov^faangiiig 
branches  of  great  trees,  where  Roedon  had  onburdeiied 
himself  of  his  misery  in  verse  nearly  two  3^eais  before. 

And  Frampton  Meadows  was  a  happy  home  in  the 
years  to  come.  Poems  were  written,  pictures  wcxe 
painted,  songs  were  sung.  Many  baby  uncles  and  aunts, 
and  baby  ne^diews  and  nieces  came  in  good  time.  When 
the  Uttle  creatures  got  firm  enough  on  their  feet  to  iva— 
headed  by  Oliver— great  rampaging  was  to  be  heoEd 
along  the  passages  of  the  old  house  and  the  new.  Sir 
Hany  tderated  it  all  with  serene  contentment ;  so  Irag 
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as  it  made  Annie  happy,  he  was  happy.  Jean  had  a 
glorioos  old  age.  E^  reigned  supreme  over  both 
nurseries  and  treated  eadi  baby  as  it  came  as  her  own 
special  tresanre.  The  folic  in  Frampton  village  and 
the  inmates  of  Frampton  Meadows  were  as  one  united 
family,  the  joys  and  troubles  of  each  being  shared  by 
the  other.  Faiiy  godmother  Ella,  and  Aunt  Susey — 
goierally  against  her  doctor's  orders — laden  with  every 
toy  and  bonbon  that  any  child  could  want  or  desire, 
arrived  every  year  to  spend  Qiristmas  in  the  old  home. 
For  the  haymaking  in  June  the  whole  family  migrated 
-to  Marston  Hall. 

Annie  felt  somewhat  himibled  in  aU  these  joyous 
surroundings.  She  had  been  landed  into  a  haven  of 
serene,  all-suffidng  happiness  in  a  stately  English  home. 
Like  Sir  Harry  she  had  had  a  past ;  unlike  Sir  Harry 
she  had  no  hving  link  with  that  past  and  the  present ; 
but  in  a  secluded  comer  of  her  room  hung  a  picture 
■covered  by  a  little  silk  curtain.  Below  it  stood  a  table ; 
on  it  was  a  small  box,  on  the  box  a  case  containing  the 
far-travelled  green-streaked  enamel  watch.  Every 
evening  before  retiring  to  rest,  Annie  would  go  into  that 
■comer  of  her  room,  take  the  watch  from  its  case,  wind 
it  up,  and  make  it  repeat.  If  she  drew  aside  the  curtain 
from  the  picture  she  saw  the  gjen  in  all  its  beauty,  and 
her  own  figure  in  the  foreground  as  first  seen  by  the  man 
she  had  loved.  Like  the  wild  beauty  of  the  gjen  that 
from  her  very  diildhood  had  fed  her  nature  with  in- 
toxicating joy  had  been  the  wild  ecstacy  awakened  in 
Jier  by  Rangwell's  rapturous  passion.  How  real,  how 
vital,  how  beautiful  that  ecstacy  had  been  I  What 
itad  then  been  almost  the  iriiole  of  her  very  existence, 
■oo^t  it  ever  to  be  blotted  out  of  her  life  ?    Between  it 
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and  her  present  hai^ess  there  mi^  .be-^iad  been,  in 
fact — an  abyss  of  disiUusioiunent,  anguish,  shame : 
surely  were  it  not  better  that  that  misery  shonld  be 
forgiven,  forgotten,  cast  from  her  into  utter  oblivicHi  ? 

Away,  far  away  in  the  West,  beyond  currents  of  deep 
oceans,  beyond  mighty  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  lay 
the  bones  of  the  one  who  had  shared  with  her  the  joy 
of  that  loveliness  surrounding  her  old  home ;  the  oat 
whose  genius  had  created  lasting  records  of  its  beauty. 
To  take  with  him  in  his  hurried  fli^t,  had  he  not  seised 
her  portrait  as  he  had  painted  it  in  that  spot  of  beauty. 
In  that  far-away  West,  as  life  was  ebbing,  had  he  not 
remembered  their  love  ? 

Below  the  [Hcture,  mider  his  treasured  rehc,  lay  a 
scrap  of  paper ;  on  it  lines  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
d3'ing  man  as  his  thou^ts  flew  back  to  her  and  to  their 
past ; — 

"  Those  were  sweet  days  in  the  Glen.    Good-bye." 


mi 
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